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Wherever — whenever— your Thunderbird ap- 
pears in public, the effect is electric. All eyes turn 
to its long, low, graceful beauty. All hearts say 
“‘That’s for me!” 

And if they only knew the full story! 

If they could spend but half an hour in your 
seat. If they could listen to the dual-throated 
harmony of its tuned mufflers and twin exhausts. 
If they could feel the steepest hills melt before the 
might of the 198-h.p. Thunderbird Special V-8. 
If they could see the tachometer needle wind up, 
as the four-barrel carburetor and 8.5 to 1 com- 
pression ratio convert gasoline into road-ruling 
Trigger-Torque “Go!” 

Then they’d sample a portion of your pride in 
your personal car. But you could show them more! 

You could show them the way it takes the 
corners as if magnetized to the road. You could 
let them feel the lightning “take-off”? with new 
Speed Trigger Fordomatic Drive. You could show 
them how quickly the convertible top whisks into 
place — how easily the solid top lifts on and off — 
the all-steel body —the ample trunk space — the 
rich interiors—the telescoping steering wheel—the 
4-way power seat. And should your Thunderbird 
have the optional power assists, they could note 








the Ford THUNDERB!RDO 





the convenience of power steering, power brakes 
and power window lifts. 


You could show them this and more—how even 
routine driving becomes thrilling entertainment. 

Yes, we’re day-dreaming for you. But why not 
put yourself in the driver’s seat and make this dream 
come true? The man to see is your Ford Dealer. 


An exciting original by FORD 























So switt. 
so smooth 


Remarkable lack of vibration marks the flight 
of the first propeller-turbine airliner 


to take wing in North American skies 
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The swift-flying Vickers Viscount has already logged more than two 
hundred million passenger miles on European air routes. Now this incom- 
parable aircraft makes its bow on this continent, bearing the TCA 
Maple Leaf emblem. 

Effortlessly the Viscount’s four Rolls-Royce propeller-turbine engines 
speed you on your way at five miles a minute, while through the Viscount’s 
extra-large window you enjoy a bigger air view than you ever saw before. 
The deep comfort of the two-abreast seats, the quiet distinction of 
appointments, the evenly controlled air-conditioning of the pressurize “d 
cabin — every detail of the Viscount has been planned to bring new 


HOLIDAY 
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Powered by Rolls-Royce propeller-turbine engines 


restfulness to air travel. Scheduled flights of the TCA Viscounts will begin 
shortly, to Canada from New York, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit- 
Windsor, as well as on Canadian inter-city routes. 

See your travel agent or the nearest office of Trans-Canada Air Lines 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit (Windsor), Boston, Seattle- 
Tacoma, Tampa-St. Petersburg, Los Angeles. 


(fy) TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


One of The World’s Great Airlines 
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When you come to New England... | 


0, Olt Mn 
| ew Endland States 


One of the Six Great 
New Hampshire, the Hospitality State... land 





What a combination! 
Well-stocked ponds and streams 
plus unbeatable scenery 
— yours in New Hampshire. 







































of mile-high mountains whose sheer walls, 
rising from fine all-weather highways in the 





Notches which penetrate their wilderness, make them 
seem ever more rugged and impressive. 

Home of the world’s steepest mountain railroad, North 
America’s only passenger-carrying aerial tramway and the 
unique Skimobile, its natives claim New Hampshire 
“would be bigger’n Texas if rolled out flat.” : 

Spectacularly scenic from its Northern peaks to its 
sandy Atlantic Ocean shoreline, New Hampshire, like all 
New England, has everything: good accommodations, fine 


food and lots of things to do and see every day whether ' 


Lovely beaches and warm water, parted! for family fun, 


are features of Hospitality State Vacations. your vacation here lasts a week, a month or a season. 


This summer, explore New Hampshire and the other 
New England states— where American history began and 
where it’s still the most fun to be! 


Maine’s countless vacation appeals 
include such glorious views as this one 
of ocean, forests, mountains. 
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Towering peaks, excellent roads; 
ever-changing, ever-delightful vistas 
provide incomparable holiday thrills. 








Vermont's pastoral beauty has induced 
hundreds of world-famous artists 
to become permanent residents. 


Glistening mountain-ringed 


lakes and sandy beaches ; <a ~~ “ ; ” 
are typical of New Hampshire’s ; Ee ~ \. staunch defender sf liberty, 
Inland Playground, is but one of Massachusetts’ many *) \ 
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Connecticut's fabulous Long Island shore - 
offers every vacation contrast: 


sandy beach or sun-warmed rocks. 





World-famous Newport, R. I., - 
still unique but no longer exclusive, 
provides ali holiday attractions. 


Department MH, New Hampshire Planning & Development Commission, Concord, New Hampshire 


For free information and detailed help in planning your vacation, write 









This advertisement is one =e 
of a series planned by This message is brought to you as a vacation planning service through the support and cooperation of: 
The New ENGLAND Boston & Maine Railroad, First National Bank of Boston, First National Stores, Greyhound Lines of New 
COUNCIL England, New England Council, New England Hotel Association, New Hampshire State Planning & Develop- 
for Economic Development ment Commission, Northeast Airlines, R. S. Robie, Inc., and other civic-minded firms and individuals 
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MARCH COVER. Our cover this month illustrates a fascinating tour of Southern Florida. The 
baseball players in various attitudes of arrested action spotted around the peninsula mark 
spring-training bases of major-league ball clubs. Fans can identify them by the club em- 
blems in the small circles nearby. The birds, beasts and gaily-dressed people indicate favor- 
ite vacation places and activities. You'll find a more detailed key to all this on page 65. 


NEXT MONTH. April HoLipay will be all about Italy—an issue packed with informative 
and brilliantly written articles. Sean O’Faolain will write about her wonderful people, 
Aubrey Menen will tour her ancient shores. Alan Moorehead will review the magic of the 
Renaissance and Carlo Levi will discuss her ageless art. Articles too on the language, the 
food, gay life, best buys, sport, plus all the regular HOLIDAY departments and features. 
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One of earth’s rainiest 


areas is in: 
() Indonesia (CO) India (©) Indochina 


The state of Assam in India boasts 
an area averaging over 400 inches 
of rain a year—one of the world’s 
rainiest. Though it’s not recom- 
mended as a vacation spot, you can 
cash First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks in Assam. Any- 
where, in fact! All over the world! 


18 is the legal 
voting age in: 
[] Oregon [() Georgia 


Georgia is the only state to reduce 
the legal voting age from 21 to 18, 
One thing you can be sure of in any 
State is the popularity of First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Only you can cash them, 
Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 


[] Vermont 


The quetzal is a 

currency unit in: 
[) Brazil ( Chile 
Guatemala is where you'll trade 
dollars for quetzals. And you'll do 
it with ease if you’re carrying your 
travel funds in First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks. Ask 
for them at your bank. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 — 
each a different color to prevent 
errors when you cash them, 


[_] Guatemala 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Built to keep Amenicanc 





out of Conoda. 


Ontario's historic forts were built in 
bygone years as defense against invasion 
from the United States! But today, with 
our two nations so friendly, American 
visitors find the forts and their museums 
fascinating attractions! 
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much to do—sports! touring! 
aeaober So much to see—historic sites! 
unspoiled scenery! restful villages and 
bustling cities! All distinctively Canadian! 
All so easy-to-reach! Come to uncrowded 
Ontario for a perfect family vacation— 
just across the Great Lakes! Send the 
coupon —today. 



















TRAVEL TIPS 


@ Liberal U.S. customs 
exemptions on fine 
Canadian and British 
goods. 

@ Good food and 
accommodation. 

@ More miles of toll-free 
highways than any 
State in the Union. 





Canada's 
Vacation Playground 
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. Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, l 
~ Room 80, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario . 
| Please send me free literature about Ontario vacations. | 
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LETTERS 


Applause 
I, and surely many others, will never 
forget The American Theater by Mr. 
Arthur Miller in January Ho.ipay. 
This is one of the most magnificent 
pieces on the subject ever written. It is 
inspired in feeling, brilliant in execu- 
tion and reminds us all of what the the- 
ater is, now and always. Here indeed is 
the very soul of the whole subject. Con- 
gratulations to Mr. Miller can be shared 
by you for having published this re- 
markable essay. JOHN B. CLARK 
Tarzana, Calif. 


Arthur Miller’s piece on the theater 
is one of the best magazine things I’ve 
read in years. JEROME WEIDMAN 

Westport, Conn. 


American Girls at Large 


I vote American Girl in Paris pretty 
poor stuff. But to publish Carter Jeffer- 
son’s letter praising Nancy (Letters, 
January HOLIDAY) is, it seems to me, 
completely inexcusable. Why he should 
think Nancy’s “independence of social 
strictures” would “make art and philos- 
ophy and knowledge and reason more 
respected and more respectable” I'll 
never know. He thinks this country 
needs morz people like Nancy. I dis- 
agree. This country has far too many 
like her running at large these days. 

MRS. EDNA HOWARD 
Seattle, Wash. 
Truthful Party 

Please congratulate Clifton Fadiman 
on the Fred Allen article (Party of One, 
December HOLIDAY)—searching, sym- 
pathetic, truthful. STEVE GIBBINS 

Chicago 
Souvenir 

In your elegant magazine, November 
issue, you published a sketch of me. I 
thank you and John McNulty. If, per- 
chance, you have no further use for the 
original drawing, | should be most 
pleased to have it as a souvenir. The his- 
tory and memories of a small-town man 
are locked in his souvenirs. 

MICHAEL GLAZIER 
Tralee, Ireland 





Mr. Glazier’s souvenir is on its way. 


Cary’s England 

I have just read Joyce Cary’s fine ar- 
ticle in November Ho.ipay (Party of 
One). Last May and June I spent some 
weeks in Scotland and England and my 
experience with the British people agrees 
with everything he said. The people 
showed an interest and kindness far be- 
yond any that I expected or deserved. 

The question most frequently asked 
was, “‘In what part of the States do you 


live?” I would reply, ““Columbus, Ohio,” 
and if they looked a little vague, I 
would add, “That is in the Midwest.” 
Another frequent question, especially 
in Scotland, was “Is it true that you 
tear down good buildings and build 
new ones in their place?”’ In London, if 
I wanted to know which bus to take, | 
would walk up to a queue and ask a 
woman. Before we finished, three were 
always helping me. On at least two oc- 
casions women went out of their way to 
make sure that I got on the right bus 
and to see that I was not injured in the 
“left hand” traffic. Such kindness can- 
not help having an effect against the 
misunderstandings Mr. Cary mentions. 
MILDRED G. DURBIN 

Columbus, Ohio 





Chaplain M. Podet and Seaman 
Fk. Haman inside Vesuvius’ crater, 


Where’s the Fire? 


Ho.ipay is one of the most popular 
magazines on our table of publications. 
Service men like it because most of 
them are camera fans and your pictures 
are always tops, and because 90 per 
cent of the men who come into Naples 
have just been to, or are headed for some 
country featured in HOLIDAY. 

Alan Moorehead’s The Mediter- 
ranean (November HOLIDAY) was 
passed from hand to hand, but every- 
body wanted to know when Mr. 
Moorehead had looked into the crater 
of Vesuvius and seen the ‘awful boiling 
depths below.” I enclose a picture of a 
trip to Vesuvius in July, 1954 (ten years 
after the last eruption) which shows 
some of our soldiers inside the crater. 
The descent was made to see the one 
spot where steam escapes and where by 
much puffing a cigarette may be ig- 
nited. ELOISE STERLING HIRT 

USO 
Naples 


Metropolitan 
The article America’s Greatest Mu- 
seum (December HOLipDAy) is silent as 
to the director of the Metropolitan. 
Harvard University occasionally con- 
fers the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Arts on exceptional men—about twenty 
in the past fifty years. The only re- 
cipient at the annual commencement 
on June 17, 1954, was Francis Henry 
Taylor, director, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. F. T. MONROE 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


e Holiday congratulates both Mr. 
Taylor and Harvard.—Ed 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Mans idea of a 
rugged sweater... 


“Da bent Ney lon 


Tough as a mainsail, comfortable, yet lightweight! 
Du Pont nylon makes your sweater wash without 
blocking, wear without stretching, and with sweaters 


of 100% nylon there's no worry from moths. 


Ol] DONT BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


RE6.u. 6. pat. Off 


Exciting new things are happening in NYLON—one of DU PONT’S modern-living fibers 
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Anywhere she goes... 
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she can buy Tampax 


Whether you travel by boat, plane or 
camel train, you can buy Tampax. It’s on 
sale in Egypt, Madagascar, New Guinea, 
Venezuela, Iraq, Guatemala—and scores 
of other foreign countries. It’s available, 
too, in every city, every town, every 
hamlet, throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

Such widespread distribution is clear 
evidence of the way Tampax internal 
Sanitary protection has ‘‘caught 
on” with women. And yet—is 
this so surprising? After all, 
Tampax is really the logical 
method of protection on “those 
days’’—the method that does away with 
the bulky belt-pin-pad harness, and sub- 
stitutes protection that’s far more con- 
venient and much easier to use. 

Wearer's hands needn't even touch the 
Tampax. Tampax can be worn in shower 
or ou. Tampax prevents odor from form- 
ing. Tampax is easy to dispose of. And 
it's so small, a month's supply can be 
carried in the purse. Choice of three ab- 
sorbencies at drug or notion counters. 
(Regular, Super, Junior.) Look for 
Tampax Vendor in restrooms through- 
out the United States. Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 








NOBELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 
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Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
eee eee ee eS eS SP eS SP Se eB ew eH eB ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 


Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


PARTY OF ONE 


A pitchman-professor looks back, without apology, 


on a career dedicated to The Forgotten Public 


Last month these columns were 
given over to some reflections on the 
gentle art of being fifty. They boiled 
down to the modest claim that the 
semicentenarian has at least gained 
the right to try to make sense of 
himself. Often that is his sole vic- 
tory. Perhaps the other objects of 
our striving—security, recognition, 
achievement—should be framed in 
those curled accents of doubt, 
quotation marks. If it were not so, 
attaining these objects should make 
one feel whole. That this is rarely 
the case our most probing literature, 
from Henry Thoreau to John Mar- 
quand, continuously bears witness. 

The trick remains: to find, in 
Henry James’ phrase, the figure in 
one’s own carpet. Here we collide 
with the biologist’s facer: How ex- 
amine an organism in the laboratory 
when that organism is changed by 
the very conditions of the examina- 
tion? We can look at another man’s 
life and make a fair fist at saying 
what it is about. Look at your own. 
It shimmers like a silverfish and is as 
suddenly not there. 

Nevertheless, remembering al- 
ways Socrates’ words about the un- 
examined life (he thought it hardly 
worth living), we persist in our 
spiritual field geology, hoping al- 
ways to come upon an outcropping 
of the truth, or, at worst, a fault. 

What I think I have found out 
about myself may be mildly interest- 
ing for this reason only: that many 
Americans involved in one or more 
of my trades seem to show figures in 
their carpets not unlike my own. 

The life of competition produces 
mainly two kinds of men: job men 
and career men. Both are captive, 
owning a common master, competi- 
tion itself. But the career men, who 
make or own or partly own busi- 
nesses, a fruit stand or General 
Motors, breathe a larger air of free- 
dom than do the job men. The job 
men, who work for others, are, 
whatever their income, of a lower 
order—not as total beings, of course, 
but as competitive beings. 


1 am a job man, formed by nature 
for the salariat. 

But of this species I am a particu- 
lar, if common, variety. | am a job 
changer. Most bank presidents have 
become bank presidents by persist- 
ing in working in banks. But most 
novelists I know, and even more 
rabbity types, such as essayists and 
book reviewers, are natural job 
changers. They have done scores of 
different things, rarely any su- 
premely well. 

That is my case. Like most men 
ill-suited either to business or 
bohemianism, I have a low boredom 
threshold and cannot fix for long on 
the delights of either accumulation 
or irresponsibility. The consequence 
is that I have had no career. Instead 
I have held down, until my antago- 
nist calmly arose and threw me, a 
fairly large number of jobs. Each 
time I took one of these jobs— 
librarianship, tutoring, magazine 
selling, nurse-companioning, camp- 
counseling, translating, writing semi- 
fake biographies of businessmen, 
editing, publishing, journalism, re- 
viewing, teaching, lecturing, radio, 
television, anthologizing, platform 
reading, book-club judging, movie 
advising, dealing in first editions, or 
waiting on table—I thought my 
motive was to earn a living. It is one 
of the comic delusions of the senti- 
mental American working middle- 
class male that he does it for the 
wife and kiddies. If he cared to poke 
about in his unconscious he might 
often discover that he acquired the 
wife and kiddies so that he might 
have a socially respectable excuse 
for acquiring the jobs. And he ac- 
quired the jobs, in my own case as 
in the case of many others, partly to 
keep himself alive but just as much 
to test himself against life. I have 
never listened to the studio audio 
engineer with his ‘“Testing-one-two- 
three-four-testing’’ without a sense 
that I had just overheard my biog- 
raphy. 

It is another delusion to suppose 
that we earn a living by a series of 
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A middleman of opinion at work. 


accidents, catching opportunities as 
they whiz by. Our country is too 
magnificently various, too generous 
in its gifts, for this to be entirely 
true. We pick and choose without 
knowing it. Only the semicentenar- 
ian has gained enough perspective 
to see that this is so. 

I can now detect even in my own 
pocket assortment of small trades 
some elements of the antirandom. 

We are all Walter Mittys, of 
course, but I think American men 
mittier (women, as more rational, 
are excluded from this rhinestone 
generalization) than those of other 
stocks. Mr. Mitty was content to 
dream of being a heroic bomber pilot 
and such popular avatars. I have 
always dreamed, among other things, 
of being a scholar, perhaps even a 
college professor. These callings 
seem to my mind far more exciting 
than the most glamorous of Mr. 
Mitty’s secret lives, involving as they 
do the never-ending risk of working 
amid ideas, which are really dan- 
gerous. The airman may kill him- 
self, but a bad idea can kill tens 
of millions. It has done so and is 
doing so. 

I do not have enough brains to be 
a scholar—I mean a good scholar— 
and that’s about all there is to it. 
But I can now see that the Mitty in 
me has in part dictated my life. My 
Mitty, at turn after turn, has urged 
me toward activities that have re- 
sulted in my becoming a kind 
of hemidemisemiprofessor, or per- 
haps only a hemidemisemiquasi- 
professor. For about a quarter of a 
century I have been one of that 
small, unimpressive army of Amer- 
ican communicators who act as 
middlemen of thought and opinion. 
(I have also engaged in several tele- 
visionary enterprises that did not im- 
pinge on thought or opinion in any 
way. One must live. So—I speak as a 
married man and father of three— 
must five.) 

I have been a kind of pitchman- 
professor, selling ideas, often other 

Continued on Page 8 
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This is the Eldorado—a new adventure in automotive design 


and engineering—with brilliant and dramatic styling . . . hand- 


crafted, ae leather interiors ... “disappearing” top. . . 
and a sensational 270-h.p. engine. In all that it is, and does, 
and represents .. . it is the finest fruit of Cadillac’s never-ending 


crusade to build greater quality into the American motor car. 


Now in limited production ¢ Price on request 
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Let his background 
smooth your way to Europe 


Always talk over your travel plans with the man best equipped to deal 
with them—your travel agent. His services usually cost you nothing. 
So listen to his reasons for flying Air France. Note that he empha- 
sizes the solid dependability of daily Air France flights in Super “C” 
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Continued from Page 6 

men’s, at marked-down figures, 
which are easier to meet than is the 
full price of complete intellectual 
concentration. I do not apologize 
for this. It is the best | and my many 
peers can do. And I am convinced 
the job is necessary. 

In our country the effects of uni- 
versal literacy are as yet not entirely 
clear. We would seem to have elimi- 
nated the mental torpor of the tra- 
ditional Old World peasant class. 
Even the hillbilly wants to start a 
band and end his days a hillwilliam, 
lording it in a stucco palace in the 
high country back of Hollywood. 
But in another sense we kave sub- 
stituted a new, streamlined torpor 
for the old-fashioned one. It doesn’t 
look like torpor at all. The lovely 
girl cheer leaders who decorate the 
pages of our picture magazines are 
alert, shining-eyed, beaver-busy. But 
our educators are not quite sure that 
the content of the cheer-leading mind 
is much denser than that of the mind 
of a 14th Century goose girl. The 
goose girl, believing in God, had at 
least some connection with vast 
ideas. 

At the moment we are producing 
a large class (large in comparison 
with former ages) of highly educated 
citizens, and a much larger class of 
formally instructed but underedu- 
cated citizens. What we do not seem 
to be producing in adequate quan- 
tity is a large class of fairly well- 
educated citizens. The gap between a 
Norbert Wiener and a (fill in a name 
of your own choice) is slowly widen- 
ing, despite the fact that our institu- 
tions of education—school, press, 
publishing house, museum, sym- 
phony orchestra—are more effi- 
ciently organized than anywhere else 
on the face of the globe. 

To reduce this gap, to re-create 
and nourish the kind of middle-brow 
public that in another century used 
to read and listen to, let us say, 
Emerson, the popularizer has been 
invented. At his best he is extremely 
useful. He mediates between a 
formed body of thought and a rather 
formless, shifting body of readers. 
It is not only that he assuages the 
mental hungers of a group that feels 
alienated or even repelled by more 
difficult material, such as most mod- 
ern poetry, philosophy, criticism 
and even certain kinds of vanguard 
fiction. It is also that he acts as a 
solid floor preventing too many 
members of this group from falling 
into the subcellar of the comics and 
the soap opera. Call him a stopgap, 
if you wish, but admit that there is a 
gap and that he is a stopper. 

If the subcellar exists, so does the 
airy and remote garret in which, far 
above the living quarters, dwells our 
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highly educated class. This too is 
increasing in numbers; but as it does 
so it increases also in subtlety, re- 
finement and remoteness. Feeling it- 
self outside the main stream of 
American opinion, it chooses what 
appears to be the only course open 
to it—that is, to intensify, with a 
certain stoic, unconcessive pride, 
its sense of its own insulated identity. 
High-level literary criticism becomes 
more and more learned, makes more 
and more delicate distinctions, forges 
more and more passionately its own 
private closed language—and moves 
further and further away from the 
mass of moderately educated Amer- 
icans who, still respecting the things 
of the mind, feel cut off from first- 
class intellectual leadership. The 
same thing is happening in poetry, 
in philosophy and in other areas of 
thought. We are developing a mag- 
nificent mandarin class and a less 
magnificent mental coolie class. If 
the intermediate class is starved out 
a most unhealthy state of affairs will 
result. 

For some years people such as 
myself—not well educated but frankly 
amorous of education—have been 
trying to use every available medium 
of communication as a means of 
closing the gap and ministering to a 
beleaguered audience that is in dan- 
ger of becoming the Forgotten Pub- 
lic. We have not done this out of 
“social consciousness” or any no- 
bility of soul. We have done it in 
part because it is the only way we 
know to make an honest living and 
in part because it provides a most 
enjoyable occupation. 

As I write this, for example, I am 
engaged in running a radio show 
called Conversation. It attempts, 
using the talents of three good talk- 
ers plus my M.C. self, to revive an 
obsolescent art, that of civilized, 
noncontroversial, discursive, non- 
patronizing talk. We try, though 
not too sweatily, to entertain; but, 
between you and me and don’t tell 
anybody, whatever modest value 
the program has is basically educa- 
tional. Nothing we say deserves to 
be treasured in the memory. But 
merely to dramatize once a week the 
idea of mental play, in a period un- 
duly suspicious of that idea, has to 
my mind educational merit. 

Conversation, on its particular 
level, is one example of the mental 
brokerage business I have for years 
been engaged in, blending the pitch- 
man and the would-be professor, a 
weird combination that only the 
wonderful flexibility of our fluctu- 
ating culture would permit. 

Another example is provided by 
another of my trades: talking about 
books. 

Continued on Page 11 
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Continued from Page 9 : 

In his recent The Languages of 
Criticism and the Structure of Poetry, 
Prof. R. S. Crane distinguishes three 
kinds of critics. The first, whom we 
shall call A, is an applier of a sys- 
tem. He measures literature by a 
single yardstick—Jeffersonian liber- 
alism or Kierkegaard existentialism 
or Soviet Marxism. The second, B, 
practices “scientific” criticism. He is 
rigorously analytical. He studies 
the work of art as a whole, particu- 
larly its structure. Then there’s C. 
He practices “literary journalism. . . 
that takes the form of cultivated 
causerie, after the manner of Hazlitt, 
Sainte-Beuve, Matthew Arnold and 
their many descendants.” 

It requires stricter application to 
become A or B than to become C. 
Yet the odd fact is that in our own 
country A’s and B’s are increasing 
in number, C’s are lessening. I can 
name you ten brilliant A’s or B’s to 
one Edmund Wilson or Gilbert 
Highet or John Mason Brown. 

Why should this be so? The an- 
swer is involved with the question of 
the nature of the audience. Whether 
he be a conservative Anglo-Catholic, 
like T. S. Eliot, or a Southern 
agrarian, like Allen Tate, critic A 
has an audience. Each of these 
schools has its scholars and, as with 
schools of fish, these tend to keep 
together for mutual support. Critic 
B has an audience too, made up of 
like-minded specialists or jealous 
competitors, usually college and 
university scholars. 

But C, working within neither a 
sect nor an academy, is never quite 
sure who his audience is or indeed 
whether he has any. Sainte-Beuve, 
Hazlitt, Emerson, Arnold had no 
trouble in finding an audience of 
moderately cultivated men and 
women who were neither sectarians 
nor specialists. Our friend C is a 
character wistfully in search of this 
audience. It is his uncertainty, 
among other things, that prevents 
him from multiplying. 

Then there is science. Let us ad- 
mit that at least in our own country 
science kings it over the realm of 
intellectual discourse, as philoso- 
phy did in the 13th Century. Thus 
all other faculties, often uncon- 
sciously, try to catch some of the 
divinity that hedges the king. Both 
critics A and B can plausibly claim 
that their doctrines or methods imi- 
tate science. Both A and B, along 
with King Science, scorn subjectiv- 
ity. Both, as does science, develop a 
private language, often departing 
widely from vernacular English. 

But poor old C, floundering along 
with his 19th Century, pretech- 
nological, slovenly habits, has no 

Continued on Page 78 
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Everywhere in Britain, as here in ancient Rye, old hostelries display their signs of welcome. 
At many comfortable hotels and inns, bed and a good breakfast can cost you under $3. 
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Tourists stroll in the lovely gardens of Penshurst Place, Kent. 
It’s the ancestral home of Lord de °! Isle and Dudley, V. C. 


HOW LITTLE WOULD A VACATION 
IN BRITAIN COST YOU TODAY ? 
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HERE was never a better year than this for visiting Great Britain. Her 
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and automobiles. At first, you will hardly believe that your dollar goes so far. 
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For instance, almost anywhere in Britain you can find roast beef on the 
menu for $1 or less. Theater tickets cost from 70¢ to $2.45. London bus fares 
start at 2¢—for about a mile. For 35¢, you can get a first-class haircut. 

Same thing when you shop. You can buy a genuine Scotch tweed jacket 
for $20: and real bargains await you in cashmeres, Irish linen, leather goods, 
silver, glass and china. 

For less than $200, you’ll be able to tour around for two thrilling weeks in 
Britain—then come back with a wealth of memories and treasure. Another $550 
will more than cover your round-trip ticket by sea or air—and, even during 
the summer season, you can travel to Britain and back in very comfortable 
accommodations for as little as $350. 

So start things moving. Drop in for a chat with your Travel Agent —and 
mail the coupon for free illustrated literature. 








Life Guards on parade personify Britain’s 
proud tradition of pomp and pageantry. 











The lure of Loch Lomond’s bonnie banks halts travelers, holding them spell- 


bound. Whether you tak’ the high road or the low road, you’ll feel gloriously 
independent if you hire a stalwart British car. Driving it yourself, you’ll cover 
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BAKED RICE PUDDING 
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CHESHIRE CHEESE 


Visitors inspect historic uniforms on display at York City Museum, 
after seeing the magnificent stained glass windows of York Minster. 
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Britain is a very small country — about the size of Wyoming. You don’t have 
to make long journeys—to get from one place of enchantment to the next. 
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Garroway 
at Home 


He lives in a penthouse, 
trades quips with the smartest—yet holds 


on to a genuine warm humanity 


Dave Garroway comes into Amer- 
ican homes from New York to Los 
Angeles five mornings a week for an 
hour or two hours. He talks about 
new books, the weather, the Broad- 
way show that opened the night be- 
fore and a variety of sponsors’ prod- 
ucts. He interviews scientists, poli- 
ticians and beauty queens, and turns 
over microphone and camera to his 
own program’s staff of news an- 
alysts, fashion experts and special- 
events commentators. 

He does all this with a warmly hu- 
man ease that never degenerates into 
canned folksiness. He never seems to 
be talking down to his audience and 
he seldom talks above their heads. 
He exudes normality without any of 
the cloying buddy-buddyness af- 
fected by too many of his TV and 
radio M.C. counterparts. 

Meeting Garroway in person, you 
get a feeling that his TV perform- 
ance, though entirely sincere, reveals 
only one layer of a considerably 
more complex and possibly even 
more rewarding personality. 

“It’s not a bad life at all,’’ Garro- 
way says, looking out over the sky 
line of Manhattan from his pent- 
house apartment on Park Avenue. 

There is nothing defensive about 
his inflection; his is a good life and 
he knows it. The description of his 
surroundings, however, may be mis- 
leading. The apartment is on Park 
Avenue and it is a penthouse, but it 
resembles neither a luxury movie set 
nor the bachelor’s plush hideaway 
of adolescent dreams. 

It is a smallish, L-shaped single 
room with a bath off one end and a 
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medium-sized kitchen. Over a pan- 
try counter in the kitchen hangs a 
fine brass bird cage containing a 
ceramic head marked with the lines 
and areas of phrenological lore— 
Understanding, Love, and so on. 

“I've been used to one-room 
apartments,’’ Garroway says, “‘so I 
took down the wall that cut off the 
sleeping quarters and made this one- 
room too. It’s more comfortable.” 

The sleeping quarters consist of a 
large bed with an Oxford-gray cover- 
let, and a long, low shelf within 
reaching distance all along one side 
of the bed. On the shelf are radio, 
electric clock, telephone, remote 
controls for the TV set across the 
room, record player and other elec- 
tronic gadgets. A handsome mobile 
of fish in different natural-wood col- 
ors swims above the whole. 

“IT can run almost everything from 
the bed if I’m lazy,’ Garroway ex- 
plains. ““Some weekends I may not 
even get out of bed. I can read there 
and listen to playbacks, plan pro- 
grams, watch shows I have to catch, 
make calls, all that stuff.” 

There are no signs of laziness 
about Garroway, however. A regi- 
men which gets him to the studio at 
four or five every morning and keeps 
him busy most of every weekday 
makes some kind of weekend hiber- 
nation almost a necessity. 

The need for this early rising and 
continuous work is, of course, To- 
day, the seven to nine A.M. NBC 
television show over which Garro- 
way has been presiding since its net- 
work launching early in 1952. In its 
short existence, Today has revolu- 


tionized network television thinking. 
It was the brain child of Sylvester L. 


(Pat) Weaver, now president of 
NBC. What was new about Today 
was its organization as a sort of net- 
work magazine, a section of time to 
be filled at the discretion of the net- 
work, not the sponsor, with adver- 
tising spots to be sold to all comers, 
much as the advertising pages of a 
magazine or a newspaper are sold. 

“| heard about the program while 
I was in Chicago,” Garroway re- 
members, “and I wanted to do it, so 
I came East.” 

In Chicago Garroway had been 
something of a TV pioneer himself. 
His Garroway at Large was one of 
the first network shows to win an 
audience while preserving a fair 
standard of wit and literacy. It was 
an informal half hour through which 
Garroway wandered, taking his 
viewers backstage over and under 
the cables and power lines with 
which a TV studio is strewn. He in- 
terspersed live entertainment, from 
singing to comedy, with sometimes 
wry but never bitter offhand com- 
ments of his own. 

“Pat Weaver hadn’t been thinking 
of anyone like me for this proposed 
show,” he says. “‘He really wanted a 
think-type commentator. But I made 
an audition, just the audio, in my 
best March-of-Time doom-heavy 
voice, and it got me in. Come to 
think of it, I never have used that 
voice on the show. 

“At first Today was all confusion. 
Then, after about eight months, the 
ratings began to look good. But the 
ad agencies couldn’t believe anyone 


Dave Garroway and the 
head in a gilded cage. 
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was up to watch TV at that hour. 
No matter what the ratings said.” 

The ratings were right. The ma- 
jority of Americans are up from 
seven on, and they switched on their 
TV sets to watch Garroway. Today 
became one of the success stories of 
TV. From its example have sprung 
NBC’s similar shows, Home with 
Arlene Francis later in the morning, 
and Tonight with Steve Allen at the 
time you'd expect. CBS has followed 
suit with The Morning Show featur- 
ing Jack Paar and running at the 
same time as Today. 

I asked Garroway about Today’s 
organization. 

He stretched his long frame, fron 
rope-soled casual shoes to horn 
rimmed glasses before replying. 

‘““We once sat down to figure out 
how many people worked on the 
show,” he said, “‘and came up with 
two hundred. Of course, that’s in- 
cluding guys in remote units who 
may have film on one showa month. 
Actually there are about eighty 
people working on it steadily. That’s 
crews and announcers and news ed- 
itors and feature editors and writers. 

“The show may sound informal— 
it should—but it is still pretty com- 
pletely written in advance. We allow 
for flexibility, though—sudden 
changes, late news, some parts run- 
ning too long, things like that. Every 
morning after the show we have a 
meeting of writers and staff to plan 
the next show and go over the old 
one for faults. Then at five every 
morning or earlier we get to work on 
the show coming up, plan it as com- 

Continued on Page 16 
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Continued from Page 14 

pletely as we can, allow for news 
events which may change it. We 
managed to put some film together, 
literally in fifteen minutes, when 
King George died, but we never 
want to be caught that short again.” 


I asked about Today's crowds, 
that gather every morning, starting 
well before seven, to watch the pro- 
gram from the street, and in turn to 
be gazed at by Today's cameras. 

“We planned that from the begin- 
ning,” Garroway says, “but we 
thought we'd only get a handful of 
early-morning citizens. Now it’s 
usually jammed every morning and 
there may be anyone in the crowd up 
to Harry S. Truman. 

“Lots of out-of-towners are anx- 
ious to get up front and wave so that 
folks back home can see them. Some 
with cardboard signs saying ‘Hello, 
Mayme.” Some with signs that are 
purely mysterious. There’s one chap 
who’s a regular. He often holds up 
little signs wishing Happy Birthday 
or Valentine’s Day to his mother 
who lives in Boston.” 

What guest had appeared on To- 
day and stuck most pleasantly in 
Garroway’s mind? 

“That’s a tough one,” he said. 
“Looking back, though, I can think 
of Mrs. Roosevelt, who has been 
wonderful, and General Alfred 
Gruenther, who was a real person 
and very informative, and, let’s see, 
a movie star I’d never given much 
thought to—always thought was 
probably kind of stiff—Ann Miller, 
who turned out to be delightful. But 
we've had so many people on the 
show, so many warm-blooded peo- 
ple it’s hard to pick a handful out.” 

“Warm-blooded,”’ incidentally, 
emerges as a high word of praise in 
the Garroway vocabulary. 

“I remember one show well,” he 
went on, “probably because of the 
incongruity. On it we had Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Three Queens: Miss 

Concrete Life Preserver, Miss Ex- 


posure Meter and Miss Pasta 
Fazool’. So help me, that was the 
billing!” 


The Garroway gift, an unusual 
combination of warmth and intelli- 
gence, has enabled him to cope 
equally skillfully with authentic 
greats like Mrs. Roosevelt and Frank 
Lloyd Wright and the latest con- 
signment of beauty queens and star- 
lets. Some of the press-agented 
pretties who appear on Today have a 
verbal level of literacy seemingly 
lower than that of Mr. Muggs, the 
show's starring chimp, but Garro- 
way manages neither to rib them nor 
to leer. A genuine interest in almost 
everything helps him make almost 

Continued on Page 18 
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Continued from Page 16 
all his exhibits, human or inanimate, 
interesting to his viewers. 

Muggs, the aforementioned chimp, 
is as much a Today trade-mark as 
Garroway himself. 

‘Muggs is fine,” Garroway says, 
“but we already have his replace- 
ment in training. It’s a sad thing 
about chimps, but they eventually 
turn unfriendly and unco-operative. 
Three years is about their show- 
business life, then they have to be re- 
tired. I can see poor Muggsy, still in 
the prime of life, boring other zoo 
chimps with an album of his clip- 
pings from the great days when he 
was a TV idol.” 

I asked Garroway if he had much 
trouble on the show with the unex- 
pected—guests making boners, pro- 
fanity and the like? 

“Very little,” he said. ““One rea- 
son is the show is so completely 
written in advance. One occasion I 
remember, we had Elaine Stewart for 
a guest. She showed up in a mink 
coat and nobody thought about see- 
ing what she had on under it. When 
we were on the air and she took the 
coat off, she was wearing a dress cut 
down ... well, cut down very low. 

“We got about five hundred let- 
ters on the subject but they were 
about evenly divided. Half were in- 


dignant about the low-cut dress, the 
other half said wasn’t it nice to see so 
much of a pretty girl so early in the 
morning. You never know.” 

Inevitably, I asked about “Peace,” 
the semibenediction with raised 
hand which Garroway uses to end 
his show. 

“T couldn’t pin down how it came 
to me,” he said. “Used to know a girl 
who was a great admirer of Father 
Divine and she was always saying 
‘Peace, it’s wonderful.’ So once on 
one of the Chicago shows I said 
‘Peace’ and Charley Andrews who 
was writing the show thought it 
fitted in fine. I’ve been using it ever 
since.” 

Garroway talks comfortably and 
with unconceited assurance. He 
leans back as he talks on a long, low 
couch, modern but not cranky in 
design. 

I asked him who had decorated 
the apartment and he said he had. 

“The paper in the bathroom is 
botanical charts that they use in 
French schoolrooms,” he explained. 
“I saw some of them once in a bar 
in Paris and copied down the name 
and sent for them. That wall over 
there is an aerial map of New York.” 

Splashes of color in paintings or 
chair coverings picked up the room. 
At one end of a grand piano, which 
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took up almost half the longer part 
of the room’s L, was a floor-to-ceil- 
ing tree of lamps studded with ad- 
justable spots. The whole effect was 
contemporary and, possibly because 
Garroway had superintended de- 
tails himself, personal and not at all 
cold. It could have been the room of 
an especially sensitive and urbane 
monk of some intellectual order. 

It reflected Garroway and yet like 
Garroway himself it eluded me in 
some way. For I found him one of 
the pleasantest persons I have ever 
interviewed and at the same time 
one of the least clear of definition. 

The film star who is hail-fellow- 
well-met or the starlet who is a 
crazy-mixed-up-kid, the director who 
lives in and for his work and the 
smart cookie who is out to make a 
buck are all fairly simple figures. 
Garroway is not. 

He is an easy-going and courteous 
man, trim at six-feet-something, 
well-dressed, good-looking several 
miles away from the window- 
dummy pattern, affable and com- 
plex. Inhisenthusiasm for his present 
life and for New York you get the 
impression that he is almost perfectly 
the Urban Male of 1955. 

“I took two weeks of my vacation 
last year just staying in town, seeing 
the things I never had time to see,” 


he says. “Took the boat trip around 
the island four times.” And he walks 
you out to the narrow terrace which 
surrounds his apartment to show 
you, proudly, the city beneath and 
on every side. 

But at the very same time you get 
the feeling that in any other sur- 
roundings, if they were the sur- 
roundings of his job and his life at 
the moment, he would be equally at 
home. 

Instead of skyscrapers, he could 
be showing off Black Angus; in- 
stead of talking about audience 
ratings or ad agencies, he could be 
talking about trapping or fur or 
utilizing algae for food. Whichever 
way fate might have nudged him. 

He bears out this impression him- 
self. | asked him about plans, what, 
for example, he thought of doing if 
Today ever ran dry? 

He seemed surprised. “I just 
don’t make plans,” he said. “Not 
that way. I'd do whatever came next. 
I honestly haven't given it much 
thought.” 

He likes his present existence, but 
you suspect that this liking is less be- 
cause of any intrinsic merit in the 
existence than because it exists. 

“Sometimes the celebrity thing 
can be a little tough,” he says. “I 
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A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


CHARLESTON 


Four days in one of the most gracious 
cities of the South, with its exquisite gardens 
and rich 18th Century atmosphere— 


all on a $50 budget 


bv Selbv Paul 


There are two things you will no- 
tice particularly about Charles- 
ton. First, how “colonial” it looks 
and feels, with its appealingly ar- 
chaic many-spired sky line, its nar- 
row twisting streets and cobbled 
lanes; of all major American cities, 
it is probably the least changed in 
appearance since colonial times. The 
second thing you will notice is that 
by comparison with some other 
great American cities, the current 
price scale in Charleston seems al- 
most as delightfully 18th Centuryish 
as its architecture. You will find 
that a $50 budget, covering all your 
expenses for four days except hotel 
bill and shopping purchases, will 
carry you through some pretty im- 
pressive gracious living. 

This will include two tours of the 
city, one by bus and another by 
horse and carriage; tours of historic 
homes, old plantations and world- 
famed gardens like Middleton or 





Stoll’s Alley: an intact segment of another, gentler age. 


Cypress; a boat trip to Fort Sumter: 
a play at the historic Dock Street 
Theatre; an 18th Century concert, 
by candlelight and in costume, at a 
famous old pre-Revolutionary house; 
and much epicurean dining in the 
grand tradition of the old-time 
Southern cuisine. Other choices open 
to you will be a rented-car outing 
to the Isle of Palms for a day at the 
beach, a boat trip round the harbor 
by night, a deep-sea fishing expedi- 
tion, and a tour by car of the Santee- 
Cooper playground, with its fine 
lakes, great canal and dam. 

You will be pleased, too, by the 
hotel accommodations offered—and 
their prices. Minimum in-season 
rates (from about January | to 
April 30) range from about $4 sin- 
gle, $7 double, at historic hotels like 
the Charleston and St. John’s, to 
$6 single, $8 double, at the Fort 
Sumter and Francis Marion. Out- 
of-town motor courts average $8.50 





Fort Sumter: a war was started here, with traditional Charleston courtesy. 


double, $10 twin, for in-season rates, 
with city courts, like the Sword Gate 
Lodge, running less. Be sure to make 
reservations during the season. 

Charleston, luckily for you, is an 
ideal city to explore on foot. It is a 
peninsular city, with its most inter- 
esting, historical section of about 
thirty square blocks, compactly 
bounded by the harbor and the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers. To make 
yourself quickly familiar with its 
geography and to guide you on your 
tours, don’t fail to pick up the gift 
map available at your hotel. 


But you are here and it is Wednes- 
day, and in all likelihood a warm, 
bright day, with the smell of grow- 
ing things heady in the air. To make 
it easier to orient your excursions 
let’s assume you check in at the Fort 
Sumter, Charleston’s only water- 
front hotel, at the foot of King 
Street. Have breakfast there in the 
Rampart Room—fruit juice or ce- 
real, hot buttered toast, jam and a 
refillable coflee cup, all for 57c. (Tip 
is included, as it will be in all food 
and drink prices quoted.) Now 
you're taking the two-and-a-half- 
hour city tour by Gray Line. Your 
ticket is $1.75 and you should be 
ready to leave from your hotel 
by 9:45. 

Here are some of the highlights 
you hit. You see Hampton Park, 
which during the azalea season is 
worth the price of the trip. You 
drive through the grounds of the 
Military College of South Carolina, 
famed as The Citadel. You pass an 
ancient oak which owns the land it 
stands upon, an island in a busy 
thoroughfare. You sight the Old 
Exchange building, built in 1767 at 
the foot of Broad, where during the 
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Revolution patriotic citizens were 
imprisoned by the British, and 
where President Washington danced 
at a ball in his honor in 1791. You 
drive over cobblestoned Chalmers 
Street, see St. Philip’s Church, then 
enter the Dock Street Theatre, a 
WPA reconstruction built on the 
original site of the Dock Street The- 
atre opened in 1736. 

Back at your hotel, you can walk 
up King to Broad and The Shrimp- 
Ahoy for a shrimpburger (ground 
shrimp, green pepper, a delightful 
sauce), French fries and salad. With 
beverage and tip, $1.03. 

After lunch, walk a block east on 
Broad to Meeting Street, where in 
the City Hall (built 1802) there is the 
well-known Trumbull portrait of 
George Washington. Also at Broad 
and Meeting, visit St. Michael’s 
Church (1752) and see George Wash- 
ington’s pew and the lovely church- 
yard. The church is an almost exact 
copy of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in 
London, and presumably had the 
same architect. Head up Meeting 
Street to the Gibbes Art Gallery, 
view its fine 18th Century portraits 
and unrivaled miniatures, and after- 
ward stroll through the lovely for- 
mal garden between Gibbes Art Gal- 
lery and the Charleston Library. 
This is part of The Gateway Walk, a 
horticultural delight, which mean- 
ders for three city blocks through 
ancient churchyards right across the 
center of old Charleston. 

If you are lucky enough to be in 
Charleston between March 13 and 
April 8, pick up a ticket now in your 
hotel lobby for the Historic Charles- 
ton Foundation’s Open House Se- 
ries. You will visit four houses for 
$4, all beautiful and historic private 
residences thrown open only for this 
tour. Afternoon visiting hours are 
from 3—6 (different homes are open 
from 10 A.M. to | P.M. too) and you 
can arrange the sequence of visits to 
suit your convenience. Your tour 
will be a fine orientation to old 
Charleston. All houses are identified 
by banners and are staffed with 
guides. All are close enough to- 
gether for you to go the rounds on 
foot, and they are located by street 
and number in the guide leaflet 
which comes with your ticket. 

Your particular afternoon tour 
might include the magnificent Wil- 
liam Gibbes House (1772), with its 
priceless furnishings, exquisite ball- 
room, and collection of Oriental 
ceramics; the George Eveleigh House 
(1738), one of Charleston’s earliest 
and most beguiling homes; Mistress 
William Heyward’s House (1789), 
which has a famous ghost (though 
so far it hasn't put in an appearance 


under Foundation auspices); and 
the Colonel John Stuart House 
‘MARCH 








What makes 
Charlie’s movies 
so much better? 


No doubt he uses the new Weston 
DR Exposure Meter. It’s direct 
reading and so simple to use. Just 
point it at the subject and it in- 
stantly gives the correct Jens setting 
for perfectly exposed movies every 
time. Ideal for color, and still pic- 
tures too. Only $16.50 including 
leather case, at all photo stores. 


WESTON 





“The Meters Most Photographers Use“’ 
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MINNESOTA 


VACATION YOU NEED! 


@ She’!] simmer down (and so will you) 
when you page through the new Min- 
nesota Vacation Almanac. Learn what 
a variety of carefree fun awaits you 
and the whole family in the enchant- 
ing Land of 10,000 Lakes. Why not 
write for your free copy? 


MINNESOTA TOURIST INFORMATION 


Dept. HO-1 State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn, 
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THE FLAVOR 





Gentle the 


taste and accent 
the flavor 

of your favorite 
on-the-rocks with 
2 or 3 dashes of 


Angostura! 





Makes Better Drinks 














fz, YOUR CAR... 
YOUR EUROPE 


“Own” the place. Take your 
car “in your pocket” through 
the Rootes Overseas Delivery 
Plan. You're monarch of all 
you survey when you travel by 
Hillman Minx or Sunbeam 
automobile . . . you see more 
while spending less. These 
comfortable, reliable, econom- 
ical cars are backed by the 
manufacturer —the great 















Rootes Organization with ser- 
vice all over Europe. Rootes 
pioneered overseas delivery. 
You re safe in their hands. And 
Rootes cars, delivered where 
you land, start from $1,200. 
Pay 3 
then see your Hillman dealer, 
travel agent, or American 
Express. 











down. Send coupon, 








ROOTES MOTORS INC. 
505 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Dept. HO-2 
Please send me (check one): 
Details of Rootes Overseas Delivery 
Plan (Free) 
Rootes Overseas Travel Guide 
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(1772), a beautifully appointed 
Georgian home. 

If your Charleston visit doesn’t 
jibe with the dates of the Foundation 
tours, you can make up your own 
tour of famous historical houses 
from several that are open all year 
round (admission: $1 a house). Start 
with the Manigault House, at 350 
Meeting Street, which you reach 
from your hotel by taxi for 60c. 
This gem of the Adam style of archi- 
tecture was built around 1790, and 
is distinguished for exquisitely pro- 
portioned rooms, handsome heir- 
loom furnishings, an 18th Century 
nursery and lovely gatehouse and 
garden. Next, catch a bus across the 
street at Meeting and Hudson, 
headed for South Battery, and get off 
at Broad and Meeting. A short walk 
will bring you to 87 Church Street, 
the Heyward-Washington House, 
built in 1750. Thomas Heyward was 
a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Washington was his 
and the city’s guest here in 1791. 
The rare 18th Century, Charleston- 
made furniture and silver are special 
treasures of this house. (Incidentally, 
in summer it is opened only by ap- 
pointment.) Finally walk to 32 Le- 
gare, a few blocks away. This is the 
Sword Gate House, a mansion dat- 
ing from 1810 which replaced an 
18th Century house that burned. 
Particularly interesting are the fa- 
mous sword gates installed in 1848, 
the delightful formal garden and the 
breath-taking allée of magnolias. 

Whether you take the Foundation 
Tour or the alternate tour on your 
own, walk back to your hotel, 
freshen up, then taxi (60c) to the 
Carriage House, at 80 Market Street, 
for dinner and an evening of music 
and dancing. Yes, it used to be a 
carriage house in the days when you 
ordered a hack, and today the band 
is fittingly ensconced in a surrey 
with the fringe on top. The food is 
excellent, the steak comes as or- 
dered, the dance floor is intimate, 
orchestra and entertainment are 
often from “‘out of town’’ and good. 
Music begins at nine. Steak and a 
beer and dancing, $3.50. Today you 
have spent, at the most, $11.45, in- 
cluding tips and taxes. 


Thursday, breakfast in the hotel 
(57c) and be in the lobby by 9:45 to 
pick up the Gray Line’s three-and- 
a-half-hour tour of Middleton and 
Magnolia Gardens. Cost: $6.30, in- 
cluding tour ticket and admissions 
of $2 each to the gardens. 

Magnolia has been called “the 
most beautiful garden in the world,” 
and Middleton, ‘“‘a botanical para- 
dise.”” If you see them during the 
peak garden season you will espe- 
cially understand why. This “peak” 








SCOTCH 


THE CELEBRATION 





“It has a certain 
cleanness of taste 
and after-taste”’ 








86 PROOF. Blended Scotch Whiskey. Arthur Bell & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Perth, 
Scotland. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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VAIN eo it by rail.idé 
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route of the 






You meet magic Mexico at the 

border when you go via the route of 
the EAGLES! It’s the way to en- 
joy more of Mexico's colorful, ever- 


changing scenery. 


You won't want to miss (and don t) 
the typical Indian villages of adobe 


huts or the natives in color ul sera- 





pes offering their wares for sale whene 


L Apeitinnn i 
~~ 
44040 ever your train pauses. 


Make Mexico a “must” this year! And see it 
at its best... via MO-PAC’S popular route of 
the Eagles making direct connections through 
the Laredo Gateway with Mexico's 


luxurious, new streamlined Aztec Eagle. 







THE FINEST AND FASTEST 
DAILY TRAIN SERVICE BETWEEN 
THE U.S. AND MEXICO CITY 















MR. R. J. McDERMOTT 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 


1601 Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri 






Please send folder that will help plan a low cost trip to Mexico 
via MISSOURI PACIFIC 





if student, please show grade_ 






NAME : . sateen —_- 
ADDRESS 
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is placed by various partisans any- 
where from the moment in early 
winter when the camellia japonica 
displays its regal Oriental beauty to 
the brilliant show in April starring 
the incandescent azalea. But even in 
off-peak weeks, the gardens have 
their special wonders, such as the 
Maytime blossoming of the trees 
which give Magnolia Gardens its 
name. And no matter what is bloom- 
ing, there are always the perfect 
settings: Middleton’s formal green 
terraces and mazes, its vistas of the 
Butterfly Lakes and the bordering 
Ashley River; Magnolia’s arched 
bridges mirrored in black waters, 
its towering cypresses, its giant, 
emerald-leaved magnolia trees. And, 
of course, in both gardens, the 
graceful, mysterious cathedral of live 
oaks misted over with Spanish moss. 
The Charleston vicinity has an 
abundance of famous gardens, and 
perhaps an alternate Gray Line 
tour would be appealing. There are 
two tours that leave hotels at 2 P.M.— 
which would mean switching your 
Thursday morning and afternoon 
programs. One takes in Cypress 
Gardens, a path-encircled water gar- 
den, which you'll best enjoy from 
one of the little boats that barely 
stir its mysterious black waters. In- 
cluding your $2 Cypress admission, 
it costs $4.30, plus 50c for your seat 
in the boat. The other afternoon tour 
revives the Gay Nineties custom of 
a yacht cruise up the Ashley, past 
several plantations, to Magnolia 
Gardens. Your $4.50 ticket includes 
the three-and-a-half-hour round trip, 
admission and a snack aboard. 
Naturally, if you have a car of 
your own along, further choices in 
garden gadabouting are open. Espe- 
cially worth seeing are Pierates Cruze 
(admission $1.50), and Mateeba, an 
ancient plantation garden, open only 
in March and April (admission $2). 
Whatever gardens you decide to see, 
remember that only Middleton is 
open year round; most others are 
open from January | to May I. 
Assuming you have taken the 
Gray Line tour of Middleton and 
Magnolia, ask your bus driver on 
your return to let you off near King 
Street, and take a bus named Broad 
down King to Wentworth (buy 
three tokens for 25c). There, at 84 
Wentworth, lunch on the Balcony 
Buffet in Harold’s Cabin. The bal- 
cony overlooks a fascinating food 
shop, and for $1.15 you are served 
there with a choice sandwich, bev- 
erage and dessert, and have the fun 


of making your own selections of 


salad, condiments and cheeses from 
a tempting buffet. 

After browsing among the gour- 
met items in the food shop, you will 
probably be in a shopping mood, so 
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back to King and walk south two 
blocks to Market. This is Charles- 
ton’s main shopping district and you 
can easily spend the afternoon ex- 
ploring it, particularly, southward 
on King, the famous King Street 
antique shops, including Birlant’s, 
Patla’s and Schindler’s. Also worth 
looking into are the department 
stores, Kerrison’s and Belk’s; the 
specialty shops, Snelgrove’s and 
Daisy Bogin; and Legerton’s book 
store. 

As an alternate to this Thursday 
program of garden viewing and 
shopping, particularly in summer, 
you might want to consider a day 
at the beach. You can enjoy surf 
bathing around Charleston almost 
any time from April to November, 
and an outing to the Isle of Palms 
about ten miles away, with a lunch 
at the beach, would cost no more 
than the garden tour and lunch in 
town. By bus the round trip would 
cost you only 80c, but your budget 
allows you to travel luxuriously, 
hiring a drive-it-yourself car, which 
rents at $4 for ten hours, plus 8c a 
mile. Your beach locker would cost 
you only 50c. 

Best bet for dinner tonight is the 
Brewton Inn, a four-block walk 
from your hotel. The dining room 
here is in the old carriage house of a 
residence at Church and Tradd. The 
interior brick walls are softly tinted 
and there is an open arch leading to 
a patio. Charleston dishes are a spe- 
cialty, so order Chicken Brewton 
Inn, served in a scallop shell with a 
delicious sauce. This with a green 
salad, hot corn sticks, coffee and a 
dessert (pecan crisp, perhaps) is $2.25. 

In summer Brewton Inn is closed, 
so you might take your dinner in 
that season at Robertson’s, an un- 
usual and distinctly Charleston cafe- 
teria at either 11 Broad Street or 51 
Wentworth. Here an excellent din- 
ner ot, say, shrimp cocktail, deviled 
crab, candied yams, green beans, 
escalloped tomatoes, hot bread, des- 
sert and coffee would cost you 
only $1.57. 

For your nighttime entertain- 
ment, if you’re in town from October 
to June, you'll enjoy the community 
theater group at historic Dock Street 
Theatre. Judging by last year’s offer- 
ings, you're likely to see something 
like The Moon is Blue, Gigi or a 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. All 
seats are $1.50. 

If the theater is dark tonight, there 
is an enjoyable Gray Line twilight 
harbor trip you might substitute. 
Ticket is $1 and your boat leaves 
from Fort Sumter Dock at 8 P.M., 
May through August. This two-hour 
cruise shows you a magic, glittering 
city: rings and circles of light 

Continued on Page 27 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan — 

Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems — successful college 


prepara- 
tion and general education. Our 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
thes and we (1) devise individual- 


ized to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make Ad. lost time; (5) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively t t of tration and the science of 


concen’ 
study. | 72. Enroliment 30; 4% years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD 
SSTAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
utiful Shenandoah 





Box yY; 
BASIC COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


FORK UNION 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study 
increased hones aed Bats) in Upper 
* Lge grades 8- vcd concentra- 
be ty actredited. “® 7c highest 
ting. 
* ra 


By ny ‘pool Siena environ 
ment, exc ne health reco a“. Separate 
% School buildings rades 1-7). House- 
mothers, 58th yr. For ONE SUBJECT 
. PLAN booklet and catalog write: 
Or. J. C. Wicker, Box 13, Fork Union, Va, 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
Png the Nation's Shrine” Prepare your 


to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time 4 trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards 
Prep. my ao c Colm. fully accredited ; ages 12—20. 
All sports, Arty., € , Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
ROTC. Catalog. Box T, Wayne, Pa. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 
A~/ “Y |NSTITUTE 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 

conditions all year. Winter months at 

Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 

in America. R.O.T.C, For fully illustrated 

catalog, and “Why Florida” folder, address 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 

Box O Lyndon, Ky. 


Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
ious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr Basic 
ROTC Sports for all rt Ha armory, pool, golf. Many activ 
ities. Episcopal Est. 1858. Summer School-C amp. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
St. John's Military Academy 


The famous St. John's System trains boys to be their best— 
gcadenmically. physically, morally. Fully accredited. Grades 

~12. Conference type classes; inspired teaching. Reading 
fe linic. ROTC highest rating. All sports. Summer Camp 


Catalog. Dir, of Admissions, Box 735, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Founded 1860 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 




























with 
b= nace. 
in Florida 








THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


hy not the best in or your son? College 
ates Grades 9-12! Dacslty entirely Harvard, 
Cambridge. Every graduate has entered col- 
lege. New gym. 42 acres. Five foreign languages, 
concerts, theatre. Not military. Excellent f ‘ 
D. Route 6, St. Louis 





Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern met s. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROT All sports, horsemanship. 111th yr. 


Dir. of Admissions,1135 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 





Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
ersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Separate 
unior schools. Testing, guidance for college and career. 

Sports, boats; bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog. 


Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 
Peddie 


College preparatory. Grades 5-12. Endowed; fully accred- 
ited. Guidance; remedial reading; public speaking required. 
All sports, golf, swimming. Jr. School—separate dorm. 
240 acres. Summer session. 90th yr. Catalog on request. 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 3-E, Hightstown, N.J. 
Gilmour Academy 


A college preparatory school for boys near Cleveland con- 
- ed by Brothers of Holy Cross. Fully accredited. Small 
classes. 133 acre campus. Saeement facilities. Wide range 
of sports. C« and 

Brother Laurian LePereet, C.S.C., Box D, Gates Mills, Ohio 


Mercersburg Academy 

coragunges outstanding in leading colleges. Boys. Grades 9 
© 12. Remedial reading. Public speaking. Small classes. 

Beautiful compas, Gymnasium. Pool. Athletics for all. 

Established 1836. Write for catalog. 


Charles S. Tippetts, Ph.D., Box L, Mercersburg, Pa. 

















ege 
Western Military Academy 
Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success. 
Integrated program based on individual needs; career 
analysis for upper grades. Grades 7 Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All 
athletics; boating, riding, pool. 77th year. Near St Louis. 


Write Cel, Ralph B, Jackson, Supt., Box H-3, Alton, Ill, 
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Morgan Park Military Academy 
Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90°, enter college. Small classes. Grades 4—12 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry, Band. Art, music, drama. Shop. 
Sports; tears for all. Sist year. ( “atalog. 


Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 1235, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 
Culver Military Academy 


On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical, intellectual, 
moral stamina. 8th grade Thorough college preparation 
Accredited. Leadership training. All Sports. Senior Basic 
ROTC. Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional 


facilities. Catalog 31 Pershing Court, Culver, indiana 


Howe Military School 








preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Burret? B. Bouton, M.A., 835 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 





Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited” 


: On a Bay of 

oe a 
Ts Bee 
For Girls 6—17. 37th season. Riding for every girl every 


day ‘wonderful trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming, 
. water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, dra- 








canoein 
matics, dance. Separate division for girls under 10. ~ 
Give age. Booklet: * 
Mr. and Mrs. John w. Williams 
Camp Kiniya, Milton Vermont 





Ogontz White Mountain Camp 


Girls 6-18. On Ogontz Lake, near Sugar Hill, N.H. Aqua- 
planing. swimming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. Mountain 
trips. Crafts, nature study, dancing, music. Outdoor cook- 
ing. Tutoring. Rustic cabins on 750 acres of woods, meadows. 


Booklet. Abby A. Sutherland, Box R, Ogontz Center, Pa. 


Meadowbrook 
Ranch Camp for girls 7-17. On lake in Meredith, N. H 
Daily riding. Horse shows. Pack trips. All sports. Craft 
program includes ceramics, water colors and oils. Separate 
r. group 7-10. Inclusive fee. 26th year. 
» N.Y. 


Lilah L. Palmer, Box 94, Hasting 
Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 


In Green Mts. of Vermont. A glorious summer of riding, 
fun, adventure! Beginners’ and show horses, hunters. Water 
sports, golf, tennis, archery. Dramatics, dancing. Crafts. 

rips. $375—$475, no extras. Outfit may be rented. Booklet 


(give age). C_A. Roys, 34 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Farwell 

50th Anniversary. Girls 6-16. On beautiful lake in Vermont. 
Swimming, tennis, riding featured. Our own schooled horses, 
Fee includes riding. All usual camp activities. Sailing. 
Snug log cabins. Four age groups. klet on request. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. Dulany Furlong, Box 6185, Raleigh, N. C. 


. 
Beenadeewin 
Lake Fairlee, Vt. Girls 5-17—4 age groups. A friendly, 
happy camp. Two complete waterfronts. Riding, Sailing, 
Trips. Dramatics. Crafts. All sports. Tutoring. Cabins on 
\% mile lake frontage. Mature staff. 42nd yr. ‘atalog. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. L. Dundon, 15 Shelley Road, Short Hills, N. J. 


ene 
Quanset Sailing Camps 
Cape Cod camp for girls 5 to 18 featuring daily sailing on 
beautiful Pleasant Bay. Races, Tennis, Crafts, Archery, 
Riding included in fee. 4 age groups. Adult Sailing School 
June and September. 51st year. Catalog. 
F. L. Hammatt, South Orleans, Massachusetts 
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Camp Cowasset 

Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
sailing, swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, dramatics, 
dancing, music, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. Log cab- 
ins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-16, 4 groups. 40th yr. 


Catalog. Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 





‘ 
Camp Kineowatha 

Wilton, Maine. Healthful enjoyable summer for girls 6-18 
Est. 1912. Lakeview cabins. Mountain trips. Riding (incl 
in fee), tennis, archery; swimming, sailing, canoeing; music, 
dramatics, crafts. Professional tutoring available. Catalog. 


Mr. & Mrs. W.E. Roys, 416 Rochambeau Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS 
Catholic Camps 


Our Lady of Lourdes for girls, Acadia for boys. Separate 
camps 1 mile apart. 1600 acres in Catskills, Riding, all 
land & water sports. Arts & crafts, drama, dance. Top 
staff & equipment. Tutoring. Doctor, nurses. 49th year. 


Rev. Vincent K. Clyne, 472-K West 142nd St., New York 31 











. ons . 
New Mexico Military Institute 

Accredited 4-year College, A.B., B.S.; Senior High School. 
Balanced program of academic, military, physica training; 
year-round outdoor sports; dry climate—3700 ft. alt. 
Armor ROTC. Distinguished Military School. Catalog. 





Box H, Roswell, New Mexico 


Red Cloud, boys—Red Wing, girls 


Ages 5-17. On Lake Champlain, Plattsburg, N.Y. Riding, 
swimming, sailing, aquaplaning, riflery, arts and crafts. 
Mature counselors. Healthful climate. Snug, screened 
cabins. Educational trips. Inclusive fee. Catalog. 


Mrs. Marvin H. Merryman, Jr., Dir., McDonogh, Md. 





BOYS’ CAMPS 








FAIRWOOD 


Torch Lake, Traverse Bay region, Michigan. Boys 7-17. 
37th season. Land and water sports; riding and sailing in- 
struction. Crafts, trips. Four age groups. Separate unit 
for boys 7-8. Special features for older boys. Physician, 





nurse. Sister Camp, Four-Way Lodge, 5 miles. Write for 
booklet. Give boy's age. 
M. H. Eder, Director-Owner 


\. 5699 Beimont Avenue, Cincinnati 24, Ohio y, 











ST. JOHN’S 


23 sports and activities to choose from 
Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facili- 
ties of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD.- 


EMY including modern hospital, gym, 
golf course. Basic military training. Op 
tional tutoring. Sister camp. Parent 


guest house. Catalog. Boys 9 
H-73 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 





AN IDEAL VACATION 


Fun, happiness, new friendships 
Training in neatness, promptness, 
courtesy, ater. hg on 
. correct posture, health, character 
SUMMER SCHOOLS growth. Regular Academy person- 

N LAKE MATINKUCK nel. Exceptional recreational, hous- 
ing, dining and health facilities 

1200-acre wooded campus. All land and water sports 
NAVAL and HORSEMANSHIP SCHOOLS (boys 14-18). 
WOODCRAFT CAMP (9-14). Optional tutoring for 


Culver, Indiana 


ULVER 





older boys. Separate catalogs. 


31 Lake Shove Court 


Wyanoke 

At Wolfeboro, N.H., on Lake Winnepesaukee. 46 years’ ex- 
perience in camping reflected in care of boys and in varied 
program— water and land sports, trips, camp craft. Coun- 
cilors of character and ability. Winnemont, sister camp. 


Bradford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mass. 
Mowglis 


Established 1903 for boys 7-14 on Newfound Lake in 
Central N.H. 60 acres mt. woodland, half mile waterfront. 
Crew, sailing, canoeing, tennis, other sports. Photography 
Trips. Exceptional equipment. Nationwide enrollment 


Darwin H. Kingsley Ill, Dir., 419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








ALLEY FORGE 


SUMMER CAMPS 


“At the Nat, atjon’s ime’? An unforgettable 
summer of fun and training at America’s National 
Shrine. Cavalry Camp (14-18); Pioneer Camp (7-13) 
Swimming, riding instruction, mounted hikes, wood- 
craft, scouting, and modified military training. Sep- 
arate Band Camp (13-18) under renowned Musical 
Director. Starlight conesgte Individual instrument 
instruction Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa 








: 

Moosehead, Crescent Lake, Maine 

Boys, 7-16. Est. 1921. Riding; swimming, sailing, water ski- 

ing; baseball, galt, tennis, riflery, archery. Indian lore; shop. 

Mountain and lake trips. Jr. Maine Guide. Doctor, nurse 
" rating. Three Pines, sister camp. Catalog: 


Dr. Arthur W. Joh , 195 Boston Post Rd., Weston, Mass. 


Idlewild 


The Oldest Private Camp. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. For 
boys—3 di weeks $430. No extras. Riding, Sailing, 
canoe mt. trips. Golf, rifiery, archery, fencing, speedboat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., West Newton 65, Mass. 











Lake Geneva Naval Camp 


Boys 8-14 have nautical fun. 85 acres on picturesque | 


Geneva, 75 miles Chicago. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swim 
ming, riding, golf, fishing, etc. Naval and Indian lore 
N.W. Naval Acad. fireproof dorms. June 29-August 7 


Catalog. 73 South Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Susquehanna 

Boys 5-16 Mt.campon private lake. New Milford, Pa. 37th 
year. 825 acres. Daily riding, complete course in horseman 
ship. Fine lake swimming. All other sports. Skilled leader 
for each 4 boys. Personal development our aim. Booklet 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


Passaconaway 

Boys 6-16. All land and water sports. Canoe and mountain 
trips, crafts, midget autos. Jr. Audubon Club. Optional 
week-long schooner cruise. Riding. Flexible program. Am- 
ple rest. 126 acres on Lake McWain. Booklet. Mr. and 


Mrs. Claude L. Hough, Directors, R.D. 2, Harrison, Maine. 





J 
Howe Military Camp 
A summer of constructive fun for (8-14) on lake. 
June 26 to Aug. 6. Completely modern equipment and fa 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog 


Burrett 8. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age 
groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi 
ties. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer school program available. Write for catalog 


Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 


Half Moon 


Gt. Barrington, Mass. 
Finest equipment, facilities. 
ing. All water, field sports. Overnight camping Riding 
Special care, younger boys. 33rd yr. Catalog: give age 


Dr. & Mrs. E. D. Storey, 370 Orienta Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


In Berkshires. Boys 5-18, 5 groups 
Mature staff, expert coach 





Shattuck Summer School-Camp 

Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


. 
Adirondack Camp 

Boys 6-16. 500 shore-lined acres at Glenburnie on Lake 
George. Sailing, superior aquatics, extensive trips, riding 
(own stables), all sports, tennis, riflery, water skiing, na 
ture, crafts. Mature staff. Resident nurse. Excellent food 


Col. & Mrs. W. H. Warrick, 240-27 Forest Dr., Douglaston, N.Y. 


. 

Passumpsic, Ely, Vermont 
For 100 real, live fellows, 7-15, on a beautiful Vermont 
lake. All land & water sports, riding, canoe trips, over- 
night hikes. Practical campcraft. 3 age groups. 42nd yr 
A happy, satisfying summer. Mr. & Mrs. David M. Starry, 
4706 Essex Ave., Chevy Chase 15, Wash., D. C. 


sie* FOUR-WAY LODGE 


Canoeing : 
On Michigan's beautiful Torch Lake. Girls 7-18. 
Jennie 4 groups. Large group 15-18. Have fun, learn 
Riflery” secrets of out-of-doors, develop poise, resource 


fulness, dependability. Choice of activities. Ex- 
pert instruction. Daily riding in fee. 112 acres, 
% mile lake front. 44 substantial buildings. 
Modern equipment. Doctor, nurse, infirmary 
Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog. 


Arts & Crafts 
Nature Lore 
Woodcraft 
Drama & Music 


Danci 
Games” Mrs. M. H. Eder, Owner-Director 
Trips .» Cincinnati 24, Ohio 








Pine Log Som 

Lake Luzerne, N.Y., near Lake George. 165 acres, private 
lake, log cabins. Girls 6-16. All sports, riding, overnight 
canoe trips, fishing, arts and crafts. Small groups, super- 
vised. Accessible to New York. Catalog. 


& Frances L. Kinnear, Directors, Lake Luzerne, New York 
Fire Place Lodge 


A Sait Water Camp for Girls 5-19 at East Hampton, L. I., 

on Gardiner’s Bay. Sailing, Swimming, Canoeing, Riding. 
Tennis. Crafts. Exceptional Music. Fine Arts. Dramatics. 
Counselor Training. Six separate age programs. Booklet. 


Mrs. A. L. Purcell, BF] Oxford St., Montclair, New Jersey 
Lake Greeley Pocono Mt. Camp 


Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17. Fee includes 2 hours of riding daily 
with instructions, trips, crafts, laundry, dancing, music, 
drama, riflery, all land & water sports. Flexible program. 
8 weeks or month. N. Y. 85 mi.; Phila. 120 mi. Catalog: 


Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 9, Pa., Tel: Midway 2-5636 
Rock Runn Riding Camp 


Girls 6-18. Exceptional instruction for trail, hunt & horse 
show. Beginner's mounts and hunters. Superior training in 
oils, water colors, ceramics, swimming, dancing, tennis, 
archery. Chester C o., Pa. Friendly staff. Churches nearby. 


Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-L, Pottstown, Pa. 
Les Chalets Francais 


“Down East" on Deer Isle, Me. Uniquecamp exp. for girls, 
5-18. Live in Swiss chalets. Fun learning French through 
hearing it. Informal program. Salt & fresh water. Riding, 
sailing, tennis, dramatics, music, ballet,sq.dancing. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elisa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 
Camp Lochearn 


For girls 6-15 in three age groups. Lake Fairlee, Vermont. 
Your daughter will have fun at Camp Lochearn and gain 
new abilities. All sports, trips, riding, crafts, etc. Cabins on 
lake shore. Modern equipment. Moderate tuition. Est. 1916. 
Mrs. Frank M. Chubb, 1122 Bellemore Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


. 
Indian Beach 
On Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. Girls 7-17. Rid- 
ing daily, swimming, canoeing, sailing, aquaplaning & water 
skiing. Riflery, dramatics, journalism, crafts & trips. Beauti- 
ful location. One counselor for every 4 campers. 4 & 8 wk 


season. Catalog. Mr, and Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Illinois 
Camp Deerwoode 


*The Horseback Camp of the South”"’ for girls. 1 hour rid- 
ing every day for every camper. 2 4 mi. frontage on French 
Broad River. Lake swimming. All water sports. Overnight 
trips to Great Smokies. Archery, tennis, riflery, crafts. Write 


for pictorials: Mrs. Gordon Sprott, Box O, Brevard, N.C. 
COED CAMPS 
Burleigh Hill 


Boothbay, Maine, for coed teenagers 14-18. Unique pro 
gram emphasizing salt water sailing instruction, racing, 
cruising. Share community activities in lovely Boothbay 
90 acres. Mature leaders. Lester Rhoads, Dir. Box 23, 251-18 
61st Ave., Little Neck, N.Y. Bayside 9-6353. NYC, MU2-4633 


: 

Tapawingo Farm Camp 

Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. Pocono Mts. 2000 ft. Alt. 

Enr. 85 Coed. 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. Camp activities, excel- 

lent riding. Farming instruction & food processing for older 

units. Little tots have own cottage & dining room. Fee $425. 
Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Swimming pool. 
Crafts. Bunks. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. Cool, 
dry climate. Coed —ages 9-17. 24th yr. Also winter school. 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 
TRAVEL CAMPS 
Western Caravan and Ranch 


Boys, Girls. Ages 14-20. Motor cross-country 
tour. Canada, Montana ranch—2 wks., Natl. Parks, Lake 
Louise, Banff, Crater Lake, San Francisco, Hollywood, 
Grand'C anyon, Salt Lake City, etc. 8 wks. 9th yr. Booklet 
Mr. & Mrs. T.H. Mellotte, 9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N.J. 


4 Corners Adventure Caravan 

Go West! 8 wk. Fun Packed Motor Camp Tour. Coed 14 

20. Grand Canyon, Carlsbad, Rocky Mt., Parks. Explore 
Ruins, Indian Reserv., Ghost Towns. Hike and swim. En- 
ioy 2 wks. at Mtn. Ranch, riding, rodeo, Pioneer Festival 


8521-86 St, Woodhaven 21, N.Y. VI 7-7959. Booklet M 
MUSIC CAMP 


* : 
National Music Camp 

Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding. 
Symphony orchestra, band, choir. Drama, radio, dance, art, 
opera. Nationally known instructors. H.S., College, Inter- 
med., Jr. camps; coed. 600 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports 


Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
WORK CAMP 
Putney Summer Work Camp 


First high school work camp in America. 950 acre farm, 
southern Vermont, coeducational. Morning work program 
farm, construction, painting. Camping trips. Athletics, 
riding, swimming. Evening activities: orchestra, chorus, 
drama, science, crafts. Outstanding counselor staff 


Putney School, Elm Lea Farm (H), Putney, Vermont 


NURSERY CAMP 
Kinderfarm Camp 


Safe, happy vacation in Maine for normal youngsters 3—6 
while parents take holiday or are busy professionally 
Unique miniature facilities. Trained counselor for every 
two campers. $525 for 8 wks. season. Less for shorter stay 


Miss Elizabeth H. Bartlett, 29 Arlington St., Newton, Mass. 


WESTERN CAMP 
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Camp Elklore 

On the Highland Rim of the Cumberlands at Winchester, 
enn. Boys 7—16, 26th year. Tutoring. Riflery, crafts, riding 
Private lake, ewimming, fishing. Canoe trips, motor trips 
Mature leadership. 5 or 8 weeks. Catalog. Howerd Acuff, 


Box D, 3810 Whitlend Ave., Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


Fun and Adventure in the Woods. 30th year. Boys 7 to 17 


Four age groups. Private lake near Old For Program 
adapted to individual. Trips. Horsemanship. Riflery. For 
estry. Moderate inclusive fee. Resident nurses. Booklet 


William H. Abbott, Director, Box 2378, Fayetteville, N. Y. 








HOLIDAY 


Camp Sea Gull 

The Seafaring Camp of the South on N.C. Coast. 50 sail, 
motor boats. Several cruisers. Sailing masters, Un ains, 
expert staff of 30. 40 fine buildings Ocean fishing nsur 
passable equipment. Safe. All sports. Boys, 7-17. Catalog 





Wyatt Taylor, Dir., Dept. D, Arapahoe, North Carolina 





‘MARCH 


Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 


Mountain ranch & travel adventure for real boys, 11-17. 
Riding, pack trips, trout fishing, hunting, prospecting, 
rodeos. Camp-trips Yellowstone, Cheyenne, North & South- 
west. Station wagons from East to Re anch & return. 9th 








seasen. Folder Charles H. Pavek, Washington, Conn, 
























Ferry Hall 


Outstanding boarding school for girls, grades 12, 

Chicago. Successful e expe rience preparing for best colleges “x 4 
universities since 1869. Art & Music. Classes average 12. Fully 
accredited Mc xlern dormitories. Swimming pool, all sports 


eps G. Wallace, Principal 
Box 1 Lake Forest, IMinois 


Wadamt Hill 


Boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. Superior scholastic 
training. College posperenete, general academic courses. 
Art, music. Country life on 45-acre campus 17 miles from 
Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog. 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, and full posonast for col- 
lege. Also general and post-graduate. ede ie Secre- 
tarial. Traditional campus life. National pate Nanny "Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Summer School, Newport, R.I. 78th yr. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 
Dana Hall Junior School for Girls 


Bos arding & day students; enrollment 80. Grades 7, 8 & 9. 

ipa standards. Complete academic & cultural program. 
Informal, friendly atmosphere. Beautiful country campus 
hr. from Boston. Riding, all sports. (Jr. Dept. of Dana Hall) 


Mrs. Werner Hegemann, Head, Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Lesley College 


A nationally accredited senior college for women. Teacher 
Education. 4-year degree course (B. S. in Ed.) Nursery 
school through grade VI. Seven dorms. Graduate School. 
Catalogs. 46th yr. Summer Session. Dir. of Adm., Margery H. 
Eouma, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Near New York 
City. Boarding—fifth grade to college. Strong college pre- 
paratory course. Music, Dramatics, Art, Modern Dance. 
Excellent sports program. Riding. 78th year. Catalog. 


Address Registrar, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s School 


Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 8 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog, 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 
Kent Place School 


Notable college preparation since 1894. Spacious fireproof 
residence for grades 6-12. Country campus 20 miles from 
N.Y.¢ Excellent dramatics and arts. Separate music 
building. All sports and activities. Exceptional riding. 


Florence H. Wolfe, Headmistress, S it, New Jersey 
Kemper Hall 


Episcopal Boarding School for Girls. Thorough college 
preparation & spiritual training. Unusual opportunities in 
Music, Dramatics & Fine Arts; also Ceramics. All sports. 
Jr. School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 miles from 
Chicago. Write: Box H, Kenosha, Wisc. 


Gulf Park By-the-Sea 

Strong Lib. Arts program, high academic standards, pre- 
pares for college entrance or transfer. National patronage. 
Fully accred. Jr. College and 2 yrs. H.S. Music, art, dance, 
home ec., sec’l, speech. Sailing, water ballet, skiing Trips. 


Catalog. William G. Dwyer, Ed. D., Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 


William Woods College 


Accredited Junior ( ‘olle ge. Balanced academic, religious, 
social program. Men's college same town. A.A., A F.A. de- 
grees. Radio, music, home ec., sec'l, pre-med., pre- 
journalism. Sports, stables. 2 lakes, 125 acres. 65th year 


Catalog. Dr. T. T. Swearingen, Pres., Box E, Fulton, Missouri 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SWITZERLAND 
La Chatelainie 












































St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 
& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep. 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op- 
tional winter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France. 
Also summer courses Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 





COED SCHOOLS 
Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 7-12. 
Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere. 
Daily counseling. Human relations discussions. Work proj- 
ects. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports. 


Dr. Gertrude Bondy, Director, Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 








‘Your School on the Range.” Highest scholastic standards. 
Accredited. 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. Horse for each 
student, roundups, rodeos. All sports, swimming pool. Ag- 
ricultural courses. Sunny, dry climate. Ages 8-18. Also sum- 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 


HOME STUDY SCHOOL 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand 120 
wpm. Nosy mbols; no machines. Uses ABC 's 
Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. Low 
cost. 250,000 taught by mail ryping avail 
able. 32nd Year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


Speedwritit 


55 W. 42 St., ® 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 
The Woods Schools 


mer camp. 



















One of the oldest, most successful, highly-regarded private 
schools for residential care, treatment and training of the 
child with special problems of education, behavior, adjust- 
ment, etc., nursery thru high school. Also summer program 


Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Franklin Technical Institute 








2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanic al & machine design, structural design and archi 


tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. 1-yr. photography 


course. 47th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS SCHOOL 
Leland Powers School of Radio, TV 


Complete professional course provides 
and Theatre training essential for success. Fully 
equipped radio studios and Little Theatre. Faculty of pro 
fessionals. Coed. Known for success of graduates. 51st year 


Catalog 61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Mass. 











Continued from Page 24 
around the Boulevard and Battery; 
St. Michael’s white, illuminated 
steeple towering above palmetto 
fronds in the churchyard; arches of 
lights on the Cooper River Bridge. 
Whatever your choice of enter- 
tainment, your day’s expenses tot 
up to no more than $12.02. 


Friday you hit the Rampart Room 
for that 57c breakfast again, then 
walk to Broad Street where you 
catch the Rutledge-Grove bus for 
the Charleston Museum, open from 
10 to 5 daily all year round, and free. 

Featured there are a natural-his- 
tory collection emphasizing the sur- 
rounding Low Country, and superb 
Charlestoniana. You will see rooms 
set up complete from original paneled 
walls to historic furnishings, cos- 
tumes of other years, firearms, iron- 
work, porcelains and silver. 

Around noon, catch your Rutledge- 
Grove bus again, southbound this 
time, and get off where you got on. 
Walk back to the Fort Sumter and 
have a Rampart Room lunch, Try 
the Plantation Special, a Dagwood 
of a sandwich, compounded of ham, 
onions and green peppers stirred 
into a beaten egg, cooked to a 
golden brown and laid on a bun. 
This, with French fried onions, waf- 
fle potatoes, beverage and dessert, 
will cost $1.30. 

Charleston’s form and _ history 
have been fashioned and flavored by 
the sea, and one of its epics revolved 
around a fort in the harbor entrance. 
Here’s your chance for a close-up 
view of the famed target for the first 
shot fired in the War Between the 
States. So walk from the Rampart 
Room across the adjacent Boulevard 
and embark on the Gray Line Har- 
bor Trip to Fort Sumter. Your boat 
leaves at 2:30 P.M. and your ticket 
is $1.50. 

As you pull away from the dock, 
your skipper points out the High 
Battery, from which Charlestonians 
have kept a weather eye on skulking 
pirates, on sieges and blockades and 
battles. The great events on which 
it has looked out have included the 
1776 routing of a British armada by 
cannon from Fort Moultrie (over 
on your left); the construction of 
Castle Pinckney in 1797, a tiny har- 
bor fortification financed by the city; 
and, of course, the saga of Fort Sum- 
ter, which you are now approaching. 

Gray-brick Sumter is built on a 
shoal in the harbor’s entrance. It 
was begun in 1829 and still not quite 
finished when occupied by a Federal 
garrison in late December, 1860, 
and immediately laid siege to by the 
Confederates. This first engagement 
of the war, an affair of some three 





months, was conducted with scrupu- 


HOLIDAY 


Overheard on 


A MAINE VACATION 


**T always thought it was a lot 
of hooey about lobsters tasting 
better in Maine — but by golly, 
they do taste better!’’ 

Of course they do. First, 
they’re fresher. Right out of 
the briny into the pot. Second, 
they’re cooked in salty ocean 
water, or seaweed which gives 
them a flavor that nothing else 
can match. And third, the Maine 
lobster is the tastiest crustacean 
found anywhere on this earth. 

Yes, you can bet a week’s pay 
Maine lobsters taste better in 
Maine. 

And you can bet your whole 


MAINE VACATION SERVICE 
1133 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 


Please send my free Maine Vacation Planning Kit. 





vacation on another sure thing 
— nothing in the world can top 
the variety of fun you’|! find in 
Maine. 


From its wide beaches to its 
thousands of inviting lakes 
Maine has more places to go, 
more enjoyable seeing and doing 
than you would find in a month 
of Sundays anywhere else. 


Unbelievable? Not after 
you’ve seen Maine, played in 
Maine, eaten in Maine, relaxed 
in Maine. So why not send for 
your Maine Vacation Kit and 
start planning now for the time 
of your life —in Maine! 
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FREE! 
MAINE VACATION | 
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lous chivalry on both sides. When an 
overturned lantern caused a fire in 
the fort, a courteous city govern- 
ment sent an offer of firefighting 
equipment from Charleston. The offer 
was ascourteously refused and the battle 
continued. Though more than 2500 
shot and shell were poured on the fort 
in thirty-four hours, the only dead 
on either side was one Federal sol- 


dier killed accidentally while saluting 
the flag after surrender. When the 
Confederates took over the fort, they 
conveyed its commander and his garri- 
son to the steamer for New York 
with full military pomp. 

You have a guided tour of the 
ramparts, enjoy the grand sweep of 
sea and city and barrier islands, ex- 
plore the underground defenses, then 


go back aboard. Your boat moves 
up the Cooper for a fisheye view 
of the bridge before it comes about 
to berth in the Ashley by 4:30 P.M. 
There’s still time to make an 
afternoon of it, and no better way 
than on a Carriage Tour. Look up 
Mr. Wagner and his equipage stand- 
ing nearby the Fort Sumter off 
White Point Gardens and arrange 





Their wonderful time in Hawaii 


fills homebound talk on the facelone 


They’ve said farewell to Hawaii and now, homebound, they’re 
exchanging pleasant Island memories with friends they ve made 
on the friendly LuRLINE. It’s a relaxing pause between lively pastimes 
... deck sports, indoor games, swimming, movies, dancing . . 
a pause in a fun-filled day. @ Plan to see Hawaii at her loveliest 
this spring when you'll have a wider selection of accommodations. 
with new diversions and new 


And book round trip... 


surprises, sailing home is just as exciting as sailing to Hawaii. 


THE LURLINE IS HAWAII 








Diego, Honolulu. 


See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines Office: New York, 
Chicago, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
And book round trip on the LURLINE. 


for a jaunt. The rate is $3 an hour, 
but you'll no doubt share this ex- 
perience with a companion, so 
budget about $2.25 as your half of an 
hour-and-a-half outing. Mr. Wagner 
is an excellent guide, and the beau- 
ties of Charleston seen leisurely 
from behind a fine pair of steeds are 
salted with his identifications of 
various historical oddities, like a 
pirates’ burial spot, or Elliott Street, 
once called Poinsett after the family 
of the Minister to Mexico who gave 
his name to the Christmas flower he 
brought back to Charleston. 

Tidy up at your hotel, then take 
the westbound South Battery bus to 
Calhoun and Meeting and walk 
across Citadel Green to the Francis 
Marion Hotel’s Courtyard Restau- 
rant. Its Charleston Dinner is a fine 
example of the city’s grande cuisine. 
Start with a glass of Madeira to set 
the mood. After that there will be 
thick, creamy she-crab soup (gour- 
mets long ago detected the more 
delicate flavor lent a crab dish by 
the female of the species); shrimp 
pie Charleston, a casserole de luxe 
concocted of crumbs, butter, sea- 
soning and the famous little shrimp 
from low-country creeks; candied 
yams with orange peel, spices and 
brown sugar; tiny, succulent sivey 
beans, a tropical variety of baby 
Limas; hot breads; tipsy pudding, 
laced with brandy; and coffee. All 
this for only $2.60. 

Now how about soaking up some 
of Charleston’s after-dark atmos- 
phere? Catch a southbound King 
Street bus in front of the hotel and 
get off at Broad and Meeting. A 
walk west ‘along Broad, from St. 
Michaels’s and the City Hall, will be 
a pleasant way to work off any 
surfeit from dinner and there will be 
a nightcap for a reward. Broad, the 
city’s widest street, was a stately 
residential section in the 18th and 
19th Centuries, and you'll enjoy its 
fine old houses. You'll recognize 
your destination, the Sergeant Jas- 
per Apartments, at the west end of 
Broad, by the delightful Colonial 
Lake in which they are reflected. 
Drop into the Flag Room there and 
buy yourself a stirrup cup or two 
($1.50). Then circle hotelward via 
the Boulevard, enjoying the sights 
of the harbor by night. 

Today you have spent a maximum 
of $9.97. 


Saturday, walk for breakfast to 
Old Ironside at 72 Church Street, 
and for 95c have bacon and eggs, 
hominy, toast and coffee. Be sure 
you try the traditional - hominy 
with butter stirred in. Then, since 


For the finest travel, the LURLINE... 


for the finest freight service, the 


this is your last day in Charleston, 
you'll want to finish your gift shop- 
ping. You've already shopped the 


fo 71 yple- 
WZ. THE LURLINE SAILS ALTERNATELY 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


Matson Cargo Fleet ... to and from Hawaii. 
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BY APPOINTMENT WINE MERCHANTS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


HARVEY’S 
‘BRISTOL’ 
sate. 


ape 


of the old 


HARVEY’S BRISTOL CREAM 


A full pale oloroso—the world’s 
greatest luxury sherry. Because 
of the rareness of the sherries 
of which it is composed, it is 
available only in limited 
quantities. 


HARVEY’S BRISTOL MILK 


Similar in style to Bristol 
Cream, a rich tasting Wine 
great in its own right...and the 
only alternative luxury Sherry. 


HARVEY’S BRISTOL DRY 


A superlative fino — the finest 
tasting dry sherry in the world. 
Premium in quality, it has just 
the right dryness and a delight- 
ful after-taste. 
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Market-King Streets district; now 
concentrate on the Church Street 
area, making your outing a sight- 
seeing affair as well, for most of the 
elegant little shops there are tucked 
alongside or into historical build- 
ings. You'll be delighted by the nar- 
row cobbled side streets; the varied 
specimens of the famous “‘endways” 
Charleston houses, with gables fac- 
ing the street; the lovely city gar- 
dens, glimpsed through lacy iron- 
work, some of them laid out “in the 
politest manner” 200 years ago. 

Start by walking up Church to 
Stoll’s Alley and down it to Mar- 
guerite Valk’s Studio at Number 7, 
to browse among the antiques and 
decorators’ materials. Some of the 
other shops you'll enjoy, most in 
about five blocks on Church, are: the 
Dixie Antique Shop, Number 76, for 
porcelain and old prints; Porgy’s, 
Number 89, for men’s accessories; 
Bess, Number 91, for feminine sports- 
wear; the Slave Market Museum, 6 
Chalmers, for the crafts of the Low 
Country Negroes, particularly woven 
marsh-grass baskets and trays; the 
Shell Shop, foot of Queen on East 
Bay, for shell toys and jewelry; and, 
in an ancient coral stone house across 
from St. Philip’s Church on Church 
Street, The Pirate House Shop, for 
antiques and unusual gifts. 

Walk now to the nearby City 
Market, at East Bay and Market 
streets, and stroll through the City 
Market's flagged arcade. Its wide 
brick arches and tiled roof are a 
favorite with artists and it teems 
with colorful life. Here are sea- 
island Negroes selling their home- 
grown produce. The air is filled with 
calls and conversations in Gullah, 
that lilting but throaty patois of 
18th Century English and African 
dialect. If it’s chilly there will be 
groups warming their hands over 
charcoal braziers, and if it is warm 
little children will be fanning their 
family’s garden display with a 
palmetto leaf. 

Lunch at Henry’s, only across the 
way at 54 Market. Try the soft-shelled 
crab with French fried potatoes and 
cole slaw, plus dessert and beverage, 
for $1.18. 

Your afternoon program will de- 
pend upon the date you happen to be 
in Charleston. On several spring- 
time Saturdays the Women’s Auxil- 
iaries of St. Michael’s and St. 
Philip’s sponsor tours of plantations 
or town houses. If you are in town 
on March 12 or April 2, don’t miss 
the chance to go on a plantation 
tour. The ticket costs $6, including 
transportation by car and a hearty 
tea. It can be bought at any hotel 
and you should be ready to leave 
from yours by 1:30. 

Continued on Page 131 


experienced travelers 


Winter mecca for many a globe-circling peregrinator is the West Palm 
Beach resort area. Adventurers and diplomats, Dukes and Duchesses— 
all those who know World climates and World playgrounds best—head 
their sun safaris to this golden watering place each winter. Why don’t 
YOU discover what they already know? The cost of a holiday in the Palm 
Beaches is not at all in keeping with its rare enjoyment and distinction. 


Full details and 16-page brochure on request to: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dept. H2 


600 N. Flagler Drive, 
*"TROPICAL 


West Paim Beach, Florida 


FLORIDA'S FIRST RESORT” 
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| > FISHING 
32,000 miles of fishing streams 
® CUSTER BATTLEFIELD 


site of Custer’s Last Stand 
> VIRGINIA CITY 
restored Williamsburg of the West 
} FORT PECK DAM 
largest earth-filled dam in the world 
> FLATHEAD LAKE 
huge fresh water lake and scenic valley 
RED LODGE -COOKE CITY HIGHWAY 
motor to 11,000 feet 
GLACIER PARK 
photogenic mountains, glaciers, lakes 
> YELLOWSTONE PARK 
geysers, mud volcanoes, terraces 
> MACO SICA BADLANDS 
grotesque formations drenched in color 
® GATES OF THE MOUNTAINS 
through boat cruises 
® LEWIS and CLARK CAVERN 
largest in Pacific Northwest 
> GIANT SPRINGS ; 
discharges 388,800,000 gallons daily 
> INDIAN CEREMONIALS 
colorful tribal rites and dances 
> WESTERN RODEOS 
complete with cowboys and broncs 
DUDE RANCHING 
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in Montana, 


the state between the parks, where there's 


much to see and to do. In this fresh and 
colorful 94-million-acre vacation land you 
will find good roads and comfortable 


accommodations. 
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Advertising Director, Dept. 55-5 
Montana Highway Commission 
Helena, Montana 


Please send me free literature on Montana. 



























girls who go places 


rGOIADIeS’” 


by Daniel Green 


Bewitching new “go everywhere” 
footwear. Airy-light, supremely 
flattering for indoor or 

outdoor living. 


COLLEEN 

Cabretta leather in dark blue, 
powder blue, buttercup, 
red, pink, black. 
Widths AAA to B. 
$6.50 











DANIEL 
GREEN 


FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 


Prices are slightly higher west of the Rockies 
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Our broad sundecks overlook the famous Boardwalk and the sea. 


If you've had your fill of winter, come here and relax in an atmos- 
phere of friendly hospitality and temperate ocean-side weather. 
Breathe the tangy salt air as you stroll our famous miles-long 
Boardwalk. When you return to the hotel, hungrier than you've 
ever been before, feast to your heart's content in any one of three 
delightful dining rooms. Then take your leisure or join in the unique 
variety of activities provided for your amusement. To stay 
at this hotel is to enjoy a totally new experience. And your 
visit will cost you less than you think, for rates at Chalfonte 
start at $9 Double and at Haddon Hall $13 Double. 
Meals are only $7 a day per person additional. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 65 years 


Write for illustrated folder « Address inquiries to John Buchanan 








The dressmaking ap- 
prentices get all 
the blame, none of 
the credit— and 

a chance to admire 
the mannequins. 





Behind Your Paris Gown 


Hidden in the couturiers’ luxurious Houses is a world you 


never see, and a fast-paced drama starring “‘little hands” 


By Ethelbert Robinson 


Paul Deutschman’s How to Buy a 
Dior Original in January HOLIDAY was 
interesting and instructive from the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, but your readers 
ought to know something of the other 
side of the softly lighted salons too. 

The door leading to the workrooms 
represents a line of demarcation as 
sharp as a national boundary. Here the 
carpetless floors echo to hurrying foot- 
steps, there is no period furniture, no 
gilt-framed mirrors. Instead there is a 
long, bare corridor, lined with closed 
doors which open from time to time to 
allow an arpéte, as a dressmaking ap- 
prentice is called, to enter or leave, al- 
ways on an urgent errand. The arpéte 
gets the blame when anything goes 
wrong and none of the credit, but if she 
is lucky she may be allowed to pass pins 
while an international film star is hav- 
ing a fitting. And if an arpéte clings to 
tradition, she may be permitted to hem 
a lock of her hair in a wedding dress. 
That night she will dream of her own 
wedding and see the face of her groom. 

In one to three years, the arpéte will 
usually be promoted to a petite main, a 
little hand, with her own chair at a long 
deal table, and her own drawer for her 
thread, needles, thimble and scissors. 
No House could exist without little 
hands, for they are the accomplished 
needlewomen, and in their agile fingers 
a needle can tuck the finest cloth with a 
movement too fast for the eye to regis- 
ter. Little hands put on the final, ex- 
quisite touches. Traditionally they are 
entitled to whistle or sing at their work 
and actually have gone on strike to es- 
tablish official recognition of this right. 

Two or three years as a little hand 
and a girl may become a seconde main, 
and assume responsibility for a part of 
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the dress, such as a skirt or a blouse. 
She will also assist a premiére main, 
which she herself may become after an- 
other two or three years. 

As a first hand she will be trusted 
with an entire dress or suit. First hands 
work under a premiére d’atelier, a fore- 
woman, who is the link between work- 
rooms and patron or head of the House. 
Frequently, the forewoman is given a 
few squiggles or a scrap of paper from 
which she must work out the detail and 
cut a coarse cotton pattern for the 
dress. The cloth pattern is basted to- 
gether, fitted to a mannequin and pre- 
sented to the patron for approval, sug- 
gestion, alteration or discard. This is 
the moment when even the most sea- 
soned forewoman may suffer from 
stage fright, for it is the testing ground 
of her ability. 

Behind another closed door are the 
piqueuses, the sewing-machine opera- 
tors. They are the plodders who do ex- 
actly what they’re told, which is gener- 
ally to machine-sew a seam that has al- 
ready been basted with precision by a 
“little hand.”” The large Houses may 
have two, three or even a dozen ma- 
chines but of these it is probable that 
only one will be electric. An electric 
machine is not considered “sensitive” 
enough to make regular stitches. 

The mannequins have their dressing 
room, the cabine des mannequins, just 
off the salons. It is presided over by a 
chef, who is responsible for the Show 
going on—a thankless job. The order 
of presentation has been established— 
for instance, two dresses of the same 
color are never shown in sequence—the 
mannequins have rehearsed until each 
gesture is automatic, and then at the 
last moment what happens? Golden- 





The mannequin works on 
split-second timing, with as many as 
twenty-five costume changes 

during a two-and-a-half-hour show. 


haired Geneviéve with the face of a 
medieval saint, overindulges her love 
for champagne; sultry, slit-eyed Renée 
phones that little Albert scraped his 
knee and she must tend him, mother- 
hood coming first; Lucille has an at- 
tack of nerves and must be slapped or 
cajoled. It’s all in a day’s work for the 
chef. She bullies and soothes, and she 
sends an arpéte flying for a little hand 
because, at the final fitting, Geneviéve’s 
pneumatic “‘poitrine’” had been over- 
inflated for the new line and now the 
slack must be hurriedly taken up. 
The chef is assisted by a team of 
dressers, generally one to a mannequin, 
for, ina collection of a hundred or more 
items, one girl may have to present 
twenty to twenty-five costumes in two 
and a half hours, and a different outfit 
may entail some revolutionary changes 
in the mannequin’s physical structure. 
The hiplessness appropriate to golf- 
club-swinging sports attire won’t have 
the proper allure for that cocktail-hour 
honey of a dress, but that can be reme- 
died by a cushion here and a pad there. 
The straight middy line of the current 
cruising kit isn’t likely to entice the 
wary male to make a declaration of 
love for life, but a softly rounded bosom 
might, so in go the inflatable adjuncts. 
When I asked a friend in a Paris 
House whether the indispensable quali- 
fications for a mannequin were good 
looks and a good figure she put me 
right in short order. “As to faces, take 
Madeleine, she’s as ugly as a mud fence 
but she acts as though she didn’t know 
it, so nobody else does. As to bodies, 
there are only two requirements—a 
waist that doesn’t exceed twenty inches 
and hips that don’t exceed thirty. With 
that kind of scaffolding we can build 


One reason Dior 

gowns come high: this 
one uses more than 

forty yards, keeps five 
seamstresses busy at once. 


practically any sort of shape, size and 
form—and, believe me, we do.” 

In the mannequin’s cabine every 
square inch is utilized. Each girl has her 
chair and her share of the dressing ta- 
ble that stretches the length of the mir- 
rored walls. She has a drawer for her 
stockings, pants and girdle, and on a 
shelf over the mirror there is a slatted 
bin for her shoes. An open-faced cup- 
board holds the costumes she will 
model in their proper order and over- 
head the evening frocks are suspended 
on long-handled hangers. As soon as 
an outfit is shown, off it comes and back 
it goes into its place, for, with the split- 
second timing with which a collection 
is presented, bedlam would ensue with- 
out strict discipline. 

In the anteroom to the mannequins’ 
cabine there is a plain square table on 
which lies the House’s Doomsday Book, 
a ledger in which each costume of the 
current Show is inscribed by name, 
number and order of presentation. A 
sample of the dress material is stapled 
alongside the description, which in- 
cludes a notation of the accessories and 
jewelry that go to make up the ensem- 
ble. The chef presides over this table, 
her eagle eye noting all details as she 
selects from a multi-pegged wall rack 
the appropriate jewelry, which is at- 
tached just before the mannequin passes 
into the salon. 

The collection has been presented 
without a hitch. The news spreads 
through the House that the show is a 
success and for once nobody remem- 
bers to scold the arpétes. For a few mo- 
ments there is peace and harmony and 
a sense of collective achievement. The 
Show is over but three hours later it 


must start again. THE END 
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Shoda the 3+ 


REVENESCENCE... the tranquility of knowing 


time has been robbed of its trademark. 


Chik 7 the Ri 


cream or liquid, $25 to $3 plus tax 
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Ed Sullivan, M.C. of Toast of the Town, and Julio Meade introduce New Linc 


new rear deck, new longer body 





new front asse 


Camera one! Close up! Take the new Lincoln for 1955 


a Lincoln or a Lincoln Capri. You'll know 
you've made a wonderful discovery the 


“Dp SULLIVAN and Julia Meade are wait 
E ing. Then—the show’s on. And, spar 
kling in homes across the nation is the new, 
incomparably hiner Lincoln for 1955. 

First you notice its colorful beauty, its 
long swee ping lines. Then the eye rests on 
the smart interiors, richest and most lux- 
urious in the fine car field. 

But perhaps more exciting is the story 
performance. Lincoln performance that 
clinched the first tu for the third 


in the large stock car division 


on 
places 
year in a row 
of the Pan-American Road Race in Mexico. 


In these new 1955 models, you'll see 


Lincoln performance further enhanced by 
new lI urbo-Drive—biggest news in no-shift 
driving in almost 15 years. Here is no frus 
trating lag, no unpleasant jerk from one 
gear to the next. Here in Lincoln’s Turbo 
Drive is one unbroken sweep ot silent power. 

Turbo-Drive is especially designed and 
built to work in harmony with Lincoln’s 
brand-new, high torque V-8 engine for 
1955. But you must feel this action to be 
lieve it. You must try Lincoln’s incredible 
response in every driving range from start 
to superhighway speeds. 

Your I incoln dealer invites you to drive 


moment those wheels begin to turn. 


LINCOLN DIVISION «© FORD MOTORCOMPANY 


NEW 1955 


LINCOLN 


for modern living 
for magnificent driving 





who 
and where 


A who’s who 


of people on the go 


Person 

® Sometimes this office reminds us 
of the main waiting room at Idle- 
wild Airport. Travelers arriving. 
Travelers leaving. Greetings and 
farewells. A HOLipAy writer, out- 
ward bound for Kashmir with his 
new typewriter, his unmarked note- 
books, his sore arm (from the shots) 
and his hopes, brushes suitcases in 
our lobby with an inbound HOLIDAY 
photographer, just back from Brazil 
with his fungus-stricken Leica, his 
scrawled caption sheets, his mem- 
ories and (he is convinced) his im- 
mortal pictures. All this makes our 
office a productive and pleasurable 
place, but some days, staring out our 
dirt-smudged editorial windows 
(from which we view the world), we 
are struck by the invidious and even 
jealous thought of what some of our 
contributors are doing at this very 
minute and where they are. As we 


William A. Krauss, loose-footed 
contributor of the year. 


have said before in this space, our 
writers and photographers are a 
hard-working and long-suffering 
bunch, and their lot is not all pa- 
payas-and-cream. But just the same, 
they are not often here and we are 
not often there, and sometimes we 
wish it were the other way around. 

This disgruntled thought is caused 
by a letter this morning from Wil- 
liam A. Krauss, who wrote this is- 
sue’s lead story on Central America 
(see page 34), and who at this instant 
is in Marseille, France, “in the lovely 
Mediterranean region of Provence, 


with Aix and Arles and Avignon 
close by for weekend travel.”’ Bill 
Krauss works between weekends, of 
course—he is with the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency—but he is a man who 
manages things well. For one thing, 
he and his wife own their beach and 
house and a fifteen-acre hilltop in 
Haiti, a country about which he has 
written often for HOLIDAY. For an- 
other, he is undoubtedly our most 
loose-footed contributor of the year. 
In the past twelve months, Krauss 
has visited (get this): Guatemala, 
Spain, Nicaragua, Ireland, British 
Honduras, Panama, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, Italy, Honduras, England, 
Monaco, Newfoundland, Andorra, 
Costa Rica, the U.S.A. and, of 
course, France. So we are jealous of 
him. Heck, we’re even jealous of his 
dachshund, Hugo von Beethoven 
Blandori—“‘perhaps the only dachs- 
hund on record who’s swum in the 
South Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
Caribbean, the Mediterranean, the 
Hudson River, and Lake Amatitlan 
in the mountains of Indian Guate- 
mala.”” Never say ““dog’s life’’ to us. 


Preview 

@ A few words should be enough to 
explain to you our excitement about 
our next issue, the April HOLiIDAy. 
This will be a special issue, an entire 
number devoted to one subject 
Italy. Bringing you a life-size por- 
trait of what is perhaps the happiest 
tourist’s heaven of our time will 
be writers Sean O’Faolain, Aubrey 
Menen, Alan Moorehead, Harry 
Kurnitz, Mario Pei, Carlo Levi, Paul 
Deutschman and others; photogra- 
phers Slim Aarons, Arnold Newman 
and many others. There will be 
stories on Italy’s people, history, high 
life, food, Italian tours, art, sports, 
fun, language. Pictures and maps, 
shopping and eating and traveling 
tips beyond number. Our advice: 
Don’t miss. 


Pet Department 

@ It will scarcely come as news that 
we like everything we publish in 
Ho iDAY. If we didn’t, it wouldn’t be 
in the book. But we like some things 
better than others. Yes, we have pets, 


just like parents and teachers; and it 


often occurs to us that our readers 
sometimes miss these pets of ours, 
and overlook some of the best writing 
in what we like to think is a consis- 
tently well-written magazine. We 
therefore propose to make this space 
the Editors’ PET DEPARTMENT .. . to 
point out, in each month’s Houipay, 
reading we particularly wouldn't like 
you to miss. First selection: A Boy 
Grew in Brooklyn on page 54 of this 
issue, a childhood memoir by Pulitzer 
Prize-winning playwright Arthur 
Miller. THE END 
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Wine-growing in California 
as old as its Missions — where 
the first vineyards were 


planted in 1769 


Some California 
red wines that invite 


comparison 


— THE WINE FANCIER, nothing equals the 


pleasure of discovery...of coming upon 


a wine with a delightful new harmony of 


bouquet, body and taste. 


Such an experience is always possible, 


always hoped for. Because each wine is a 
distinct individual, reflecting its own special 
grape parent, its particular soil and climate 
and, ultimately, the care and the skill of 
its vintner. 

So it is that some extraordinary taste ex- 
periences are to be found in the red table 
wines now coming from California. Many 
are born of such world-famous wine grapes 
as the Cabernet Sauvignon, Pinot Noir, 


Gamay and Grenache. Others are of the ex- 
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slusively California Zinfandel grape. 
Yet none of the California wines of these 


rrapes have the exact characteristics of their 


European counterparts. For each has taken 


singular personality from California’s own 


wine-loving soils and climates to produce 


a gloriously unique 
superior 


and quite often a 
taste-experience. 


We California wine growers would like you 


to compare these with your other favorites: 
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CLARETS— Many of California’s finest are made of the renowned 
Cabernet grape (and often labeled with that name). Here this grape 
produces wines that are sensitive and melodious — with provocative 


bouquet and suave, lingering aftertaste 

BURGUNDIES —the Pinor Noir is California's great Burgundy grape. 
Wines of this grape (sometimes labeled with the grape name) are 
mainly grown on cool, sloping hillsides. Their wines are noted for 
aristocratic bouquet, velvety smoothness and generous character. The 
Red Pinot is another of our Burgundies worthy of your taste. 
ZINFANDEI 
Brilliant ruby in color, it is rich, vivacious, and fruity in flavor 


is a unique California grape whose wine matures early 


ROSES — In California they are made from Gamay, Grenache and 
Grignolino grapes and often bear those names. They are typically 
light, pink wines...lively and gay and so versatile they go with most 


every food 


Wine Advisory Board, 717 Market St., San Francisco 3, California 
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E snice ATITLAN, surrounded by ancient volcanoes 
in Southwestern Guatemala, is Central America’s 
loveliest lake. On its shore is the village of Pana- 
jachel, with good hotels for visitors. High above 
the lake is Solola; in its market place (below) you 
can have your fortune told by a bird in a cage. 





CENTRAL AMERICA 


by William A. Krauss 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM HOLLYMAN 


Behind the fagade of revolution, volcano and 
Jungle, what are these turbulent republics really 
like? An author-diplomat gives you the fasci- 


nating story of a still-undiscovered tourist land 


ie most people who live elsewhere, Central America evokes a 
vision compounded of revolutions, bananas, smoking volcanoes, 
filibusters, and O. Henry’s Cabbages and Kings. This picture, though 
omitting much, is not without a superficial accuracy. O. Henry and 
the great filibusters are dead, to be sure, but the revolutions and vol- 
canoes erupt from season to season and there is always the banana. 

More accurately, Central America is a political entity, but no 
union, of five Spanish-speaking republics—Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica—in which the monetary units 
are interestingly named for a bird, a dead Indian, a second-string 
conquistador and a Genoese navigator. The area also includes an 
English-speaking British crown colony popularly called Belize but 
officially British Honduras, where the population is mainly Negro 
and the ties are closer with Jamaica, 665 miles at sea, than with the 
neighboring Guatemala, which, incidentally, continuously and vocif- 
erously claims the country as tierra irredenta. 

Geographically, Central America hangs like a marmoset’s tail 
from North America, stretching languidly southeastward to South 
America, where it fastens itself, as though for terminal security, to 
the trunk of Colombia. The obvious Continued on Page 36 














Caen AMERICA is a political entity, 
but no union, of five Spanish-speaking 
republics—Guatemala, Honduras, El Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The 
area also includes an English-speaking 
British crown colony—British Honduras. 


Continued from Page 34 geographical boundaries 
should be Mexico’s Isthmus of Tehuantepec on 
the north and the Isthmus of Panama on the 
south, yet by political definition no part of 
Mexico or Panama fits into Central America. 
Panama is the orphan child, the disowned. The 
matter is purely historical: Panama belonged to 
Colombia from 1821, date of independence from 
Spain, to 1903, date of successful revolt against 
Colombian rule, and inevitably during alli those 
years slipped far outside the jealous realm of 
Central American family affairs. 

You begin with jungle and end with jungle, but 
there’s a fair measure of civilization—Indian, 
white, and Negro—caught up between Guate- 
mala’s trackless Peten and the unpeopled wilder- 
ness of nethermost Costa Rica. 

I will tell you a story I like: One day a couple 
of years ago a U.S. tourist was riding the train 
from Guatemala City downhill toward Puerto 
Barrios on the tumescent Caribbean to catch a 
ship home. He'd spent a week in Guatemala 
without drawing a sober breath, had acquired a 
monumental headache, and was very weary of 
Indian ruins, colonial ruins and the incompre- 
hensible Indo-Castilian tongue. He was jolted 
awake near a town called El Rancho, and gazed 
blearily out the window. 
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Now at that place the tracks of the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America parallel the 
river Motagua, and an extraordinary optical 
illusion is created for the passengers. The angle of 
the roadbed may be responsible—anyhow, the 
swiftly moving river seems clearly to be flowing 
uphill. The U.S. tourist peered for a moment, 
then fell back in his seat. 

“What a country!” he groaned. “The rivers 
flow backward, the bananas grow upside-down, 
and the people say Como no when they mean yes !”” 

Some aspects of Central America will always 
seem unreasonable to the northerner. There’s 
rapid acceptance of the fact that bananas hang 
differently on the plant than in the fruit store, 
but the fluctuations of political enthusiasms, the 
group frenzies of nationalism, the blood-chilling 
alterations of climate in the few steep miles be- 
tween seacoast and highlands, the earthquake 
shocks that set up a mysterious surging in your 
bath, the Christmas-tree balls worn as earrings 
and the monolithic impassivity of the Indian re- 
main, for most transients, forever bizarre. 

About climate: Central America blows hot and 
cold but never knows snow. The Caribbean at 
Tela, Honduras, is a caressing warm bath; the 
4 p.m. heat of the Pacific seaports of Puntarenas, 
Costa Rica, La Libertad, El Salvador, and 
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Corinto, Nicaragua, is a branding-iron blow on 
the forehead; but at the same hour in Guate- 
mala’s San Francisco el Alto, 8661 feet in the 
lean air, Quiché Indians wrap themselves in blan- 
kets heavy as rugs, and in the upland town of Chi- 
chicastenango, I have on various evenings hugged 
the open fire and consumed a reasonable quan- 
tity of bourbon to keep my bones from frosting. 

As for the Indians: In the pure state, untouched 
by white or Negro intermixture, they comprise 
20 per cent of Central America’s population. 
Seventy per cent of the people are mestizos, a 
blend of Indian and white and sometimes, but 
rarely, Negro. Six per cent of the people are 
white, 4 per cent black. In a word, Central 
America is by and large Indian territory, and 
only in British Honduras (overwhelmingly Negro) 
and Costa Rica (mostly white) are you permitted 
to forget it for an instant. Today, four and a 
quarter centuries after the Spanish invasion, in 
the principal city and intellectual capital of Cen- 
tral America you can meet people—the squat, 
dark, Oriental-seeming people with the high 
cheekbones and the stony look—who talk only 
Quiché or Cakchiquel, with no more Spanish 
than is possessed by the average U.S. high-school 
student. Not since Cortez conquered them with 
horse and gunpowder have the Indians ruled 









Central America, but they are Central America 


and may—gquien sabe ?—one day rule again. 


Any journey needs a point of departure, a roof 


to return to. For me, the place is Lake Amatitlan 
at 4000 feet in the Guatemalan hills, seventeen 
miles southwest of Guatemala City. Here for a 
year Col. Vernon Paul Martin of California and 
I jointly rented a piano-box villa from a local 
man named Alfredo Herbruger, Jr. (Don AI- 
fredo’s family was, of course, originally Swiss. A 
lot of good Guatemalans are named Tépke, 
Hannstein and Keilhauer.) Pause for an instant; 
locate yourself on this threshold of Central 
America. Picture Amatitlan as a blue-green dot a 
thousand miles almost due south of New Orleans, 
across the Gulf of Mexico, across Mexico’s Yuca- 
tan. British Honduras dozes to the northeast, on 
the Caribbean; southeastward in orderly progres- 
sion, like steps going down to South America, 
are the sister but rarely sisterly republics: El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica. 
And the bottom step is Panama, which, as I’ve 
said, is seldom allowed in the house. 

Now Amatitlan town, the blue-green dot, in 
which we shopped for oranges and legs of pork 
at the Sunday morning market, is a small com- 





munity of Indians and mestizos, hugging a corner 
of the lakeshore, dead five days a week, but on 
weekends bustling with the hardtops and motor- 
bikes of vacationers from Guatemala City. 
Amatitlan offers, in addition to the lake, a well- 
patronized church constructed in 1635, wherein is 
housed a doll-sized holy figure called E/ Nifio de 
Atocha, credited with many miracles. Also, there 
are adobe saloons selling aguardiente, or fire- 
water, a few of which are equipped with that mon- 
strous shatterer of tropical serenity, the juke box. 
For the rest, the town has lackluster diri streets 
and plenty of stray dogs. But the lake is lovely. 

It covers some twenty-one square miles and is 
believed to be terrifyingly deep. The surface mir- 
rors the sky—blue, blue-black, the violet of wine 
dregs, muted gray (and I have seen it silver too, in 
moonlight, like polished sterling). Caught in 
what may be an ancient crater, it is guarded on 
the northwest by the volcano Agua, on the south- 
west by the four-peaked volcano Pacaya. Agua, 
the pride and once the terror of Guatemala, is an 
almost perfect cone, climbing to 12,357 feet, a 
sheer 8000 feet above the lake. In the old days the 
Indians believed Agua to be the residence of the 
gods, which is understandable. The crater rim is 
very close to the sky, and its authority is apparent. 
It dominates, and is beautiful. Your eyes turn to it. 


Vetsnse POAS, the world’s largest cra- 
ter—a mile in diameter—lies in the 
Cordillera Central Chain a few miles 
northwest of San José, Costa Rica. Its 
walls enclose a boiling mass of sulphur- 
ous mud. Nearby is an icy crater lake. 


Sundown is the best time under Agua. Late on 
Saturday afternoons at Lake Amatitlan, we—the 
Martins and ourselves—contrived to anchor our 
motorboat in a lonely water-hyacinth cove on the 
southeast shore of the lake. Martini Cove, not 
on the charts. Here, far from the weekend 
chateaux of the elite, we had an unobstructed 
view of Agua; and we talked very little, which 
was uncustomary, and Jean, who is Vernon's 
wife, made up Martinis and we watched the 
shifting colors of the sky while the night marched 
up the slopes of the volcano. Slap-slap of small 
waves against our hull; no other sound. And 
then the blackness was everywhere about us, 
the lake dissolved in obscurity; the wind sprang 
up, and in this instant the dead sun (gone now 
into the Pacific) touched the broken crater rim of 
Agua with a final flame, a single crayon stroke of 
bold blood-red against the dark sky. It endured 
hardly beyond the drawing of a breath. It made, 
for each of us, I think, a symbol. Permanence of 
mountain; impermanence of light, and of the 
spectator. 

There is nothing more rewarding in Central 
America than Agua. You may prefer cathedrals 
and museums, the pottery makers of Santa Cruz 
Chinautla, San José’s National Theater, the 
Presidential Palace of Tegucigalpa, and all the 
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Nearly every Indian village of Guatemala has 


its own distinctive costume, so that along the 


highway or in the markets you may tell where an 


Indian comes from. The scenes on these pages 


show Guatemalan Indians in normal village life. 


energetic equestrian statues from Mexico to 
Panama—I hold for Agua. 
Beyond the mountain lies Antigua. 


Antigua is a tranquil city of ruins very close 
under the north flank of Agua. It is a sprawling 
and extensive place shattered long ago by terrible 
quakes. This is not to say that it’s another blood- 
less relic, a Pompeii of the Americas. Pompeii is 
dead, and its past gone to ashes; in Antigua, 
though the roofless churches await a restoration 
that may never come, there’s vibrant life at the 
Indian market, a fine scuff of side-street com- 
merce in midwife chairs and hand-loomed fabrics. 
Between the broken walls that recall a cataclysm 
nearly two centuries old, the inhabitants devise 
today their plots of comedy and grief, of rumor 
and deception; in fact, | myself knew not long ago 
a lady who crushed her lover’s heart by lunching 
in Antigua clandestinely—a tragedy that occurs 
no more in Pompeii. 

There are several good shops for cloth and 
silver trinkets. There are two unusually pleasant 
hotels with swimming pools. In the native market, 
convened in the fractured remains of the church 
and monastery of the Compafia de Jesus, you 
can buy anything from a pig to a Martini pitcher. 
But thinking now of Antigua, I think principally 
of quiet. It is the quietest city I know. It whispers. 

Possibly that’s because of the staring ruins 
everywhere about, but also, surely, it has some- 
thing to do with the impressive presence of the 
volcanoes—of Agua at the doorsill and, close 
beside, Fuego fretfully smoking, both taller than 
12,000 feet; and somnolent Acatenango, over 
13,000. Human beings show a rare stubbornness 
about living next door to volcanoes or even well 


up on their slopes, which makes for situations of 


fertile soil and awesome vistas but additionally, 
in Antigua at least, seems to impose the modu- 
lated voice. I cannot recollect ever hearing any- 
one shout there, or hearing a radio turned loud, 
which in Spanish America occasions grateful 
astonishment. 

The old town, founded in 1543, lies forty 
minutes’ brisk drive from Guatemala City, 
offering a distant view of Lake Amatitlan en 
route. Most North American travelers head over 
the hills to Antigua after a day or two of assuring 
themselves that Guatemala’s capital—biggest city 
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in Central America—is indeed a clean and well- 
lighted place with mile-high golf courses, too 
many bicycles, and a junior-size Eiffel Tower that 
lights up at night to advertise a local beer called 
Rooster. (“It makes you crow,” a mestizo bar- 
keeper explained to me in Santa Catarina Pinula; 
he was wrong.) The capital has its own charming 
view of the volcanoes, but is mostly too new to 
pique the traveler’s fancy. It has too much con- 
crete, it has Pecos Bill’s hamburger grill, and 
glistening cinema palaces. A tremendous earth- 
quake shook down Guatemala City in 1917, and 
only a little of the venerable survived. The motor- 
buses run on frequent daily schedule to Antigua; 
there isn’t a better place around in which to soak 
up history. 

The earthquakes come and go. For months 
there'll not be a tremor, and then abruptly one 
midnight your bed will buck under you like a 
rogue stallion. A series of quakes exploded in 
Guatemala early last year; from February eighth 
through February fifteenth the national meteoro- 
logical observatory registered 245 quakes. The 
timid lugged their cots into the public parks. 
These shocks, some people said, were coming 
from the volcano Pacaya; coming from Fuego, 
others declared. They’re coming from God, said 
my cook Tina, as a warning to unprincipled 
politicians. 

We hada faintly unnerving storm-at-sea dinner 
on the Saturday night of that volcanic week at 
our Amatitlan house—ten severe jolts struck 
between canapés and coffee, knocking the salt- 
cellars awry, tilting the Burgundy. Later on, 
Vernon carried his sleeping bag into an open 
field; I tucked in uncomfortably aboard our 
small boat at the wharf’s end, but Jean and my 
wife Margaret slept indoors as usual. Nothing 
happened, beyond the crisp vibrations. 

Antigua incurred its worst disaster in 1773. It 
was the grandest city, then, between Mexico 
and Peru, with the most splendid churches in 
Central America, the loveliest gardens, the great- 
est concentration of ceremony and culture. The 
Spanish king’s representative sat there, and the 
archbishop too. The population was said to be 
70,000, as against today’s 25,000. Gracious living 
for the privileged few had developed to a higher 
degree than anywhere else, probably, in the 
hemisphere. Then Fuego smoked excessively 
and the earthquakes Continued on Page 40 


These Cakchiquel girls, who live in the mountain 
town of Patzicia, still carry water in clay jugs. 


Even in San Pedro la Laguna, people hang around 
the municipal building. These men are Tzutuhils. 


San Pedro la’ Laguna. The skirt is entirely In- 
dian; the door, Indian-made, Spanish influence. 












As a matter of pride, the male Indians of Solola 
make their own jackets, even weaving the fabric. 


Women of Patzun visit and gossip as they draw water 
through bamboo pipes at the town’s public fountain. 
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In the village of Santiago Atitlan an Indian girl 
weaves cloth of wool, cotton, silk—often combined. 
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Official bell-ringer for San Antonio Palopdé, one 
of several towns on the shores of Lake Atitlan. 


An Indian youth of San Antonio Palopo scrapes 
a maguey plant to get sisal for rope and nets 
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Alcaldes—members of the governing body of So- 
lola—discuss policies outside their “town hall.” 









Market day in Solola is oddly quiet. One hears 
no price haggling, no raucous hawking of wares. 


In the Lake Atitlan village of San Pedro la La- 
guna two Indians twist sisal into finished rope 
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San Antonio Palopo is one of the Lake Atitlan 
villages accessible by launch from Panajachel 
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( AROWN COLONY. The first general elec- 
tion in British Honduras, last April, was 
won by the anti-British People’s United 
Party, but the British Governor co-op- 
perates with the victors, and the Queen’s 
troops still parade in Belize. Inspecting 
(right )is Colonial Secretary T. D. Vickers. 


Continued from Page 38 came, a brutal series 
of them, and when they subsided the city had 
been rent beyond repair. 

Most of the survivors moved away. A new 
capital, the Guatemala City of today, was 
found@® late in 1773 across the hills in a valley 
called Jas Vacas. But Antigua, though beaten 
to her knees, did not altogether succumb. A 
breath of life persisted among the ruins, and 
when, later on, coffee was introduced to Guate- 
mala, plantations sprang up on the ash-rich lower 
slopes of the volcanoes and, indeed, in the very 
city, within the crumbled walls of monasteries 
and beside the fallen churches. The ancient town 
stirred again. 

Today it is a place to walk in leisurely. | dis- 


approve of the taxis, which shut out so much of 


the lucid tropical sky. The celebrated sights are 
near enough together for comfortable strolling, 
and there are unadvertised rewards—a hushed 
fountain, a classical profile of molding, a view 
through an archway of Agua’s green cone—at 
almost every turn of corner. I suggest carrying 
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a copy of the late Dorothy Hughes Popenoe’s 
brilliant book, “mtiago de los Caballeros de 
Guatemala, with a map that locates for you the 
Palace of the Captains-General and the Cathedral 
(both still functioning), the Monastery of San 
Francisco, the Convent of Santa Clara, and the 
Church of the Convent of La Inmaculada Con- 
cepcién de Nuestra Sefiora. My own favorite is 
La Recoleccién, whose nave has never been 
cleared of the massive chunks of roof and wall 
that crushed the faithful on the fearful day almost 
two hundred years ago. Several of La Recolec- 
ciédn’s domes are still in place, and you can 
scramble up there with a hamper of sandwiches 
to picnic in a memorable setting. 

Or you can climb Agua. No equipment is re- 
quired beyond a sleeping bag, a tin of water and 
a tin of meat, stout legs, and the lungs of a pear! 
diver. You charter a car to Santa Maria de 
Jestis, a few miles out of Antigua, and there 


launch yourself afoot toward the crater goal of 


12,357 feet on a steep trail that is sometimes al- 
most perpendicular. Santa Maria Indians will, for 


a couple of dollars, carry your gear; for a couple 
more they'll carry you. Jean Martin and I marched 
up and down—a little rubber-legged toward the 
last—on a full-moon weekend a year or so ago 
as members of a party led by a local Tarzan 
named Chepe Orive. We gave seven hours to the 
upward push. When night fell and the moon came 
up to join us, Lake Amatitlan away below 
turned into acres of hammered gold. 

On top, it was bitterly cold. Our Indians 
coaxed a fire to frail maturity within the crater 
rim and we laced coffee with a measure of bour- 
bon to ward off, we trusted, the impending 
pneumonia. Neither coffee nor bourbon did much 
to heat us. The wind howled, wet clouds whipped 
by, and a mile and a half down—dizzily straight 
down, it seemed—the diamond-point lights of 
Antigua winked and dissolved and winked back 
again. I slept in five sweaters, kept my shoes on, 
and wore a towel wrapped around my ears. Con- 
ceive, if you can, stretching out for a nap in an 
Alaskan wind tunnel. But understand also, 
please, that I am unreservedly in favor of this 





ascent of Agua because it provides a display of 
luminous and sometimes intoxicating beauty; all 
of green-gold Guatemala is laid below you, the 
patterned farms, the shining waters, the dove's 
breast tones of sunrise. I say it’s worth the exer- 
tion, worth the cold. 


I don’t remember that you can see Lake 
Atitlan from the top of Agua. Some other vol- 
cano may get in the way. But it’s a lake to visit. 
It is nine times larger than Amatitlan and, some 
say, the most beautiful lake in the world. At very 
least it is the loveliest lake in Central America 
and grander than Maggiore. 

The automobile trip to Lake Atitlan, westward 
from either Antigua or Guatemala City, takes 
three hours and places you in authentic Indian 
country with few or no influences of white and 
mestizo cultures. Atitlan, measuring 180 square 
miles, occupies a deep crater and is dominated 
by three principal volcanoes. A village called 
Panajachel has good hotels, the best of which 





overhangs the water’s edge; and spotted around 
the lake in coves and steep valleys are Indian 
towns, a few accessible by rutted road but all 
within reach of motor launch. Sailing is fine in the 
forenoons under a sky of exceptionally intense 
blue; 
chocomil, an abrupt, fierce breeze that whips the 
lake to fury. 

Each Indian town around Atitlan wears a dis- 
tinctive costume, and this is true also of Solola, 
high above the lake, and Chichicastenango, the 


afternoons in most seasons bring the 


great Indian center to the north. It is true of 


most of the Indian villages of Guatemala, so 
that along a highway or in a market anywhere 
you can, if you’ve applied yourself, tell where an 
Indian comes from by the cut and color of his 
dress. For instance, the women of Santiago 
Atitlan, most exotic and opulent of Lake Atitlan 
villages, wear bright red skirts tightly wrapped, 
white huipils—blouses—and a halolike head- 
dress built up of many layers of narrow ribbon. 
The men of San Antonio Palop6 are clothed in 
long woolen tunics with red sashes, stiff and 


D.. TATORSHIP. President Anastasio 
Somoza of Nicaragua, who can’t under- 
stand why anyone calls him a dictator, 
owns about 10 per cent of his country’s 
arable land, has irons in many fires. 
At left, he oversees his own project 
for supplying salt for all Nicaragua. 


patriarchal. At Sololé the symbolic bat of the 
Cakchiquel tribes is embroidered between the 
shoulders of the men’s bulky jackets. 

These Indians, Quiché and Cakchiquel, Tzutu- 
hiland Mam and more—all tribes and nations of 
the Maya heritage—today comprise slightly more 
than half of Guatemala’s population. They are a 
short people; most of the women and many of 
the men approximate the statures of our four- 
teen-year-olds. The average man weighs 116 
pounds, the average woman 110. The skin color 
is warm copper-brown, sometimes verging to- 
ward yellow-brown, and the hair straight, rather 
coarse, dark brown to black 

This average man, named Juan or José or per- 
haps Candido, is a farmer or a potter or a ped- 
dler selling goods in the highland villages. His 
wife is Natividad or Maria; his sons, Angelino or 
Pedrito. He speaks Quiché or Cakchiquel or 
both and generally but not always a basic Spanish 
too. He is a conservative and unprogressive fel- 
low, and drinks too much aguardiente, getting 
blind drunk frequently; but he has a strong sense 
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of justice and dignity, a very strong sense of 
family ties, and works terribly hard at grinding 
drudgery with little hope of ultimate ease and 
none at all of security as we know it. As much 
concerned as any man with consciousness of life 
and death, he is thoroughly fatalistic; he deeply 
believes his destiny is predetermined unalterably 
by the gods. Unpleasantness can, perhaps, be 
deferred a bit by prayer, but soon or late, my 
friends, what will come will come. 

He masks reality behind an almost sullen ap- 
pearance of apathy. He is active and energetic 
on an unbalanced, protein-deficient diet, mainly 
corn in one form or another as tortillas, the 
unleavened corncake which tastes (to me) like an 
excessively gritty newsprint. But he has better 
teeth than we do. His average pulse rate is fifty- 
two, as against our seventy-two. His Asiatic 
origin is established by the epicanthic (eye) fold 
and the Mongolian spot, a purplish-bluish dis- 
coloration at the base of the spine, varying in 
size from a penny to a pie tin, present at birth 
and fading away usually by the tenth year. Also 
he is, as you'll observe, notably broad-headed. 

He'll best you at a bargain if he can, strip you 
naked in the market place over the price of a clay 
bowl, because that isn’t cheating, that’s wits; but 
if you drop a coin unknowingly he'll hunt you 
half across the town to return it. 

The Maya peoples of southern Mexico, western 
Honduras, most of Guatemala and all of British 
Honduras flourished from the 4th to 16th Cen- 
turies, Theirs was the most advanced civilization 
of the Western Hemisphere in pre-Columbian 
times. They were leaders in art and architecture, 
in mathematics, in astronomy. They built great 
cities—Copan, Quirigua, Uaxactun, Tikal. You 
can, today, with little trouble and no hardship, 
visit the dead avenues of these long-fallen com- 
munities, poke among the ruins of the temples, 
observe the intricate stone sculptures of priests 
and warriors and masked dancers. They were 
indeed very great cities, artistic and intellectual 
achievements of a high order, the temples well and 
even beautifully proportioned, the courts spa- 
cious, the carving forceful. All in ruins; all gone 
back to jungle, save for the convenient few 
Quirigua, Zaculeu, Copan—that have been 
cleared and partly restored. And today on pre- 
carious hillsides the descendants of the forgotten 
artists and astronomers—barefoot descendants 
Juan and José and Candido—inhabit mud- 
daubed huts of crooked sticks under roofs of 
cockaloop thatch, behind barren dooryards 
acrawl with half-dead dogs. Juan makes good 
pottery and his wife weaves fanciful designs of 
rich ancestral memory—but here, as elsewhere in 
space and history, how the mighty have fallen. 

The Indian center of Chichicastenango, whose 
market days and violently costumed fiestas are 
the most attractive in all Central America, lies 
an hour or two of easy driving beyond Lake 
Atitlan, in the higher mountains. The elevation is 
6500 feet, and nights can be cold; but happily 
Chichi is graced with one of the world’s charming 
Continued on Page 44 


hotels. Fireplaces 
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[ita RICA’S capital, San José, is noted for 
the beauty of its girls, some of whom (above) 
are shown at a swank Club Union dinner dance. 
Costa Rica is a springtime country, warm at 
noon, cool after sunset, with fertile soil and 
a profusion of gardens and flowering hedges. 
Gayly decorated oxcarts are an everyday sight. 





* 
Ki SALVADOR, where coffee is king, is the small- 
est Central American republic. Here there isn’t any 
picturesque peasantry to photograph, since the In- 
dians long ago were absorbed into a mestizo society. 
With the price of coffee high, it is a prosperous 
country. Wealthy coffeegrowers like Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Regalado (right) live in gracious splendor. 
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I HE INDIAN Of Guatemala most likely is 
a laborer, a farmer, a potter or a peddler 
selling goods in highland villages. He 
speaks Quiché or Cakchiquel or both, 
and maybe a basic Spanish. He works at 
grinding drudgery with no hope of ulti- 
mate ease—his only chance being to 
hit that long, long shot, the lottery. 


Continued from Page 42 that work. A tiptoeing 
boy to light your fire soundlessly in the chill dawn. 
Everybody photographs the devout Indians wor- 
shiping their pagan gods with fires and swinging 
copal censers on the steps of the colonial church. 

Central America—to interject a brief political 
footnote—is a small and relatively unimportant 
region that has at one time or another occupied 
the closest attention of the world’s greatest 
powers: Spain, Great Britain, Germany, the 
United States. For today’s validity, strike out 


Spain and substitute the U.S.S.R. The press of 


the Western world has, these several years, re- 
ported on the Soviet Union’s bright-eyed en- 
dorsement of communist skulduggery in Guate- 
mala. Less than a year ago the home-grown, 
Moscow-schooled Reds were riding high in the 
governmerm saddle there. Today they've been 
toppled by force of local arms under Carlos 
Castillo Armas—the only political change to 
defeat so completely a communist government in 
our time. A few commies are in hiding; most 


have fled abroad, packing a considerable share of 


public funds along with them. 

“No somos comunistas—we're not communists 
here,” the lawyer will tell you, and the taxi 
driver, and the clerk behind the counter in 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, everywhere in Central 
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America. And this is true. Only a few commu- 
nists, only a handful. But an organized handful, 
working underground, digging in the night. The 
traveler who looks with half an eye will find the 
evidences of infection. Of course, most travelers 
don’t look—too busy with Chichi’s costumes and 
the sorcerer’s cloudland of Atitlan, which con- 
tinue unspoiled. 

It should perhaps be added that in past years 
the holding of public office was much favored in 
Central America because, like Shaw’s marriage, 
it combined the maximum of temptation with the 
maximum of opportunity. In some places, this is 
still true. 

The names of the principal cities of Central 
America, moving beyond Guatemala, are at least 
as musical as Samarkand and Thebes, Paris and 
Thessalonica. These names are Belize and 
Tegucigalpa; they are also San Salvador, San 
Pedro Sula, Santa Ana, and San José, and in addi- 
tion, Managua, Heredia, and Alajuela. These 
are the main towns, the big towns (after Guate- 
mala), though none is quite so big as Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Guatemala City, the Gargantua of 
the isthmus, has a population of something like 
a quarter of a million, which puts it in a class 
with Richmond, Virginia. It doesn’t begin to 
look it. Many of the citizenry are short of the 









quetzal (the unit of currency, worth an even dol- 
lar, named after an ornamental but noisy bird), 
and so exist twelve to the cabin in dust-blown 
districts that escape attention even if you’re long 
resident there. 

All Central America, incidentally, totals 188,- 
000 square miles, about two-thirds the size of 
Texas. Nicaragua is largest, with 57,000 square 
miles, bigger than lowa; Guatemala follows with 
45,000 equal to Pennsylvania, then Honduras 
with 44,000. British Honduras is the baby, 
8866 square miles, not quite so roomy as New 
Hampshire. The total Central American popula- 
tion, by the best informed guess, is a little more 
than eight and a half millions, somewhat less 
than New York City. 

For the English-speaking traveler, British 
Honduras has the most entrancing place names. 
Up northwest of Belize, the capital, there’s a 
town called Gallon Jug—nobody told me why; 
other communities are prettily named Young 
Gal, Never Delay, and Happy Home. Double 
Head Cabbage doubtless celebrates an early 
agricultural triumph, and you can guess, possibly 
accurately, at the origins of Butcher Burn, Bak- 
ing Pot, Dog Flea Cay, Boom, Little Water Cay, 
and Wee Wee Cay (French settlers on the latter, 
I suggest). The name Belize, most people agree, 





is a corruption of Wallace, Caribbean freebooter 
and a pioneer on that coast. 


British Honduras is a pleasant place to visit; | 
wouldn’t want to delay there long, save as a sailor 
in the cays. Somerset Maugham did not invent 
Belize, though you’d be excused for thinking so. 
There’s the club (billiards, you know), the mis- 


sionary’s wife deploring the 70-per-cent rate of 


illegitimacy, the bored and rather pretty blond 
young women who wish to heaven their husbands 
would catch onto a better thing in a bigger colony. 
Occasionally the Governor gives a dinner. So 
you wait for the ships bringing Tatler and the 
Illustrated London News. There isn’t a bookshop, 
really, in Belize; in point of fact, there’s one little 
place offering nothing much beyond a few 
novels of A. J. Cronin, Marie Corelli, and an even 
dozen reprints of (you could guess) Somerset 
Maugham. 

Negroes and mulattoes make up almost 80 
per cent of the population of 70,000. The whites 
are 4 per cent, the rest Indians and Asiatics. Log- 
wood for dyes was fair business once, mahogany 
had its boom period, and now it’s chicle. There’s 
fishing; grapefruit and oranges do well; some 


sugar is grown. But year in and year out most of 


B.H. (you learn to say B.H.) balances on the edge 
of starvation. 

The sea is delightful, but cannot be exported. 
The coast is fringed by the second-longest coral 
reef in the world, stretching more than a hundred 
miles from north to south. There are many scores 
of cays, small islands of sand and mangrove and 
coconut palms, a few with superlative beaches 
and a few, too, with cottages available for rent 
at low fees. As for fish, I saw in the shoal waters 
close beside St. George’s Cay grouper, rockfish, 
red snapper, dolphin, hogfish, parrot fish, king- 
fish, and barracuda, rays of all sizes, turtles in 
great numbers, and everywhere the spiny lobster 
awaiting his natural fate in mayonnaise. I did 
not see marlin or sailfish. 

“In my time,” Joe Young said, “I seen plenty 
of *em, on the outer reefs.”’ I wouldn’t doubt 
him. In Belize, the man for you to meet is old 
Joe Young. 

Joe walked into life out of Winslow Homer. He 
is an agile and affable Negro who carries light as 
a scarf the fifty-nine years that rest on his 
shoulders. Man and boy, he’s sailed in the off- 
shore islands for fifty-two years and can smell 
out the smallest sandbank in the darkest midnight 
as handsomely as you’d find your bedroom door. 
In Belize we hired his twenty-foot, double-ended 


ryyN 
a LOTTERY is legal and government- 


run—for charity—in all Central Amer- 
ican republics except El Salvador, in 
which no gambling is permitted. Nica- 
ragua’s lottery (/e/f) is in Managua, 
the capital, and runs three times each 
month. A lucky number drawn from this 
cage may win the holder up to $100,000. 


sloop Linton and sailed out chartless as a new- 
born babe to explore the cays. 

Joe Young rents his sloop, accommodating four, 
for seven dollars a day and will crew it if you 
want him to. Sport fishermen can locate a motor 
launch for trolling at five to seven dollars a day. 
Good hotel accommodations average about nine 
dollars a day with meals. I underscore the point 
that in British Honduras the inflated world of 
Bimini and the Bermudas is mere hearsay. 


Skip for a moment, moving south, over El 
Salvador and Honduras. In Managua, Nicaragua, 
at the very center of Central America, Margaret 
and I desired one day to look with our own eyes 
upon the crater lakes, said to be fascinating. To 
Sefior Pablo Ubilla, owner of a taxicab, I ex- 
plained this urge in bad Spanish. Seftor Ubilla 
listened politely, nodding. Then he said—in 
flawless American—that he'd give us the guided 
tour for a couple of dollars. He added that he'd 
attended high school in New Orleans. 

It happens all the time. 

“On the left,’ Sefior Ubilla said, “the Presi- 
dential Palace, occupied by President Somoza.”’ 
A moment. “Occupied,” he said, “by our beloved 
and progressive General Anastasio Somoza, e/ 
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Senor Presidente de la Republica.” A crater lake 
fills a hollow behind the palace; rather small and 
not distinguished. We headed out of town toward 
another lake—bigger and better. ““You will want 
to know about our history,” Sefior Ubilla said. 

“I think I have it cold,” I said. 

“T doubt it,” he said. I got the impression that 
he is a meticulous man. “Our history is badly 
taught in the public schools of the United States. 
You can take notes if you care to. Listen: 
Christopher Columbus—everything begins with 
Christopher Columbus—introduced the Indians 
of Central America to European habits of greed. 
He arrived, his ships wormy, in July of fifteen- 
two. He stuck a flag in the Honduran shore to 
claim the region for Spain and coasted on south 
to Panama. Pickings were very poor—no gold, 
no passage to the Pacific. Nevertheless, the Span- 
iards soon swarmed everywhere, taking over, 
opening up. 

“San Salvador, capital of El Salvador, was 
founded about fifteen-twenty-five,”” Sefior Ubilla 
said over his shoulder. ““Tegucigalpa, now capital 
and the big town of Honduras, was an Indian 
settlement when the Spaniards came. It got 
established as a mayoralty in fifteen-ninety- 
seven—no, fifteen-seventy-nine. In this same 
period settlements grew up in Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, but the capitals—Managua and San 
José—were developed later.” 

It was very hot. The air of Managua is a bar- 
ber’s steam towel on the face. We looked at the 
second crater lake, named Asososca, cold blue, 
deep in a steep-sided natural bowl. Sefior Ubilla 
was pleased that we liked it. “For three hundred 
years following the discovery,” he went on, 
“Spain ruled Central America, except Belize. 
Most of this time the five provinces were admin- 
istered by the captaincy-general of Guatemala, 
with local nabobs appointed for Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Early in the 
19th Century the great wave of emancipation 
that swept across the hemisphere lifted up leaders 
in Central America, and the independence of the 
provinces was declared in Guatemala City on 
September fifteenth, eighteen-twenty-one. Hardly 
a bloody nose anywhere. A year later all Central 
America became, briefly, a part of the Mexican 
Empire. Next, in eighteen-twenty-three, a Cen- 
tral American Federation was launched. It didn’t 
work. It still wouldn't. Everybody wants to be 
boss. The Federation collapsed in eighteen- 
thirty-eight. The states went their separate ways.” 

We looked at a third crater lake from the 
veranda of the country club and asked Sejfior 
Ubilla if he knew the Teatro Apolo on 15th of 
September Street, where La Reina Africana—The 
African Queen—was playing. “I do,” he said, 
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Cee sieasete, in Western Guatemala, is a 
great Indian center and favorite spot for tour- 
ists who watch in awe, on market days, as offer- 
ings to pagan gods are burned on the steps of 
the colonial: church. Afterward, the worshipers 
go inside and pay homage to the Christian God. 


“and it’s a hole. You wouldn’t care to go there.” 
But that night we went anyway, because we'd 
missed the picture in Rio and Caracas and 
Guatemala City, and I venture to say The African 
Queen has never been exhibited in likelier sur- 
roundings. The cinema house Apolo has no roof 
at all, the seats are crisscrossed thongs of leather. 
While Bogart and Hepburn steered their tub 
down the awful river, a fat jungle moon swam 
above our heads, and outside the walls a pack 
of dogs coughed like lions. There was authentic 
smell of river mud and rain forest. Cinerama is 
not in the same class of audience participation. 

Nicaragua is the land that missed the boat. 
Rather, it missed the passageway for ships 
between the oceans, and missed by only a hair. A 
canal through Nicaragua was approximately as 
feasible as a canal through Panama, and it had 
strong backing. But the Panama partisans early 
in our century were a shrewder crowd. For one 
thing, they circulated in the U.S. Congress a 
Nicaraguan postage stamp showing the volcano 
Momotombo in hot eruption, to make the obvi- 
ous argument that the country’s plentiful vol- 
canoes would wreck the investment. Inaccurate, 
and a low blow—but telling. /f the canal had 
been scooped out of Nicaragua, her dusty capital 
would today boast (as Panama does) U.S.-style 
ice-cream parlors, Navy Bars, and a coagulation 
of East Indian bazaars trafficking in carved 
elephants of doubtful ivory. | know people who 
prefer it the way it is. 


You can fly from Guatemala City to San Sal- 
vador in forty minutes. Or you can drive from 
capital to capital between breakfast and late 
lunch, unless the road’s been made wretched by 
the May-to-October rains. In El Salvador, small- 
est of the republics, coffee is king. 

Coffee is a friendly drink, traditionally leading 
to good fellowship, and El Salvador is a friendly 
little place with a lot of money in these times of 
platinum coffee prices. The upper crust, the 
lively social set of plantation owners, eats a little 
higher on the fortilla than the rest of Central 
America, and the tendency is toward expensive 
automobiles and plush parties. The mambo as 
danced on a starlit winter night on the roof of 
San Salvador’s leading social club is a sight to 
rank with the Matterhorn. 

But the tourists are few and the reason isn’t 
obscure. El Salvador is a lot like home (except 
for the volcanoes); there’s no picturesque peas- 
antry to photograph because the Indians were 
long ago absorbed into a mestizo society. The 
Pacific beaches are depressing black sand. Trav- 
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W atever the recent mutations of Society, it may once 
again boast a genuine No. | debutante, Miss Elizabeth 
Guest, daughter of Mrs. Polk Guest and Raymond Guest, 
shown here during Foxcroft School’s annual horse show. 


What's happened to the exclusive 400? Is it still the arbiter of American taste 


and fashion—and snobbery? A distinguished authority gives you the latest fables and foibles of 





| have been asked, via a letter from one of 
Society’s Old Guard, if I thought Boston was the 
only place left in America where Society still was 
Society. ‘‘Or,”’ the letter asked, rather desperately, 
“are the Cabots and Lowells now speaking to our 
Father who Art Godfrey?” 

Frankly, I don’t know, but I do know that Art 
Godfrey is speaking to them; in fact, as Bostonian 
Fred Allen put it, “The only thing I can turn on 
in my house without getting Godfrey is the cold 
water.” 

I also know that there is a story in Boston of a 
small Hallowell boy who went to the Saltonstall 
house for his first overnight visit. That evening 
the Saltonstalls, fearing homesickness, left their 
young visitor’s door open and were surprised to 
overhear him start his prayers: ““Our Father who 
art in Heaven, Saltonstall be Thy name.” Think- 
ing the boy was upset the Saltonstalls did nothing 
about it until the next morning. Then, apolo- 
getically, they admitted they had overheard his 
prayer and asked him if he always said it like that. 

“Oh, no,” he answered politely, “in our house 
we always say ‘Hallowell be Thy name,’ but in 
your house I thought I should say ‘Saltonstall.’”’ 

Moreover, I also know that one of the most 
curious aspects of Society is that its members are 
always complaining that it isn’t what it used to 
be. They have been doing this for so long—for 
several hundred years in fact—that one wonders 
occasionally if it ever was. 

Certainly from even a brief acquaintance with 
social history one learns that even back in George 
Washington’s day people were always complain- 
ing about that awful Mrs. So-and-so with all that 
new money who came from the wrong side of the 
tracks and built that show-off house and gave all 
those vulgar parties and, of course, the chief 
complaint was that everybody went to the parties, 
even the complainers. In other words, to any 
family who made money a generation earlier, a 
family who made it a generation later is socially 
suspect. 
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A re SETS 


HIGH SOCIETY, U.S.A. 


BY CLEVELAND AMORY 


It is all very reminiscent of something a lady 
told me at the conclusion of a lecture I had given 
about Society. ““‘The New England conscience,” 
she said, shaking her finger at me, “‘doesn’t stop 
you from doing what you shouldn’t. It just stops 
you from enjoying it.” 

Perhaps the most famous of Society-ain’t-what- 
she-used-to-be stories is the one about the grande 
dame of Charleston, South Carolina, who was 
being told by her grandchildren of the sights they 


had seen abroad. In particular they told her of 


their trip to the Louvre and the awe of all the 


tourists at the sight of the famous painting of 


Whistler’s mother. “But why?” asked the old lady 


gently. “After all, she was only a McNeill of 


North Carolina.” 

Usually such stories build up their own an- 
swers, and in the same social citadel of Charles- 
ton the story is also told of a young man whose 
family had come over on the fourth boat and who 
had quite a run-in with a lady whose family had 
come over on the first boat. The young man had 
gone north and had made good in a large way. 
Returning, loaded with his good fortune, he was 
so objectionable that the first-boat lady could 
stand it no longer. ““Why I remember you-all,” 
she drawled, “when you-all had just one pair of 
shoes.” The fourth-boat man smiled. “And I 
remember you-all too,” he drawled back. “*You- 
all asked what they were.” 

Today’s complaints about Society cannot be 
answered so easily. From one end of the country 
to the other—from Newport’s Breakers to Cali- 
fornia’s San Simeon—one hears an almost un- 
broken cry of woe that no one has any money any 
more and that the days of gracious living are 
over. The Breakers, the country’s largest “‘cot- 
tage,” a five-million-dollar job owned by Count- 
ess Laslé Széchényi, the former Gladys Vander- 
bilt, is now open to the public and leased to the 
Newport Preservation Society for one dollar a 
year. San Simeon, castle royal of the late William 
Randolph Hearst and Miss Marion Davies, will 
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no longer be a private affair; it will shortly be a 
state park. In between these two estates, for 3000 
miles, according to the complainers, all the great 
estates are either being broken up, torn down for 
taxes or given away to churches and other tax-free 
institutions. Some of the complainers marked 
the end of the era with the tearing down in 1942 
of the Cornelius Vanderbilt house at 640 Fifth 
Avenue, in New York, last of the seven great 
Vanderbilt mansions that once flanked Fifth 
Avenue. Others marked it with the death in 1952, 
at the age of ninety-eight, of Mrs. Hamilton 
McKown Twombly, last granddaughter of the 
Old Commodore. 

For half a century Mrs. Twombly had held 
what amounted to America’s last court in her in- 
credible estate of Florham, near Convent, New 
Jersey. During World War II this court suffered 
many reverses in the form of footmen being 
drafted, but Mrs. Twombly muddled through 
without comment. Finally, however, she admit- 
ted to a dinner guest that she had reached the 
point of no return. “This week we lost four,” she 
said, “‘from the pantry alone.” 


Ee... the gentlemen’s clubs in the big cities are 
withering on the vine. “Bah,” says old Dr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton Rice from his black leather chair 
at New York’s Knickerbocker Club, “nothing is 
the same any more, not even the Republicans.” 
The country’s premier clubman, Rice belongs to 
some sixty-nine clubs, including the Automobile 
Clubs of both New York and Philadelphia. 
Among the ladies of Society, the Old Guard are 
equally emphatic. Miss Mabel Choate, daughter 
of the great Society wit, Joseph Choate, feels that 
even life in New York’s Colony Club is far too 
cosmopolitan. “It isn’t nearly as exciting,” she 
says. “In the old days there were some coming up 
and..some going down. Now everybody’s the 
same.” In Philadelphia Mrs. Barclay Scull says 
that it is useless even Continued on Page 50 

















Continued from Page 48 _to try to find the old 
families any more. “The Biddles and Cad- 
waladers,”’ she says, “are all either in front of bars 
or behind bars.”’ In Washington, D.C., Mrs. D. 
Buchanan Merryman, aunt of the Duchess of 
Windsor, throws up her hands at the whole thing. 
“It’s one thing after another,” she says, “‘and ev- 
erything after me.”” Mrs. Merryman also believes 
that no help is possible. ““The only person you 
can call nowadays,” she says, “who will come 
quickly and cheerfully—is the undertaker.” 

Down in Palm Beach, Mrs. G. Alexander Mc- 
Kinlock, who now lives all year round in Vita 
Serena, believes that life has lost its serenity. 
“Everybody’s in such a hurry,” she says. “Look 
at the SATURDAY EVENING Post. It comes on 
Tuesdays.”’ Mrs. McKinlock is also stern on the 
subject of morals. “People nowadays are like 
puppy dogs. They get married for a few min- 
utes.”” On this latter subject, at least one of the 
last words was spoken by the late Hunt Went- 
worth, noted wit of Chicago. A lifelong croquet 
addict, he phrased his wit and wisdom in the 
idiom he knew best—the well-clipped lawns of 
the croquet fields. 

“‘Lake Forest,” he said, “doesn’t even have any 
immorality any more. Everybody’s dead on 
everybody else.” 

In the face of these complaints, the show-must- 
go-on feeling of Society is, to say the least, ad- 
mirable. Last winter at Palm Beach there was a 
luncheon party consisting of Mrs. McKinlock, 
Mrs. Atwater Kent and Mrs. Joseph Marjorie 
Merriweather Post Close Hutton Davies. “We 
had a most wonderful time,”’ reported Mrs. Kent. 
“*We never talked about the old days once.”’ Even 
while the luncheon was in progress, however, Mrs. 
Davies’ own household was in a virtual state of 
revolution. At one time the butler and some four- 
teen other servants were bravely carrying on alone 
without a single cook in the ménage. But not 
until the crisis was all over, and the butler had 
procured a new cook, did Mrs. Davies know a 
thing about it. 

Such a lady, of course, belongs in the old tradi- 
tion. So, too, does Mrs. William G. Holloway, of 
Long Island. On her twenty-five-acre Fox/and she 
has, in the last twenty-five years, been in her 
kitchen only once—and that was when an acci- 
dent occurred and the roof caved in. During this 
era she had a kitchen maid who worked for her 
seven years without ever seeing her. In contrast, 
her daughter-in-law, Mrs. William G. Holloway, 
Jr., has had, in her Fifth Avenue apartment, 
eighteen cooks in one year—‘“and,” she adds, “I 
knew them all well.” 

In general, younger-generation members of 
Society’s Old Guard have endeavored to make the 
best of things. In San Francisco, where Society 
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Its members complain that Society isn’t what it 


used to be—but one thing is certain: it is still graced 


by women of good family, wealth, culture and beauty. 


has been described as both blue-blooded and red- 
blooded, a man who receives a daily income of 
seventy-five dollars from his father’s estate, comes 
into town every day, spends every cent eating, 
drinking and being merry, then goes home to 
await the arrival of the next seventy-five dollars. 
He has been doing this for years, and it is cer- 
tainly no fault of his that Café Society has made 
less headway in San Francisco than in any other 
major city. 


A. the other end of the social roster, in Long 
Island, the career of Bradley Martin has been a 
notable one. Martin’s father and mother hailed 
from Troy, New York, but achieved great success 
in Society of an earlier era. First via Newport and 
marrying their sixteen-year-old daughter to an 
English lord named Craven, and then—via what 
was called “the slow growth of an imaginary 
hyphen in their name’’—highest of Society acco- 
lades. Finally, on February 10, 1897, the Bradley- 
Martins gave, in the Waldorf ballroom, the most 
elaborate fancy-dress ball in Society history. 
Originally the $369,200 affair was Mrs. Bradley- 
Martin’s idea of giving an impetus to trade, but 
the depression times were not auspicious for the 
event, and the Bradley-Martins were so over- 
whelmed by the bad publicity they received that 
they moved, with their hyphen, to England 

Not so their son. Formerly married to a Phipps, 
he has long been widowed and is now in his eight- 
ies. Nonetheless, his determination in everything 
he undertakes has been his outstanding charac- 
teristic. In 1892, he played his first polo game at 
the age of nineteen, and won it. Then he played 
for sixty straight years until 1952 when, still 
dapper as ever and still playing in his familiar 
English helmet, he won his second—and last 
game. Healso has taken more courses from Arthur 
Murray than any other Society figure. Each year 
he goes on two Grace Line cruises on which, in 
two separate cabins and with such decorum that 
there is never even a hint of gossip, he takes his 
dance instructress. So modest is Martin, in con- 
trast with his parents, that recently after a Long 
Island dinner party, having forgotten to order 
his chauffeur, he decided, rather than incon- 
venience anyone, to walk home—a distance of 
several miles. 

Occasionally, of course, among such sterling 
examples of muddling through, a wistful note 
creeps—as, for instance, when Mrs. Crenshaw 
Houghton, of Fishers Island, had to tell her 
friends of her daughter’s engagement to a young 
gentleman named Russell Grace D’Oench. “I 
wish,” she said gently, “there was some way of 
pronouncing the apostrophe.” In the same way, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Richard Haymes, the bride 


being the former Rita Hayworth Welles Khan, 
moved, albeit briefly, to Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, there was quiet consternation in that strong- 
hold of social'suburbia. “I do think,” said Green- 
wich’s country squire H. J. Fisher, of Sabine 
Farm, “those people would have been happier in 
Westport.” 

But actually such cases are rare—particularly 
in these days of actresses like Gloria Vanderbilt 
(The Swan) Stokowski and Jeanne Murray (Mr. 
Roberts) Vanderbilt. More typical was the story 
of Philadelphia’s George Brooke, III, whose 
father owned the last coach-and-four in the 
Quaker City. Faced with the prospect of squiring 
his wife and her best friend to Paris, where they 
were determined to have a gay time, Brooke put 
the problem in a letter to a more worldly-wise 
friend. “‘Do you happen to know,” he asked cas- 
ually, “the address of some perfectly respectable 
restaurant where the waitresses are naked?” 

Nonetheless, it remained for Boston Society to 
provide the textbook example of social change. It 
concerns the occasion several years ago when Mr. 
and Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell sold their house 
on Brush Hill Road, Milton. This house, in a 
favored social suburb of Back Bay, was one more 
in a long line of old Boston family houses to see 
the change to a new day. In this case the purchaser 
turned out to be Mr. Howard Johnson, of road- 
side restaurant fame. 

Mrs. Hallowell decided to make a ceremony of 
the signing of the papers, and she invited Mr. 
Johnson to tea. Since tea in Boston is not only a 
special occasion but also perhaps the most demo- 
cratic of all Boston entertaining periods, it looked 
like the perfect solution. Mr. Johnson arrived, 
bringing with him young Master Howard John- 
son, Jr., at that time not quite ten. Mrs. Hallowell 
poured the tea from her regular position on the 
sofa, Mr. Hallowell sat in his regular chair by the 
fire, the Johnsons, father and son, sat across the 
room, and the papers were signed and the tea 
consumed. 

Suddenly a wave of sentiment overcame Mrs. 
Hallowell. She looked around the room at every- 
thing she loved—the furniture, the portraits, the 
tapestries and the books—and then she looked at 
Mr. Johnson. 

“Mr. Johnson,” she sighed, “I do hope that 
you and Mrs. Johnson will be as happy here in 
all the years to come as Mr. Hallowell and I have 
been in all the years that have passed.” 

There was a silence. It was broken by Master 
Howard Johnson, Jr. “There isn’t any Mrs. 
Johnson,” he said. ““One’s dead and one’s di- 
vorced. But daddy’s got a girl friend.” 

There was another silence, this time an ear- 


. splitting one. In many another Society nothing 


could have been Continued on Page 52 
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New York. Mrs. John S. Kelly, formerly Brenda Frazier, best Chicago. Mrs. Robert R. McCormick backed up by an antique 
remembered, perhaps, as premiére debutante of the late 1930's. Japanese fire screen and a Randall Davey portrait of her husband. 


Jamaica. International society is represented at Round Hill 
by Canadian Mrs. John Pringle and American Richard Reynolds, 





Philadelphia. Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, of the 
Philadelphia Biddles, at her suburban home. 


Charleston. Mrs. Benjamin Kittredge picnics in 
Cypress Garden, owned by the Kittredge family. 











Continued from Page 50 added—but Boston 
Society, it has been said, has a way of coming 
through in the pinches. 

Out of the old Hallowell chair by the fire 
jumped Mr. Hallowell. He drew himself to his full 
height, strode briskly across the room and smote 
Mr. Johnson a smart blow on the back. 

“Bully for you, Johnson,” he said. 


* ia all the complaints and stories of 
change there remains the question of just how 
much Society has changed. The answer, among 
other things, demands an understanding of the 
nature of Society itself. “Society,” says Newell 
Tilton, last of the social arbiter elegantiarum, 
“has always been a very fascinating thing to those 
who are not in it. To those who are, there is no 
such thing as Society.” 

The fact remains, however, that this has been 
true longer than most of Society’s Old Guard 
would suspect. Ward McAllister originated the 
phrase “The Four Hundred” on March 24, 1888, 
when he told the New York Tribune that “if you 
go outside that number you strike people who are 
either not at ease in a ballroom or else make other 
people not at ease.” It was, of course, an arbitrary 
figure by an arbitrary man; two years later Ward 
himself was No. 401. “McAllister,” said Stuy- 
vesant Fish, who cashiered him, “is a discharged 
servant. That is all.” 

The people who complain about current morals 
have conveniently forgotten such episodes as the 
Stanford White murder of June 25, 1906. The 
shooting of the fifty-two-year-old Society archi- 
tect by the Pittsburgh idler Harry K. Thaw over 
the affections of the twenty-year-old show girl 
Evelyn Nesbit, encompassed, in all its ramifica- 
tions, as sordid a story of era morals as the most 
violent detractor of half a century later would care 
to blush over. And if at other times Society gave a 
good account of itself, as for example in the sink- 
ing of the Titanic when everyone “behaved like a 
gentleman’’—and the gentlemen were drowned— 
there have also been contrary instances. In the 
wake of the Titanic disaster a small French boat 
floundered and all the men were saved. The next 
summer a member of the Philadelphia Club 
booked passage for Europe and refused White 
Star accommodations. 

“Give me that French company every time,” 
he said. “None of this nonsense about women 
and children first.” 

At the same time, there is no question that the 
publicity factor is far larger in Society today than 
it was in the old days. It used to be said that one 
achieved the lower rungs of the social ladder by 
getting one’s name in the papers, the upper rungs 
by keeping it out. Today this saying could almost 
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be reversed, the outstanding example being the 
actual election, last year, of a Queen of Chicago 
Society by vote. The electorate consisted of so- 
cialites chosen by Miss Athlyn Deshais, Society 
editor, and the election chose Mrs. Chauncey 
McCormick, wife of a director of International 
Harvester. ““Mrs. McCormick was a Deering, you 
know,” explained Miss Deshais. “She’s farm im- 
plements on both sides.” 

“In the old days,” says Bernard Baruch, “‘So- 
ciety paid people to amuse them. Now the people 
who amuse them are not only part of them, much 
of the time they pay for them.” One reason for 
this change is, of course, that new Society learned, 
long before Old Guard Society, that the way to 
avoid the income tax was to entertain on an ex- 
pense account or at least get on a capital-gains 
rather than a salary or dividends basis. Recently a 
friend took New York clubman Richard Louns- 
bery to task for talking poor. Why didn’t he use 
his dividends, he was asked? 

“My dividends!” shouted Lounsbery. “‘I tell 
you my dividends are not one damn bit of use to 
me. I tell you that I might just as well stuff them 
down the drain!” 

Nevertheless, the charge so often made by Old 
Guard Society, that no one has money any more, 
can, like the morals charge, be taken with a grain 
of salt. The fact is, despite income taxes and all 
the complaints, there is not only just as much 
money around as there was in the old days, there 
is actually a great deal more. Indeed, when the 
Old Guard says a place like Palm Beach is spoiled, 
they actually mean that there are now too many 
people who can afford it. 

One obvious proof of this is the matter of ex- 
ecutives’ stock options and the fact that the stock 
market has gone up, almost continually, for 
twenty-two years; many of the stocks are, on 
their split basis, higher even than in 1929. If one 
needs more personal proof of this, let him take a 
look at a restaurant like New York’s Chambord, 
where you can have a nice dinner d deux for $100. 
Or, if you feel like a bit of travel, take a look at 
Texas, at incomes like that of Dallas’ H. L. Hunt 
(it is estimated as $1,000,000 per week—yes, 
week—of which some 27'/2 per cent is tax free), or 
Fort Worth’s Amon Carter (it is impossible to es- 
timate since he owns almost everything in sight 
and most things which aren't). Or, if you please, 
move on to the Colorado Plateau and visit Charles 
A. Steen, “Cinderellaman of uranium.” Two 


years ago Steen was turned down by a bank which 


he had asked for a loan of $250. Today his wealth 
is estimated at $250,000,000. 
Las Vegas is perhaps the most extraordinary 


example of current wealth. Here proprietors of 


the new Riviera Hotel, opening next month, have 
signed Liberace for three weeks at $50,000 a 


Boston. Mrs. Allan Forbes sits serenely in the oriel 
window of her Beacon Street house, a gracious repre- 
sentative of a family that has been a power and symbol 
of Boston since the days of the merchant sailing ships. 


week and have signed Joan Crawford to appear 
for cocktails at $10,000 to say “hello.” Here, no 
one thinks it unusual when a character like Nick 
the Greek cuts a pack of cards—one cut—for 
$550,000. 

It was in Las Vegas, too, that Ava Gardner re- 
ceived a telephone call from a man who not only 
proposed marriage but also offered $1000 a day 
for as long as she lived with him. Considering the 
going rate of Liberace and Joan, Ava felt, un- 
derstandably enough, insulted. 

If you still say this is all Western wealth or has 
little to do with Society, take a trip to the poor, 
downtrodden South—say New Orleans. Here the 
1954 Mardi Gras was the biggest, gayest, noisiest, 
richest social spectacle in 127 years of Fat Tues- 
days. In this Society, which, incidentally, since the 
old men’s clubs control the “krewes” of Rex, 
Comus, Proteus, etc., is the last Society in Amer- 
ica which is run by men and not by women, last 
year’s Queen of Rex was H.R.H. Phoebe Wil- 
liams. Queen Phoebe’s family has a fortune based 
on several generations of cypress cutting on acre- 
ages they have owned for generations; then, a few 
years ago, when the cypress was all cut, the pres- 
ent Williamses, on the same acreage struck oil. 


I. however, there is more money than ever, it is 
equally true that this money buys a good deal less 
than it did in the old days. The days of cheap la- 
bor, services and servants are as much in the past 
as the Old Guard says big money is, and there is 
no longer the tremendous gap between Society 
and Labor that there was. Furthermore, there is a 
far greater sense of social responsibility not only 
among business executives but also among such 
young millionaires as the current generation of 
Rockefellers and John Hay Whitney and Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt. And finally, of course, de- 
spite the many foundations and trusts, it is a great 
dea! more difficult to pass money on from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Just what will be the effect of all these changes 
on the future, no one knows. For one thing, they 
might restore Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ famous 
dictum of “shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in three 
generations”—a saying which took a consider- 
able drubbing in the days before high inheritance 
taxes. They will also call for a revision of the 
Society dictum, “Watch out for second-genera- 
tion wealth.” This saying arose from the fact that 
the first generation, while rough and ready, was 
generally amusing and fun to have around. The 
trouble was that this generation almost invaria- 
bly spoiled its children, who became, in the sec- 
ond generation, enfants terribles. Then, by the 
third generation, which was ashamed of the 
second, the family Continued on Page 90 
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by Arthur Miller 


A Boy Grew 1n Brooklyn 


A famous playwright looks back on his childhood 


in New York's lustiest borough. Fourth in a series of nostalgic 


home-town stories by America’s greatest writers 


pcm can know Brooklyn, be- 
cause Brooklyn is the world, 
and besides it is filled with ceme- 
teries, and who can say he knows 
those people? But even aside from 
the cemeteries it is impossible to say 
that one knows Brooklyn. Three 
blocks from my present house live 
two hundred Mohawk Indians. A 
few blocks from them are a group of 
Arabs living in tenements in one of 
which is published an Arabic news- 
paper. When I lived on Schermer- 
horn Street I used to sit and watch 
the Moslems holding services in a 
tenement back yard outside my 
window, and they had a real Moorish 
garden, symmetrically planted with 
curving lines of white stones laid 
out in the earth, and they would sit 
in white robes—-twenty or thirty of 
them, eating at a long table, and 
served by their women who wore 
the flowing purple and rose togas 
of the East. All these people, plus 
the Germans, Swedes, Jews, Italians, 
Lebanese, Irish, Hungarians and 
more, created the legend of Brook- 
lyn’s patriotism, and it has often 
seemed to me that their having been 
thrown together in such abrupt 
proximity is what gave the place 
such a Balkanized need to proclaim 
its never-achieved oneness. 

But this is not the Brooklyn | 
know or was brought up in. Mine 
was what is called the Midwood sec- 
tion, which now has no distinguish- 
ing marks, but thirty years ago was a 
flat forest of great elms through 
which ran the elevated Culver Line 
to Coney Island, two and a half 
miles distant. My Brooklyn con- 
sisted of Jews, some Italians, a few 
Irish—and a Mr. Dunham, whom 
I remember only because he was 
reputed to carry a gun as part of his 
duties as a bank guard. 

Children going to school in those 
days could be watched from the 
back porch and kept in view for 
nearly a mile. There were streets, of 
course, but the few houses had well- 
trodden trails running out of their 
back doors which connected with 
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each other and must have looked 
from the air like a cross section of a 
mole run; these trails were much 
more used than the streets, which 
were as unpaved as any in the Wild 
West and just as muddy. Today 
everything is paved and your bed- 
room window is just far enough 
away from your neighbor’s to leave 
room to swing the screens out when 
fall comes. 

My aunts and uncles, who moved 
there right after World War I, could 
go to Manhattan on the Culver Line 
for a nickel (although my cousins 
always climbed around the turn- 
stile, which was easy, so long as you 
didn’t mind hanging from iron 
railings a hundred feet or so above 
the street), but they had to buy 
potatoes in hundred-pound sacks 
because there was no grocery store 
within four miles. And they planted 
tomatoes, and they canned fruits 
and vegetables, and kept rabbits and 
chickens and hunted squirrels and 
other small game. The Culver Line 
cars were made of wood, like trol- 
leys hooked together, and clattered 
above the cemeteries and the elms, 
and I must say there was something 
sweet about it when you got aboard 
in the morning and there was al- 
ways the same conductor who knew 
you and even said good morning. 


don’t precisely know why, but 

Brooklyn in my memory has al- 
ways been full of charactersand prac- 
tical jokers. I suppose it is reallya col- 
lection of villages which all seem the 
same to the stranger’s eye, but are 
not; and characters thrive and ex- 
press their special ways in a village 
atmosphere. My father was one, and 
is the last of those Mohicans as he 
sits in front of his frame house of a 
Sunday afternoon, remembering, as 
he glances down the tree-lined block, 
the old friends and screwballs who 
lived in each of the houses and are 
now resting peacefully in the ceme- 
tery that spreads out two blocks 
away, their pinochle decks laid 
down forever, their battles done. 


My father, a large, square-headed 
man who looks like a retired police 
captain, and has that kind of steady 
severity, is likely to feel the need, 
from time to time, to “start some- 
thing.” Years ago, he sat down on 
the Culver Line one morning, and 
seeing a neighbor whom he regarded 
as particularly gullible, moved over 
to him and in his weightiest manner, 
began: 

““You hear my brother-in-law got 
back from Florida?” 

“Yes, I heard,” said the neighbor. 
“What does he do down there? Just 
fish and like that?” 

“Oh, no,” my father said, ““haven’t 
you heard about his new business?” 

““No. What?” 

“He raises cockroaches there.” 

“Cockroaches! What does he do 
with the cockroaches?” 

‘“*What does he do with the cock- 
roaches? Sells them!” 

“Who wants cockroaches?” 

““Who wants cockroaches! There’s 
a bigger demand for cockroaches 
than for mink. Of course they gotta 
be of a certain breed. He breeds them 
down there. But they’re all pure- 
bred.” 

“But what good are they?” 

“Listen,” my father confided, 
lowering his voice. “Don’t say | 
even mentioned it, but if you hap- 
pen to see any cockroaches around, 
in your house, or anywhere like 
that, my brother-in-law would ap- 
preciate it if you brought them all 
to him. Because I tell you why, see— 
he’s raising them up here now, right 
in his house, but in Brooklyn it’s 
against the law, you understand ?— 
but once in a while a couple of them 
escape, and he’s bashful to ask peo- 
ple, but you’d be doing him a big 
favor if you happen to catch any, 
bring them to him. But be very care- 
ful. Don’t hurt them. He'll pay five 
dollars for any purebred cockroach 
anybody brings him.” 

“Five dollars!” 

“Well, listen, that’s his business. 
But don’t tell anybody I told you be- 
cause it’s against the law, you know?” 





Having planted this seed, my 
father left the neighbor. A week or so 
later my uncle’s doorbell rang, and 
there was the man, considerably in- 
secure in his mind, but there never- 
theless, with a matchbox full of 
cockroaches. For three whole days 
my uncle refused to play casino 
with my father. 


here is Ike Samuels, who runs— 

or rather sits outside—the hard- 
ware store. Ike’s way with women 
who come in not knowing precisely 
what they want is something not eas- 
ily described. I have watched him 
double-talking a Hausfrau for better 
than ten minutes, but when they 
come in with complaints he rises to 
a height of idiotic evasion that is 
positively lyrical. I was myself a 
victim of his for years, as a boy. We 
lived three blocks from his store, 
and often as I passed he would open 
his eyes against the sunlight where 
he sat in his rocker beside the door, 
and say, “Raining on Ocean Park- 
way?” 

For years I answered him seriously 
because he has a remorseless poker 
face and thick lenses on his eye- 
glasses that make a clear view of his 
eyes impossible. Out of respect, at 
first, | described the weather three 
blocks away; but later I began to 
doubt myself and came to wonder, 
now and then, whether it had been 
raining there while the sun shone 
here. 

But that was the least of Ike 
Samuels. I happened to be in his 
store one morning when a woman 
entered. Like so many of them at 
eleven A.M., she had a coat on top 
of her nightgown—and in her hands 
was an electric broiler which Ike 
had repaired only a week before. 
She strode in, a large woman with 
lumpy hair that, in her anger at the 
broiler, she had neglected to comb, 
and she plunked the broiler down on 
the counter. 

“You said you fixed it!” she 
began. 

‘“‘What is the trouble?” Ike said. 





A Brooklynite to this day, the author strolls a few blocks from his home 
in Brooklyn Heights. Overhead, Brooklyn Bridge lifts its delicate ironwork into the sky. 
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“It don’t heat! My husband came 
home last night, I put four lamb 
chops in, we could’ve dropped dead 
from hunger, it was like an ice box 
in there!” 

Ike took the top off the broiler 
and made as though to examine its 
works. There was a silence. He 
peered this way and that inside it, 
and I could tell that he was winding 
up for a stroke that would resound 
through his whole day. Looking up 
at her like a detective on the scent, 
he asked, “What did you say you 
put in here?” 

Suspecting, perhaps, that she had 
in fact done something wrong, she 
parried: ““What do you mean what 
did I put in here?” 

Like a prosecutor, Ike leaned in 
toward her: “Answer my question, 
madam; what did you put in this 
broiler?” 

Her voice smaller now, off bal- 
ance, she replied, “I said—lamb 
chops.” 

“Lamb chops!” Ike rolled his 
eyes at the ceiling, where the mops 
and pails hung. ““Lamb chops she 
puts in!” 

Close to tears now, the woman 
began to plead. “Well, what’s the 
matter with lamb chops?” 

“What's the matter with lamb 
chops!” Ike roared indignantly. 
“Can’t you read, lady? What night 
school did you go to? Look!” With 
which he turned the broiler upside 
down and pointed to the brass plate 
riveted to the bottom, on which were 
embossed the long serial numbers of 
the manufacturer’s patents, and the 
Underwriters’ Laboratory seal. 

She bent over to peer at the tiny 
numbers and the few words. And 
before she could fix her eyes Ike was 
on her. “It’s plain as day. ‘No Lamb 
Chops,’ it says; this is written by 
naval architects, graduate engineers 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology—‘No lamb chops’ 
and you throw lamb chops in there. 
What do you want from me, lady? 
I fixed it for steak!” 

Continued on Page 117 
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Palace of Westminster: No longer a 
royal residence but still a royal palace, 

the seat of Parliament extends majestically 
along the Thames. Big Ben presides in 

his Clock Tower (center right); 

Victoria Tower (/eft) flies a mammoth 

Union Jack to show the Houses are in session. 


Here is one of the greatest democratic assemblies 
of all time—a domain of sharp wit, 
hot debates and rules for almost everything— 


including insolence toward an opponent 


sritains Parliament 


by Maurice Edelman, M.P. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


“Mr. Sp-e-e-a-a-a-ker!" 

The policeman’s cry, announcing the Speaker's Procession, is re- 
layed along the corridors leading to the Central Lobby, and the wait- 
ing crowd falls, semicircular, into reverence under its cathedral vault. 
For this is more than a Parliamentary ceremony; it is a ritual. The 
British are celebrating the primacy of Parliament, their tradition of 
government that has lasted for six centuries. 

You hear the procession before you see it—a cadence of footsteps 
over the mosaic floor advancing in the slow time of a hieratic dance. 
The Usher in knee breeches is the first to appear. Behind him comes 
the Serjeant at Arms—a knight and general—old and bowed beneath 
his five-foot silver-gilt mace, resolute in his ancient role of maintaining 
order in the House, though his sword is no more dangerous than the 
white ruffles at his throat. And then, at the center of the procession, 
Mr. Speaker himself. 

Tall even among his tall retinue, with his black tricorne hat in his 
hand, he personifies the power of Parliament. He is in the direct suc- 
cession of the first Speaker, Sir Thomas Hungerford, who sat in his 
chair in 1377. Now he goes, followed by his Chaplain and Secretary, 
his long black train carried by his personal attendant, into the Central 
Lobby, preceded bya grave silence that lasts till a policeman calls out, 
“Hats off, strangers!” Then there is a new stir anda new hush while the 
procession passes into the Chamber. 

“Is that all?” a visitor asks. 

It is all, but much less than all, because the ceremony so many times 
repeated at 2:30 p.m. from Monday to Thursday and 11 A.M. on Fri- 
day is a living expression of the same history that looks down on the 
Central Lobby—the heart of the cruciform Palace of Westminster 
from the pedestaled statues of statesmen, the images of kings and 
queens in their niches, the stone portraits of saints among the traceries 
and carved bosses. The Central Lobby in its Gothic gloom is the focus 
of Britain’s Parliamentary democracy. Here the constituents wait pa- 
tiently to present their petitions and Continued on Page 58 
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Continued from Page 56 grievances—and 
sometimes to lunch or dine with their Member. 
Here is the microcosm of the Commonwealth 
men in turbans, women in saris, Nigerian cottons, 
silks from Malaya: an Imperial map in clothes. 
Here are the cranks, the fanatics, and the idlers 
exercising their constitutional right to approach 
their Member. The policemen at the barrier know 
them all; they’ve watched them for years. They 
know the harmless ones and the nuisances—even 
the old man who presents a green card, the 
formal application to see a Member, asking to 
meet Lloyd George and signing himself ‘Stanley 
Baldwin.” In the space marked Purpose of Inter- 
view he writes, ““Tea on Terrace.” 

An old man can be forgiven his confusion if he 
believes that the House of Commons is still in- 
habited by long-dead statesmen. Its sessions come 
and go; even physically, the Chamber has been 
destroyed by fire and bombs. Yet it is still there, 
sustained by a conservatism which all three major 
political parties—Conservative, Liberal and La- 
bour—share. 

Since 1571, when Mr. Christopher Wray was 
elected Speaker, each Parliamentary day has be- 
gun with prayers, led by the Speaker’s Chaplain. In 
the words of a schoolboy essayist: ““Mr. Speaker 
enters the Chamber, takes one look at the Mem- 
bers, and prays for the country.”’ The opponents 
having, so to speak, touched gloves, the most 
lively and most contentious hour follows immedi- 
ately. If you want to see Parliament at its liveliest, 
wittiest, most cantankerous, at its most useful, 
most passionate, most sensitive, most penetrating, 
most judicious and at its most democratic, come 
to the Chamber at Question Time, for then you 
see how, by the technique of questions and sup- 
plementary questions, the House of Commons 
can reduce a Minister, all-powerful in his depart- 
ment, to his proper importance in the system of 
Parliamentary democracy. 

Everything for which the Minister is technically 
responsible is a fit subject for inquiry. Thus the 
Colonial Secretary might be asked, as he was re- 
cently, how many witch doctors are employed by 
his department. Or the Prime Minister might be 
asked, as he regularly is asked, when he is going to 
meet Mr. Malenkov. The hour of Questions is a 
vital instrument of British democracy, a means of 
cross-examination by which the honor of a gar- 
bageman can be defended, a public scandal ex- 
posed and a national policy changed. 

Confronting each other daily in the narrow, 
crowded, rectangular chamber, deliberately built 
for intimacy and discomfort, Members grow fa- 
miliar with each other’s habits and idiosyncrasies. 
They know who are the publicity and headline- 
hunters, who are sincere and disinterested and 
who are promoting special causes. The banter is 
direct and simple. One Labour Member in the 
present Parliament, a former Trade Union leader 
who once in a picket line lay on the road to pre- 
vent lorries’ passing, is habitually greeted with 
good-humored cries of “Lie down!’ A Conserva- 
tive Minister who was opposed to Republican 
Spain is regularly told when other argument fails, 
“Tell it to Franco!” But the rough and tumble of 
present-day Question Time is mild compared with 


that of Edwardian days when one Member of 


Parliament of “simian appearance,” as a con- 
temporary described him, was immediately met 
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Speaker of the House: the Rt. 
Hon. William S. Morrison holds the reins in 
the turbulent Commons. When he rises, 
no other Member may stand or even speak. 


by his opponents with shouts of ““Chain, Pongo! 
Back to your cage, Pongo! Nuts, Pongo!” 
Pongo being a famous performing ape of the day 

But even now, when you first hear the “yah- 
yah-yah”’ of cheers (a local form of “hear, hear, 
hear’), the uproar that greets an unpopular ques- 
tion or reply, the jeers and counterjeers and even 
the derogatory gestures waved across the Cham- 
ber, you might imagine that the House of Com- 
mons is about to explode in unrestrained violence 
and that the green-carpeted floor will suddenly be 
invaded by disorderly Members exchanging 
blows. Nota bit of it! Watch the Speaker. Like an 
experienced headmaster, he will rise at the critical 
moment, and with a frown or a jest lower the tem- 
perature. When the Speaker is on his feet, no one 
else may speak or even stand. The turbulence sub- 
sides; chaos becomes order. Mr. Speaker—it was 
Mr. Speaker Lenthall who said to Charles I when 
he came to arrest five Members, ““May it please 
your Majesty, | have neither eyes to see nor tongue 
to speak, in this place, but as this House is pleased 
to direct me, whose servant I am here!”’—Mr. 
Speaker is Parliament’s respected guardian. 

It’s true that every now and again a Member 
defies the Speaker and is suspended for some out- 
rageous behavior. Such was the time when a Mr. 
Beckett, eager for notoriety, walked off with the 
mace which in normal times is exposed on a rack 
in front of the Speaker. He was restrained. The 
mace was restored. Mr. Speaker “named” him— 
that is, he reprimanded and suspended him from 
the service of the House. But these occasions are 
rare. Good orcer in Parliament is maintained by 
an unwritten code (reinforced by certain formali- 
ties) of what may or may not be done. Thus, Mem- 
bers never address each other by their personal 
names, but by the names of their constituencies. 
Certain words, such as “lie” and “liar” are un- 
parliamentary, and may not be used. Everyone 
knows the famous occasion before World War | 
when Mr. Churchill, obliged to withdraw a state- 
ment that a certain Member was a liar, said he 
was responsible for a “terminological inexacti 
tude.”” This preference for circumlocution has 
some value. If in the heat of debate you have in 
mind to call Jones a scoundrel, it is as well that 
you have to address him as “the honorable and 


gallant gentleman, the Member for the Madder- 
ley Division of Merchiston”; it gives everyone 
time to cool down. 

The object of Parliamentary procedure is to 
make the movement of legislation predictable, 
capable of challenge by the Opposition while for- 
warding the will of the majority. Thus a bill is for- 
mally presented for a First Reading, debated at 
the Second Reading, and then referred to a com- 
mittee for detailed examination. 

Eventually, the bill is sent to the Lords, from 
which it returns for its Third Reading when, after 
approval, it becomes an Act. 

It is, of course, possible, by amendment by the 
Opposition, to delay the passage of bills. But the 
Government always has in reserve what is called 
the “guillotine’’—a motion to curtail discussion. 
The guillotine is an understandably unpopular 
measure with those against whom itis used. It fre- 
quently happens, though, that its most ardent op- 
ponents in opposition are its most fervent ex- 
ponents when in power. The clamor of “Gag! 
Gag!” from the otherwise silenced Opposition 
when the closure is moved or the guillotine ap- 
plied to a bill is the most boisterous, indignant 
and, at times, offensive expostulation in the Par- 
liamentary chorus. 

Nevertheless, even insolence has to have its 
prescribed forms. It is out of order to read a news- 
paper during a debate. But there is nothing to 
stop you from ostentatiously shutting your eyes 
during an opponent's speech or turning your left 
shoulder to him and speaking in restrained tones 
to your neighbor. You can walk out in the middle 
of his speech, though it is bad form to do so if he 
speaks immediately after you. But don’t imagine 
that the Front Benchers—whether the Ministers 


Central Lobby : A statue of Gladstone 
looks down on the ornate chamber where visitors 
and constituents come to see their M.P.’s. 











of the government or the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion—are displaying bad manners when you see 
them with their legs crossed on the table that 
separates them. That is a tradition, a perquisite 
of office and seniority, like the right of certain 
older boys at Eton to walk with their hands in 
their pockets. 

In the constantly changing picture of the Front 
Bench, there are four great Parliamentarians who 
stand out like mountains in a range of foothills— 
the younger Pitt, Disraeli, Gladstone and, in our 
own day, Churchill. 

Probably the most famous and remarkable of 
Pitt’s speeches was made on February 21st, 1783, 
when he had the task of defending the recent 
peace with the Americans. Fox—leader of the 
Opposition—attacked him savagely, and Pitt, 
who was feeling ill, withdrew behind the Speak- 
er’s chair, holding the door with one hand but 
with his ear toward the House so that he might 
not lose a single sentence that Fox uttered. He 
finished vomiting, and then returned to reply, as 
his reporter of that day wrote, “with great ability, 
though with less brilliancy than usual.” 

It is, however, to Disraeli that one must look 
for the debating style which dominated Parlia- 
ment for over a half-century. When he referred 
to Gladstone as “‘a sophistical rhetorician, inebri- 
ated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,” 
he established a prototype of verbal rotundity 
which Sir Winston Churchill has not disdained to 
imitate. He was a master of the epigram which 
Wilde was later to groom for the drawing room 
and the stage. Indeed, a whole generation of mod- 
ern wits have derived a bastard paternity from 
Disraeli. 

It is small wonder that, at the age of twenty- 
nine, Disraeli had the effrontery—and also the 
prophetic insight—to write to his sister: 

“Was at the House of Commons yesterday dur- 
ing the whole debate—one of the finest we have 
had for years .. . Macaulay admirable; but, be- 
tween ourselves, I could floor them all. This entre 
nous: | was never more confident of anything 
than that I could carry everything before me in 
the House. The time will come.” 

How different by contrast was his great politi- 
cal enemy, William Ewart Gladstone. Disraeli, 
under attack, used to sit on the Treasury bench 
with arms folded, knees crossed, lips slightly 
parted and eyes steadily fixed on the infinities of 
space. Gladstone, on the other hand, according 
to a Parliamentary reporter, “would sit, fuming 
and fretting, in a white heat of passion, pouring 
oil on the flames by interjecting remarks or mak- 
ing undignified gestures.”’ And yet, all their divi- 
sions did not prevent Gladstone from moving, in 
1881, that a monument be raised in Westminster 
Abbey to the Earl of Beaconsfield, as Disraeli 
later became. 

The master of Parliamentary deportment to- 
day, of course, is Sir Winston Churchill (ac- 
claimed and honored by the entire nation on his 
eightieth birthday last November), whose life in 
the Commons spans half a century. Observe him 
as he comes into the Chamber for Question Num- 
ber 45, the regular place of questions to the Prime 
Minister. He comes in very slowly, followed by 
the Chief Whip, and the legs on the Table drop to 
give him passage. He sits with his earphone—re- 
putedly given to him by Mr. Bernard Baruch 





Lord Chancellor: Viscount Kilmuir 
heads the upper House but may not 

call it to order. By a rule made in 1626, Lords 
must avoid “asperity of speech.” 


held to his ear like an aural lorgnette. When he 
doesn’t approve of the questioner, he removes it 
conspicuously. The nearest thing to Churchill in 
real life is the Churchill of the public imagination, 
a leader in great deeds and noble sentences, a 
Renaissance man who fights, creates literature, 
governs the State and is not ashamed on occasion 
to weep. But what you will see on the floor of the 
House—and you may not see it elsewhere—is 
Churchill puckish and Churchill petty (he once 
stuck his tongue out at an opponent) and Church- 
ill hurt. And no one has succeeded more effec- 
tively in hurting Churchill than his bitter oppo- 
nent Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 

Toward two of his Socialist opponents, how- 
ever, Churchill shows a conspicuous regard: 
Clement Attlee, leader of the Labour Party, 
whose apparently abstracted doodling on the 
Front Bench belies his steady observation of the 
debate and his capacity for sharp, darting inter- 
vention; and “Mannie” Shinwell, former Min- 
ister of Defense, who evokes from Churchill the 
respect of one hard puncher for another. Like a 
champion under attack, Churchill sits waiting for 
the remark from the Opposition that will give him 
a chance to pause, aim, and deliver a deadly re- 
tort. Such was the time when asked why he recog- 
nized Red China in view of its distasteful record; 
he replied, looking at Aneurin Bevan, “I recog- 
nize the Right Honorable Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Ebbw Vale. That doesn’t mean to say | 
like him.” 

There is always great drama in the Parliamen- 
tary challenge of the ambitious, up-and-coming 
younger man to those who already have great 
names. Nor is there a shorter cut to publicity for 
a young politician than to defy, with irreverence, 
the Prime Minister himself, as Bevan in his youth 
was wont to do. Theoretically, there is a General 
Election for Parliament once every five years. In 
practice, the Government chooses its own mo- 
ment at the recommendation of the Prime Minis- 
ter for a dissolution, to win, as it hopes, a renewed 
vote of confidence. 

No Member may speak unless he “catches the 
Speaker’s eye’’—unless he has risen in his place 
and been called by the Speaker. A skillful com- 
poser, the Speaker orchestrates the debate, call- 


ing on those elements he knows will make the 
most useful or interesting contributions. His only 
normal obligation is to invite alternatively the 
supporters and opponents of the motion to state 
their case. All this gives the debates in the Com- 
mons an air of spontaneity, once the opening 
statements have been made by the Government 
and Opposition spokesmen. Within limits, these 
speeches may be read, although reading a speech 
doesn’t make for the best kind of oratory. No 
back-bencher, that is to say, an ordinary private 
Member, may normally read his speech. That is 
out of order. Sometimes a timorous Member may 
try to get away with reading a speech carefully 
hidden behind a colleague’s head. This ruse is 
soon detected, and his voice is gradually subdued 
by shouts of “Reading! Reading!” and “Point of 
order, Mr. Speaker!’ With great mercy, the 

Speaker may make the traditional joke that “‘it 

was my impression that the honorable gentleman 

was merely using copious notes. It is, of course, 

out of order to read.” And the abashed Hon. 

Gentleman will thereupon struggle forward with- 

out the crutch of his manuscript. 

Mind you, what the debates gain in vivacity 
from the Speaker's absolute power of “‘calling” 
Members is sometimes balanced by the depres- 
sion of Members who, perhaps for a whole day, 
may rise and subside in their places uncalled. This 
is a strenuous occupation. Each time you rise in 
your place, you must have a powerful argument 
ready to answer your opponent who has just sat 
down. Yet you can not forget what you intend to 
say yourself. The result is that, if you are lucky 
and “‘catch the Speaker's eye” toward the end of 
the day, you may feel like a runner who has made 
five false starts. You also have the added diffi- 


Prince's Chamber: A statue of the 


youthful Queen Victoria rules gently over 
the anteroom which leads to the House of Lords. 
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culty that as the afternoon wears on and the 
Chamber darkens, your colleagues one by one use 
your carefully prepared arguments. No wonder 
then that by the time someone “moves for can- 
dies” —the traditional way of asking for the lights 
to be switched on—you sometimes feel a passion 
which is not wholly concerned with the subject of 
debate. Many a Member can be seen toward 
eight o'clock, trundling toward the dining room, 
his speech in his hand and a scowl on his fore- 
head. 

But there is one speech which is preordained 
and sure of a sympathetic reception; and that is 
the Maiden Speech, the first speech a Member 
makes in the Chamber. By long tradition, a 
“Maiden” speaker begins by modestly asking for 
the indulgence of the House, while the speaker 
who follows him, bitter enemy though he may be, 
is required to congratulate him fulsomely, and 
express the hope that he will hear him many times 
again. Of course, a brash young innovator may 
break the rule. ““That wasn’t a Maiden,” an older 
Member said of Herbert Morrison’s fiery and 
aggressive first speech. ““That was a regular whore 
of a speech.”’ But you will find that on the whole 
the new M. P. makes his debut bashfully and is 
careful of the traditions of the politicians who 
went before him. 

The term “politician” has not yet acquired a 
naturally derogatory meaning in Britain. It is still 
a description; not yet a confession. Till late- 
Edwardian times the politicians of the House of 
Commons consisted of country gentlemen and 
manufacturers, with a bias of the country gentle- 
men toward the Conservative Party and of the 
manufacturers toward the Liberals. But all that 
has gone—with the top hats and morning coats, 
the dinner adjournment, the obligatory white tie 
and tails in the Harcourt Room and the power of 
the Liberal Party itself. Keir Hardie’s cloth cap 
the symbol of the Labour invasion—was the first 
sign that the social composition and habits of 
Parliament were changing. Turn to the Tory 
benches—and the handful of Liberals—and you 
will see that most, though not all, wear black 
jackets and white collars; that is as far as uni- 
formity goes. They are industrialists, executives, 
lawyers, journalists, farmers, squires, soldiers. 
Turn to the Socialist benches and you will see 
Trade Union officials, teachers, journalists, law- 
yers and former manual workers nominated by 
their unions. They are highly individual in ap- 
pearance and dress, without the public-school 
stereotype which is apparent on the opposite 
benches. Most of the Socialists have to depend for 
their livelihood (apart, perhaps, from a Trade 
Union subsidy or casual journalism) on their 
annual Parliamentary salary of £1000 a year with 
an addition of £2 for each sitting-day, excepting 
Friday. 

How, you will wonder, does the British M. P. 
prosper in comparison with the American? The 
answer is “Not at all.”’ Let’s ignore the fact that 
the U. S. Senator gets free haircuts. The U. S. 
Congressman is paid annually $12,500 (£4465) 
plus 2500 dollars (£890) expense allowance; the 
British M. P. is paid $2850 plus expenses. The 
Congressman has free mailing facilities; the Brit- 
ish M. P. can send Continued on Page 62 
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Commons: Plain almost to the point of severity, 

the House of Commons Chamber (above) is the arena in which the 
real business of Britain’s lawmaking is battled out. The view is 
from just behind the Speaker’s chair, looking toward 

the main public gallery; members of the party in power sit 

on the right, the Loyal Opposition on the left. 


Lords: A richly elaborate chamber is the meeting place of 
Britain’s nobility, a body wielding little power now but 

still invested with deep meaning for the nation. About the same 
as the Commons Chamber in height and width, it is 

longer by twelve feet to accommodate the Throne, seen at the 


far end in a rare view, uncovered specially for HOLIDAY. 
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letters free of charge only to a Gov- 
ernment Department. The Congress- 
man is allowed 1200 dollars (£430) 
for stationery; the British M. P. gets 
nothing except what he uses in the 
Library. Secretarial assistance? A 
Representative has three to four 
clerks at a basic rate of allowance of 
$12,500 (£4465) per annum; the 
British M. P. gets nothing. Accom- 
modation? Congressmen have two-, 
three- or four-room suites of offices 
in the House and Senate Office 
Buildings; the British M. P. is al- 
lowed to use secretarial rooms in 
the basement of the House. No won- 
der, then, that many a British Mem- 
ber of Parliament whom you can see 
in the corridors dictating to his sec- 
retary (he may even share her with 
one or two other Members) looks 
somewhat wistfully at his U.S. coun- 
terpart. 

At one time, a Member who was 
even a petitioner—not to mention a 
corespondent—in a divorce suit 
was likely to be asked to surrender 
his seat. Today the public is more 
tolerant. The acceptance of divorced 
Members and the presence of women 
in Parliament distinguish the House 
of Commons today from the House 
in Victorian times. Gladstone, who 
so mightily censured Parnell, would 
be astonished at the number of 
divorces in the present Government; 
he would be even more surprised 
at seeing a woman on the Front 
Bench. 

Since Lady Astor first startled the 
House of Commons with her force- 
ful and behatted presence, the num- 
ber of women in Parliament has 
risen steadily to its present total of 
twenty. A club adapted to the 
habits of many generations of male 
members, Parliament was slow to 
make provision for women. The 
women weren't granted amenities; 
they had to extort them—and those 
they managed to extort were few, a 
Ladies’ room and a rest room. Oc- 
casionally, a courageous woman 
like red-haired Mrs. Barbara Castle 
or Miss Jennie Lee, wife of Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, will take a leather 
chair in the smoking room. But not 
for long. 

The women are undaunted. In- 
deed, they show in committee work 
and in their relations with their 
voters a_ single-minded efficiency 
which often exceeds that of their 
male counterparts. Such a person is 
the Conservative Lady Tweedsmuir, 
who might have remained a Society 
beauty in another period, or Miss 
Elaine Burton, the athletic Member 
for Coventry South, who seems in a 
state of permanent motion from one 
committee to another. On the Con- 
servative back-benches you will see 
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Miss Florence Horsbrugh, former 
Minister of Education, severe in 
dress and countenance and with a 
crisp voice to go with it. Some 
women Members express unpopular 
views, and are popular with their 
opponents. Not Miss Horsbrugh. 
She makes no attempt to please the 
Socialists, and succeeds without 
difficulty in winning their dislike. 

If you turn from her to Miss Pat 
Hornsby-Smith, a handsome young 
Parliamentary Secretary with copper- 
colored hair and a pink-and-white 
complexion, you will find that the 
Opposition treats her with a heavy 
gallantry. ‘The difficulty with me,”’a 
woman Minister once complained, 
“is that when I want the House to 
treat me as a man, it insists on treat- 
ing me as a woman; and when I 
want it to treat me as a woman, it 
insists on treating me as a man.” An 
exception to this attitude is Lady 
Megan Lloyd-George, daughter of 
the famous Liberal Prime Minister, 
who lost her seat in the last election. 
As a woman, she exercised a singu- 
lar charm over her colleagues. But 
she never asked nor gave mercy in 
debate, denouncing Tories and So- 
cialists alike with equal vigor till at 
last she was defeated—to the great 
regret of all her opponents. 

Another exception is Mrs. Bessie 
Braddock, the Labour Member for 
the Exchange Division of Liverpool. 
Mrs. Braddock is nota puny woman; 
she is, indeed, one of the heavier 
members of the House. She is also a 
boxing enthusiast, and once made it 
clear that a Member who pushed her 
in the Lobby would have lived to re- 
gret it, had she realized she was 
pushed. A most excellent Parliamen- 
tarian, a clear and vivid speaker with 
a wide grasp of public affairs, she 
can give most Members a long polit- 
ical start and overtake them without 
difficulty. 

Mrs. Braddock is one of the few 
women in the House who are im- 
pervious to the levity which a double- 
entendre always excites among the 
men. Thus, a most able woman Min- 
ister, replying to a barrage of ques- 
tions by an urgent Tory, eventually 
said: “If the Hon. Gentleman insists 
on pressing me, I will see him after 
Questions in my private room when 
| hope to satisfy him.” This reply 
delighted both her friends and op- 
ponents, but the tumult of laugh- 
ter, which st.ll echoes in the Smok- 
ing Room, left the Minister bewil- 
dered. 

The women of the Commons have 
increased in number, and are still 
increasing. When you cross the Cen- 
tral Lobbies to the Chamber of the 
Lords, you will find no women Mem- 
bers, despite the vigorous battle of 
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While momma and the kids bask on the beach at St. Petersburg, poppa takes in a ball game at Lang Field. 


FLORIDAS BASEBALL RIVIERA 


Fans and their families can get an intimate look 


at big-league teams in spring training while enjoying all 


the other pleasures of the Sunshine State 


Rationalization is the art of making up plau- 
sible reasons to explain behavior for which real 
motives are different or unconscious. The proc- 
ess is the daily exercise of the married man 
and the morning-after pastime of the young in 
heart. It also explains much of the stimulus which 
moves thousands of male tourists into Florida 
each year to visit the baseball training camps 
after long discussions with wives concerning such 
camouflage motives as scenic wonders, climate, 
health, and recreational opportunities. 

For instance, the process was flowering like the 
jasmine, and just as heady, in the ball park at 
Bradenton last March, where a large gentleman 
from Milwaukee was viewing a game between 
the Braves and the then Philadelphia Athletics. 
“For years my wife and I have been talking about 
this trip,’ he explained. *** Let’s get out of the ice 
and snow,’ I told her. The kids will get as much 
education as they would in school....So we get 
a great ball club in Milwaukee, maybe a pennant 
winner. How can I wait until April to see them?” 

The gentleman was not alone. That highly spe- 
cial breed of fan from the baseball city that made 
beer famous was much in evidence last spring 
along the baseball Riviera. Milwaukeans by the 
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hundreds poured into Bradenton, complete with 
rooter signs, banners, and children excused from 
classes in home schools by promises to make up 
work later. Wherever the Braves went, there 
went they also, with enthusiasm and the high 
pennant hopes later dashed by a New York Giant 
team that wasn’t even in Florida at the time. 

Many are the reasons for encroachments upon 
Florida in the winter and early spring. Not the 
least of them is the desire of that great national 
character, the baseball addict, to preview the big 
leagues. The game is not a sometime thing to be 
locked away between World Series time and 
April openings. And certainly it shouldn't be, 
when, rationally enough, the fan who tours the 
state by way of the Grapefruit League training 
towns has handy access to all the other lures 
which draw less-dedicated visitors to Florida; 
the same sunshine and beaches, the same antic 
outlets for unshackled exuberance. 

“Like I said,” added the fan from Milwaukee, 
“there’s nothing keeping momma and the kids 
from the beach or the fishing pier while I check 
on Cholly Grimm and the boys.” 


Among the reasons rationale, including distaff 


access to tourist joys, there is another appeal im- 


by Carl L. Biemiller 


plicit to the ball parks of the training season. It is 
basically the same which once led Ponce de Leon 
to the Golden Shores, for every vagrant fan tour- 
ing the training towns is casting a net in the direc- 
tion of his youth, and healthfully aware of it. 

There is a vast difference between baseball as 
experienced during the spring-training season and 
baseball viewed from city stadia. It is the differ- 
ence between remembered boyhood and maturity 
and such a reminder of younger muscles that soul- 
less indeed is the fan in the stands who seeing a 
deft stop or a sound hit isn’t convinced that he, 
too, is youth on the base paths. 

Baseball in Florida is baseball at the county 
fair, the intimate game of the Fourth of July 
when, once upon a time, the Married Men 
played the Single Men in the afternoon sunshine. 
Its Big Business aspects are better hidden. It is 
almost the sport that the Supreme Court naively 
ruled it to be, relatively undemeaned and fresh. 

The players are not yet foreshortened perform- 
ers Or impersonal figures in vast metropolitan 
parks. Here, where the seats are closer to the 
field, the pros are younger, bigger than they 
appear from the cliffsides of city bleachers, and, 
somehow, in the ardor of a new season and the 








competition for places in the Big Time, infinitely 
more skilled when seen in short focus. This is the 
game for fans who aren’t afraid to be a little 
simple in their appreciation of “heroes’—just 
kids with bats or sound, mature athletes—who 
aren't exponents of the Life is Earnest School for 
Americans. 


Twelve of the sixteen Big League teams trained 
in Florida last spring. They were the New York 
Yankees, the Brooklyn Dodgers, the Detroit 
Tigers, Washington Senators, the Philadelphia 
Athletics (since transplanted to Kansas City), the 
Boston Red Sox, St. Louis Cardinals, Chicago 
White Sox, Philadelphia Phillies, Cincinnati Red- 
legs, the Pittsburgh Pirates and the Milwaukee 
Braves. Only four major-league teams remained 
outside the state. To the infinite dismay of the 
cracker population, two of them were those Ari- 
zona-nurtured pennant winners, the 1954 champs, 
the New York Giants, and the Cleveland Indians, 
a fact which could conceivably get Indian man- 
ager, Al Lopez, a resident of Tampa, hanged in 
effigy. In addition, seventy-seven minor-league 
squads, plus four unattached clubs, trained under 
Florida’s subtropical sun, and baseball schools 
attended by crew-cut hopefuls from all over the 
nation operated throughout the state. 

Few are the towns of cracker country which 
remain outside base-hit distance of this athletic 
phenomenon, and the others are continually 
plotting ways and means by which they too can 
share the tourist harvest which follows the na- 
tional game. Naturally enough, it is the big- 
league camp towns which offer the most reward- 
ing circle tour for baseball lovers. All are tourist 
cities even without baseball, and all are hubs of 





the sight-seeing, recreational regions which offer 
most of the attractions less obsessed people visit 
the state to enjoy. The single-minded fan husband 
from Milwaukee could bask in the ball park with 
equanimity, secure in the knowledge that his wife 
and children were happy with cypress gardens, 
silver springs, singing towers or festive beaches 
elsewhere—and nearby. 

There was paradise unlimited for a pair en- 
countered in the stands of a Phillies-Cincinnati 
Reds game at Clearwater. This exceptionally 
well-mated twain was composed of two great 
fans, an ex-girl star of the now-defunct All-Amer- 
ican Girls Baseball League in the Midwest, and 
an ex-college catcher. They set aside Mondays 
when the teams were idle for sight-seeing, but 
these expeditions were not always frivolous. 

“This week, for instance,’ explained the girl, a 
fine figure of an ex-shortstop, “we plan to drive 
to Melbourne. The Muskogee team of the West- 
ern Association has a likely boy mentioned in 
The Sporting News. We'd like to look at him.” 

Such a division between baseball and other 
tourist pursuits seemed perfectly logical at the 
time to a group of HOLIDAY editors engaged in 
planning a tour of the big-league towns of Or- 
lando, Lakeland, Tampa, Clearwater, St. Peters- 
burg, Bradenton, Sarasota, Fort Pierce, West 
Palm Beach, Vero Beach and Miami, which was 
included for reasons in addition to the fact that 
the Dodgers played exhibition games there. From 
the Georgia line this tour proceeded directly to 
Orlando and the Washington Senators, then 
westward to Lakeland and the Detroit Tigers. It 
moved further west to Tampa with the Chicago 
White Sox and the Cincinnati Redlegs, where one 
of the great sights in the state still remains un- 
listed among the travel guides. 


1. Tarpon Springs. Sponge fishing. 
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. Clearwater. Philadelphia Phillies. 

3. Tampa. Chicago White Sox. 

4. Tampa. Cincinnati Reds. 

5. St. Petersburg. St. Louis Cardinals. 
6. St. Petersburg. New York Yankees. 
7. Bradenton. Milwaukee Braves. 


8. Sarasota. Boston Red Sox. 


& Bailey winter quarters. 
10. Fort Myers. Pittsburgh Pirates. 


11. Key West. Sport fishing. 


9. Sarasota. Ringling Brothers and Barnum 





There on almost any day after March first at Al 
Lopez Field, the workout site of the White Sox, 
the moppets of Ybor City, Tampa’s most colorful 
environs, gather to mark the arrival of hero 
Minnie Minoso in sports jacket and Cadillac. As 
the hero arrives, all white teeth and flourishing 
cigar (Tampa-made), the air is rent with multi- 
lingual, Spanish-American-jive outcry. “Hola, 
Minnie! Es muy caballero! One cool cat. Hey, 
gato!’ Gasparilla himself, the pirate lord of 
Florida’s West Coast, celebrated by Tampa last 
spring in fetes marking the Golden Jubilee year 
of “pirate pageantry,” never had it so good as 
Minnie, the Cuban outfield flash of the White Sox. 

From Tampa, the tour continued northwest to 
Clearwater and the Phillies, south to St. Peters- 
burg and the Yankees and Cardinals, south 
again to Bradenton with its Braves and on to 
Sarasota and the Boston Red Sox. 

Quite frequently even the most rabid of fans 
finds time in Sarasota for a visit to the winter 
quarters of the world’s most famous circus. Bill 
Ballantine, circus artist, impresario and occa- 
sional HOLIDAY correspondent, encountered 
such a fan wandering around the lot last season. 
“He wasn't a real circus buff,” said Bill. “He 
thought that Barnum & Bailey was the farm team 
used by the old St. Louis Browns the year that 
Bill Veeck brought up the midgets as pinch- 
hitters.” 

From Sarasota the HOLIDAY survey tour 
swung south again, down to Naples, where the 
price of real estate is exceeded only by the size of 
fish caught from the town’s timbered fishing pier, 
and east on the Tamiami Trail. Along this stretch 
of highway, bordered by the feathery Australian 
pines which line the pastoral canal, one may ob- 
serve the batting stance of egrets and herons and 


A Fan’s-Eve View of Florida 


The diagram at left is a key toa very special and exciting tour of Florida, as 
well as the key to our cover picture. The numbered legends below pinpoint major tourist 


sights and the spring-training bases of twelve major-league baseball teams. 


12. Seminole Indian Village. 

13. Everglades National Park. 

14. Southern Florida. Horse racing. 

15. Miami Beach. 

16. West Palm Beach. Kansas City Athletics. 
17. Vero Beach. Brooklyn Dodgers. 

18. Cypress Gardens. Water skiing. 


19. Lake Wales. Singing Tower on Iron 
Mountain. 


20. Lakeland. Detroit Tigers. 
21. Orlando. Washington Nationals. 
22. Daytona Beach. Sand sailing 
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chat with the Seminoles in the 
tourist villages as they dream of 
the day when some young Osceola 
may stride from the Everglades to 
rival the deeds of Willie Mays. The 
Trail, of course, led to Miami and 
Miami Beach in time to catch the 
Dodgers at game hour. 

It goes without saying that Miami 
and The Beach are prone to delay 
travelers, but ultimately the tour 
headed north along the Gold Coast 
to West Palm Beach and the Athlet- 
ics, Fort Pierce and the Pittsburgh 
Pirates located at Ft. Myers this 
spring, to Vero Beach and the 
Dodgers; Vero, incidentally offered 
a view of the Elmira team of the 
Eastern League. 

Any such tour could be reversed, 
of course, down the East Coast and 
up the West. In either case approxi- 
mately 850 miles of driving are in- 
volved, and almost any allotment 
of time. The trip can be made in a 
week and still see ball games. A two- 
week span is more rewarding; three 
is even better. A month’s stay allows 
almost unlimited collateral benefits. 
There is time enough to assay the 
ensuing regular season pennant races 
with the same accuracy demonstrated 
annually by the sportswriters. There 
are enough idle hours to absorb all 
of that wonderful nonsense by which 
any man becomes an expert and a 
source of woe to his friends. 

“Don’t count on Brooklyn again, 
buddy boy. Big feuds on the club, 
termites in the bats, and Peewee 
Reese was kidnaped.” 

Further, a tour of three or more 
weeks allows time enough for solid 
tanning should any fan choose to sit 
around morning workouts, when 
permitted, without a shirt, and it 
allows wives and children leeway 
enough to indulge in a pleasure 
itinerary guaranteed to keep them in 
top-flight conversational condition 
for months to come. 


The baseball capital of Florida, 
and the inevitable lodestone city for 
all fans, is St. Petersburg at the tip 
of Pinellas Peninsula which juts from 
the West Coast into the Gulf of 
Mexico like an umpire’s thumb. It is 
acity with thirty-three miles of shore- 
line completely surrounded by tem- 
perate salt water and a rare sort of 
atmosphere, doubtless a mysterious 
gas from Outer Space, which de- 
stroys the relationship between the 
human body and temporal time. 
There are no old people in St. 
Petersburg, just young folks seventy- 
five years of age or better, most of 
whom spend their time playing 
shuffleboard, pitching horseshoes 
fantastically well, guzzling oceans 
of orange juice while seated on park 
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benches, or playing footie some- 
where along the twenty-two miles of 
silver beaches which border the west- 
ward boundaries of the city. When, 
of course, they are not in, near, or 
part of the action taking place in a 
ball park. 

Baseball in St. Petersburg, of 
course, is represented by the long- 
enduring champions of the Amer- 
ican League, the New York Yankees, 
and the also pennant familiar St. 
Louis Cardinals of the National 
League. 

There was a chance last spring 
that the Cards might be a likely 
source of player “ivory” for the Pels 
and the Gulls, subdivisions of St. 
Pete’s Ha!f Century Softball Club. 
Day after day, comparatively safe 
from line drives, a short, chubby 
outfielder was observed by Pel and 
Gull scouts as he retrieved stray 
balls and stumbled happily through 
“pepper drills.’ His age was right. 
He was fifty-four and he wore that 
No. 72 uniform as though he be- 
longed in a ball park, as indeed he 
did, but there was little likelihood 
that Cardinal owner, August An- 
heuser Busch, Jr., would leave the 
Big League for a team of players 
over fifty. 

There are compelling reasons for 
St. Petersburg’s eminence as the hub 
city of the Florida baseball empire, 
a network which last year acting 
governor, Charley Johns, estimated 
to be worth a billion dollars to the 
state in publicity values, tourist mag- 
netism and cash-in-pocket income. 
But the most important reason of all 
is that St. Petersburg happens to be 
the home of Albert Fielding Lang. 

Al Lang is a tall, pencil-thin man 
approaching what might be termed 
pension age from the Three Quarter 
Century Club. He has a thatch of 
snow-white hair, a face shrewd and 
kindly enough to have seen service 
in the farm hills of Vermont and a 
voice that considers the distance 
from deep center field to home plate 
as whispering range. He is baseball’s 
ambassador from Florida to the 
world at large, and more than any 
other single person he is directly re- 
sponsible for making the state syn- 
onymous with spring training to big- 
league management. Single-handed 
he sold Florida to club owners when 
pre-season conditioning was con- 
sidered a luxury and the state itself 
as a sand-and-swamp region better 
returned to the Seminoles. 

Lang came to St. Petersburg in 
1911, a refugee from Pittsburgh and 
a laundry business. He became ac- 
tive in the civic circles of the then 
tiny community, was elected mayor 
in 1917 and served through 1921, 
and discovered by that time that he 
was well enmeshed in what (beside 
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myriad business affairs) has ever 
since been his prime career, the 
building of Florida by way of base- 
ball. In those days, spring training 
in the South was at best sporadic. 
The Senators had penetrated tenta- 
tively as far as Jacksonville; Brook- 
lynand Cincinnati had wandered into 
the state on an unorganized basis, 
drawn largely by the fact that they 
could get room and board for a 
dollar a day. (Today’s Yankees, 
with a special rate, pay the Soreno 
Hotel a twelve-dollar minimum.) 

Lang, a man with a mission, held 
the idea as far back as 1912 that 
baseball, viewed simply as a tourist 
attraction, could do much to extend 
what passed as a “Florida season,” 
that as a town-development idea it 
could keep visitors around longer 
than the Washington’s birthday date 
which marked the end of that sea- 
son. In 1912 he got in touch with 
Barney Dreyfuss, owner of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. He was told by a wasp- 
ish Dreyfuss that the Pirates would 
never consider coming to a “‘whistle 
stop.”’ Undaunted, he kept the mail 
full of booster letters to club owners, 
and made summer forays north to 
sell the town. And in 1914 he got his 
break, oddly enough, through that 
immutable brotherhood system of 
college fraternities. 

Donald Beach, one of Al’s Pitts- 
burgh friends, then working in a St. 
Petersburg bank, had gone to Ohio 
Wesleyan with Branch Rickey and 
had been Rickey’s fraternity brother. 
Combining fraternal loyalties and 
persuasive doses of sunshine sales 
talk, Lang and Beach got Rickey, 
then with the St. Louis Browns, to 
bring his team south. 
body says in Florida, 
the training-camp boom, 
nized as yet, was born. 

Simultaneously, Al dickered with 
the Philadelphia Phillies, then owned 
by W. F. Baker and managed by Pat 
Moran. He pointed out a curious set 
of facts: the city management of St. 
Petersburg had nothing to do with 
the basic financial background of 
the training setup; the $25,000 which 
created the old Coffee Pot Bayou 
Park had been raised by “‘just a bunch 
of fellows,” and this amateur booster- 
ism was eminently solvent. And in 
the spring of 1915, the Phils came to 
St. Petersburg. With them came the 
vanguard of the great national sports 
writers—Jimmy Isaminger, Stoney 
McLinn, Tiny Maxwell, Jim Wolf, 
Billy Weart—and the men of the 
1915 Phils who were to win a Na- 
tional League pennant that year, 
the first of a long line of pennants 
to be nurtured in St. Pete. 

Publicity plus the pennant did the 
trick and St. Petersburg was defi- 

Continued on Page 70 
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“This is my state, and 
I’m proud to be able to in- 
vite you personally to see all 
of our state, from its clean, 
wide beaches to the cool blue 
mountains — and to have fun 
with us, for in South Carolina, the 
fun season lasts all year long.”’ 
Have the time of your life — where 
life moves at a leisurely pace. Enjoy the 
ly summer season — the warmth of 
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old Southern plantation gardens in 
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stay longer, see more, spend less. 
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Wisconsin. 
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Frederick C. Miller, third 
generation to continue thx 
tradition of quality brew- 
ing in America established 
by his grandfather in 1855. 
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100 YEARS IN AMERICA 


Over a century ago, European nobility enjoyed a distinctive beer, 


brewed in a royal castle at Sigmaringen by the renowned 





master brewer... Frederick Miller. His superb beer was of such 
quality that it was acclaimed throughout the continent. 


In 1855 with a rich heritage of tradition and skill in brewing 
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—and an international reputation as one of the world’s great 


master brewers, Frederick Miller brought this royal beer to America. 


Today...as through these past 100 years, MILLER HIGH LIFE 





still embodies the same age-old formula, craftsmanship and art... 


the choice ingredients, that made it a royal favorite, 
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nitely part of the consciousness of 
baseball. Unfortunately, baseball, 
outside of Al Lang circles, was not 
yet a part of the civic thinking of St. 
Pete. From 1915 to 1920, Lang, with 
whatever local aid he could get, dug 
into his own pocket and paid to 
maintain the training grounds and 
its personnel. 

But if the city wasn’t too aware of 
its baseball assets, the Phillies of 
those days was not a club which 
ranked particularly high in the 
brains standings. Old Man Baker 
could have bought the Coffee Pot 
Bayou ground for $17,500 and sagely 
nodded the opportunity away. The 
same patch of real estate was con- 
servatively estimated to be worth 
more than a million last March. 

The Phils left St. Pete never to be 
heard of again until 1950; and in 


1922, Lang and “‘just a bunch of fel- 
lows” persuaded the Boston Braves 
into town. The city, a bit more 
aware of its blessings now, watched 
New England tourist registration in- 
crease 300 per cent. Lang set his 
sights on the New York Yankees 
and every other club he could get to 
listen, and organized baseball had 
started listening to this lanky ped- 
dler who now had become almost as 
much a part of the game as the 
Louisville Slugger. In 1924 Al and 
his wife, K. Marie Lang, took their 
train-in-St. Pete campaign to Eu- 
rope, as part of an All-League ex- 
hibition tour under the direction of 
Messrs. Comiskey and McGraw. If 
the doubtless apocryphal stories 
hold a germ of truth, Lang was heard 
at Lords in England bellowing at the 
British to throw away those cricket 

Continued on Page 116 








BASEBALL WORDS 


Baseball, as might be expected, has not only a vocabulary of 
its own but has edged some of its words into the national 
~~ speech. A few of the more familiar and interesting follow: 





Baseball, the game itself, took a few years to find a label. Originally the 
field was set out with stakes at first, second, third and home, and the rooters’ 
favorite cry was “Run to your stake.”” But stakes were unwieldy, dangerous 
and unstandardized. The flat marker came into the game and was designated 
with the name of “base,” a word of Greek origin, signifying a most important 
point. And Baseball replaced Town Ball and One Old Cat as the accepted name 
for the sport. 

Bleachers, for those portions of the grandstand unprotected from the after- 
noon sun, was a natural derivation. Linen had been long left to bleach in the 
sun on racks, thus the roofless stands became bleachers even though their 
cheering occupants are more likely to turn red than white. 

Bat meant a stick or club long, long before baseball. From a stick to be 
used as a weapon it became softened into a stick used for play, and baseball 
borrowed the term almost intact from cricket. 

Busher, the character made immortal by Ring Lardner, is, naturally, a player 
from the Bush Leagues, the Bush Leagues being made up of teams from cities 
originally, at least, not so large as the Major League towns. The bushes, in an 
urbanly superior slang, are, of course, any place that isn’t The Big City. 

Texas Leaguer, for a ball knocked safely between infielders and outfielders, 
stems from the same Big League and city superiority that gave us Busher. 
Minor League Texas teams gave the majors many of their best recruits, a 
goodly number of whom, apparently, had a talent for this kind of hit. The 
term obviously came into being long ago, before it was as dangerous to joke 
about Texas as about Mother or the U.S. Constitution. 

Inning is another borrowing from cricket to denote the intervals of the game. 
In cricket it is always plural, that is innings, and refers to the time one team is 
at bat and also to the score made by any one batsman during his turn at bat. 
The word comes from the Anglo-Saxon innung, meaning, in part, what is put 
or got in. 

Umpire, pronounced variously “Empire” and “Whadahya, Blind?”, is a 
dignified word, which has meant from early English on, the unlucky man in the 
middle, the arbiter between two disputant sides in law, or war, or play. 

Southpaw became a boon for writers needing a synonym for left-hander 
sometime around thirty years ago. Why south should be left, rather than west 
(which is left on the map) has not been solved satisfactorily by word scholars, 
but the label for a left-hander has stuck and has even graduated from baseball 
to occasional use as a political epithet. 

Rhubarb is another term whose origins are shrouded in mystery except for 
the fact that Brooklyn seems to have been its original home. A handy term for 
a Durocher-umpire-type hassle, it is now firmly fixed in baseball and the 
general speech, though the dictionary continues stubbornly to list it purely 
as a vegetable. 
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Here, in their glorious natural colors, are 
some of the sights to be seen in South 
Africa. Now . . . it's your move! Swiftly by air, 
leisurely by sea, to the land of yesterday, today and 
tomorrow, where the age-old mysteries of Africa 
blend in colorful contrast with the wonders of 
the modern world. 


a 


Be sure to bring your camera—great herds of wild 
game in the Kruger National Park, exotic native 
dances in the kraals of Zululand, the splendor of 
beautiful cities like Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg are but a few of the scenes you 
will want to capture forever. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION +475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Write Dept. H, South African Tourist Corporation, for 
detailed information and descriptive literature .. . then 
book your trip to South Africa with your Travel Agent. 
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“\yuring World War II, a secret 
meeting of high Administration 
officials was held to select a man who 
would integrate the nation’s eco- 
nomic resources with the war effort. 
The job required a man of dynamic 
leadership as well as sound business 
sense, and none of the people sug- 
gested seemed to have quite the nec- 
essary qualifications. Finally, when it 
was clear that the meeting was getting 
nowhere and the participants were 
becoming cross and tired, the late 
James Forrestal, then Secretary of 
the Navy, thought of a way of break- 
ing it up. 
“All right,” he said. “I have the 
man. I nominate Robert Benchley.” 
It was quickly agreed that every- 
body ought to go home and get a 
little sleep, and maybe the morning 
would bring some clearer thinking. 
Probably no other person, with 
the possible exception of Adm. Karl 
Doenitz, would have done more 
harm to the Allied war effort than 
would my father in the position for 
which Forrestal proposed him. Not 
that his heart wouldn’t have been in 
it (he was, incredibly, on the Aircraft 
Board in Washington during World 
War 1), but as a businessman, he was 
roughly in the class with Wilkins 
Micawber. The only thing that saved 
him from complete annihilation at 
the hands of businessmen was that 
he confounded them more often 
than they confounded him. He had 
a deep-seated distrust of anything 
supposed to be efficient, or legal, 
and the mere sight of a contract 
caused his eyes to glaze. When, in 
1940, he signed with David O. Selz- 
nick in Hollywood, he and Selznick 
met to decide what the terms of the 


Businessman Benchley 


All that saved Bob Benchley from the wiles 


of businessmen was the fact that he confounded them 


more often than they confused him 


contract should be, and the result 
was an embossed, notarized, and be- 
ribboned document which read: 
““Know all men by these presents: 
agreement indenture between David 
O. Selznick, Esq., Party of the First 
Part, and Robert Benchley, also 
Party of the First Part: I hereby 
agree. (signed) Robert Benchley— 
David O. Selznick.” 

The only businesslike thing he 
ever did was to hire a secretary, and 
with that act the resemblance to any- 
thing businesslike came to an end. 
His first secretary was one Charles 
MacGregor, a small, picasant man 
with large teeth and a derby hat, 
whom he met one day in the rain in 
front of the New York Public Li- 
brary. He ran into a friend of his, 
who was with MacGregor. They 
were introduced, and after my father 
and his friend had talked for a min- 
ute or so, my father noticed that 
MacGregor was carrying a small 
bunch of violets, covered with wax 
pap-r. MacGregor’s coat collar was 
turned up, and he was listening 
quietly to the talk and trying to 
shield the violets from the rain. 

“I hope I’m not detaining you 
here,” my father said. “You look as 
if you had a date, or something.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Mac- 
Gregor. “I’m just taking these 
flowers to a shirt in the shirt hospi- 
tal.” 

Here, clearly, was a man worth 
knowing, and when, subsequently, 
the Wall Street crash wiped out 
MacGregor’s savings, an arrange- 
ment was made whereby he came to 
my father’s room every day, bal- 
anced the checkbook, handled the 
incoming and outgoing money, and 


did odd secretarial jobs, such as get- 
ting my father out of bed, telling him 
what the weather was like, and sup- 
plying him with ideas for articles. 
He became as nearly indispensable 
as a man can be. For just one thing, 
he was a genius at waking a person 
up gently and inoffensively. He 
would walk into the bedroom and 
say, very quietly, ‘““The men are here 
for the trunks,” and my father would 
be thrown into an immediate tur- 
moil of activity, stumbling about the 
room and groping for clothes to put 
into the nonexistent trunks. By the 
time he realized it was all a ruse, he 
was as wide-awake as a third base- 
man. Naturally, MacGregor didn’t 
say the same thing every morning; 
he varied it with such things as, 
“There are some men here to flood 
the bed for skating.” 

MacGregor’s greatest single coup 
as a secretary was achieved one day 
when an article was due for Cosmo- 
politan, an article that not only 
hadn’t been written but hadn't even 
been conceived. My father had been 
puttering over his drama copy for 
The New Yorker, and the Cosmo- 
politan deadline had sneaked up 
completely unnoticed. There was, 
furthermore, little or no money in 
the till, and the Cosmopolitan check 
was something of a necessity. At 
MacGregor’s suggestion, my father 
put the New Yorker copy in an en- 
velope marked “Cosmopolitan,” and 
MacGregor hurried it over to that 
magazine’s office, presented the en- 
velope, and picked up the check. (In 


those days, they paid on delivery of 


the copy, something they have never 
done since—and for obvious rea- 
sons.) He then deposited the check 


by Nathaniel Benchley 


and notified my father, who called 
Cosmopolitan and got in touch with 
one of the editors. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” he said, “but 
my secretary has made an idiotic 
mistake—he’s sent your copy to The 
New Yorker, and the New Yorker 
copy to you. The New Yorker is 
sending your copy to you by mes- 
senger, and I wondered if you'd send 
theirs to them.” 

Obligingly, the Cosmopolitan edi- 
tor dispatched the drama copy to 
The New Yorker, and then had to 
wait several weeks for the article for 
which he had already paid. 

As a matter of fact, deadlines 
were always a bugaboo. My father 
wrote slowly, and with care, some- 
times brooding and gnawing his 
nails for fifteen minutes before peck- 
ing in a comma, and he always had 
the feeling that what he was writing 
wasn't as good as it should have 
been. As he once said: “It took me 
fifteen years to discover that I had 
no talent for writing, but I couldn’t 
give it up because by that time I was 
too famous.”” Whatever the reason, 
the various editors with whom he 
dealt knew that his copy would not 
be in until the last minute, if it came 
at all. The only thing was that he had 
a conscience about missing dead- 
lines, and he felt it” necessary to 
dream up elaborate excuses when it 
became obvious that the work 
wasn't going to be done in time. His 
mother, who lived in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was obliging enough 
to send telegrams to the editors, pur- 
portedly signed by her son, saying 
that she was sick and that he was in 
Worcester with her, and that his 
copy might be a day or two late. One 
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time, at his request, she sent one of 
these telegrams, collect, to Art 
Samuels, the editor of Harper's Ba- 
zaar, and after receiving the tele- 
gram Samuels happened to run into 
Donald Ogden Stewart, a friend of 
my father’s, on the street. Samuels 
mentioned that my father was in 
Worcester, where his mother was 
sick, and asked if Stewart knew 
whether she was dangerously ill. 

“She can’t be too bad,”’ Stewart 
replied. “I just left Benchley in his 
room a half hour ago.” 

Then, realizing he had said the 
wrong thing, Stewart called my fa- 
ther and told him what had hap- 
pened, and apologized for not hav- 
ing thought a little more quickly. 
Immediately, my father started send- 
ing telegrams to friends all over the 
country, and after an interval col- 
lect telegrams signed with his name 
began to trickle and then pour into 
the Harper's Bazaar office, saying 
that he was in Santa Fe being in- 
ducted into a Navaho Indian tribe, 
that he was in Florida judging the 
Orange Blossom Carnival, that he 
was in Detroit inspecting the new 
Packard engines, that he was in 
Hollywood working on a picture 
with Greta Garbo, and that he was in 
Maine acting asa guide for a hunting 
party. Only the fact that the tele- 
graph company refused to send col- 
lect cables from Europe kept him 
from having been in London, 
Chantilly and Rome. Finally, at the 
end of the day, a telegram arrived 
for him, collect, from Samuels. It 
said, simply: 1 GATHER YOU HAVEN’T 
DONE THE PIECE. 

But of all the editors, it was those 
at The New Yorker who had the 
hardest time. They had to get copy 
out of him every week. For several 
years, they managed to get it more 
or less on time by telling him the 
deadline was Saturday night, when 
actually it was Sunday night, but 
that dodge failed when a new man 
let the truth slip. After that, Sunday 
afternoon would melt into Sunday 
evening, and the people would sit 
around The New Yorker, waiting ei- 
ther for the copy or, what was more 
likely, a telephone call saying that 
there might be a delay of just an 
hour or two. Once he called and said 
that his typewriter, with the copy in 
it, had been stolen, and that he 
would have to start all over again, a 
prospect that seemed rather dim at 
the moment, since he was obviously 
calling from a fairly large party. 
Once or twice, the New Yorker peo- 
ple tried sending a messenger over 
to his room, in the hope that this 
might spur him on to a quicker com- 
pletion of the job, but they aban- 
doned this after the messenger, in 
one case one of the managing edi- 
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tors, became paralyzed with drink 
while waiting. There was a small, 
handy bar in the room, and my fa- 
ther insisted that whoever was wait- 
ing for the copy should make him- 
self completely at home. 

His room in the Hotel Royalton 
in midtown New York was one in 
which it was impossible to be for- 
mal, and as far as he was concerned 
this made it an ideal place to do busi- 
ness. It was decorated with a mad 
assortment of knickknacks and hor- 
ribilia, but at the same time it was 
comfortable to the point of being 
soporific, and anyone who came 
into it with the idea of driving a fast 
bargain, or of getting away with 
something—or, for that matter, of 
even being serious—usually found 
that within a half hour he had for- 
gotten what he came for. Even the 
police couldn’t remain alert in that 
room. One night my father called 
the police to complain about the bell 
in a sidewalk elevator that was keep- 
ing him awake, and the desk ser- 
geant sent two men over to investi- 
gate. By the time they got up to the 
room the bell had stopped ringing, 
and my father offered them a drink 
in.return for their trouble. The two 
officers looked at each other and 
cleared their throats, and when, two 
hours later, they left the hotel, one 
of them skidded on the freshly 
washed lobby floor and did a spec- 
tacular ground loop before crashing 
flat on his back. 

It was not only editors and busi- 
nessmen who found him something 
of a problem to deal with; doctors 
had their troubles with him too. He 
had a sneaking suspicion that doc- 
tors were only one step ahead of the 
general public as far as knowledge 
went, and that they could be thrown 
off balance by anything completely 
unexpected. He had a chance to test 
this theory in 1940 when he came 
down with pneumonia out on the 
Coast, and the doctor who attended 
him gave him one of the new “mira- 
cle’’ sulfa drugs. He took the pills as 
directed and then, one afternoon be- 
fore the doctor was due to call, he 
and Charles Butterworth broke open 
a pillow and, with library paste, 
glued the feathers all over my fa- 
ther—from the waist down. When 
the doctor arrived, he examined my 
father’s chest, asked him how he was 
feeling, and if the pills had done any 
good. 

My father said he thought they 
had, and then added, “I don’t 
know quite what to make of this, 
though,” as he threw back the bed- 
clothes. “Is this all right?” 

The doctor to whom he gave the 
worst time was a psychiatrist, also 
on the Coast, who cornered him at a 
cocktail party and said he'd like to 
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analyze him. My father suspected 
that the man was simply building up 
case histories for a Sunday-supple- 
ment article, so he agreed to an ap- 
pointment and went around the 
next day. After a few of the usual 
preliminaries, the doctor asked if 
there was anything on his mind— 
anything that was troubling him. 

“Yes,” said my father. “Or— 
rather—no. It’s nothing.” He smiled 
quickly. 

“Go ahead,” the doctor said, his 
pencil poised. ““You can tell me 
anything you wish.” 

“It’s really nothing,” my father 
protested. ““You wouldn’t be inter- 
ested.” 

“Tl be the judge of that,” said the 
doctor, gently. “Come on, now— 
let’s have it.” 

My father took a deep breath. 
“Well,” he said, “I live in one of 
those bungalows in the Garden of 
Allah, and in the bungalow next to 
mine is a sheep dog—you know, one 
of those great big woolly dogs, with 
blue eyes. Every morning this dog 
walks past my door and looks in at 
me, and when our eyes meet I get a 
funny kind of tingling feeling—l 
can’t describe it any other way—and 
there’s a kind of recognition between 
us. The dog knows it—I know he 
does, by the way he looks at me with 
those big, blue eyes. It’s got now so 
that I can’t get to work until he 
comes past and looks at me, and 
then I feel fine all the rest of the day. 
That’s all there is to it... . Ltold you 
it wouldn't interest you.” 

The doctor was quiet for a mo- 
ment. “‘Are you married ?”’ he asked, 
finally. 

“Certainly,” said my father. “I’ve 
been married twenty-six years. Have 
two children.”” He looked around 
the office and whistled a little tune. 

The doctor got up and went over 
to the window and stared outside. 
He tapped his pencil on the glass for 
a while, then glanced at his watch. 
“Look,” he said. “I have another 
appointment that’s due right now. 
Could we continue this some other 


that everything had to be called off. 
He had written a piece for the De- 
troit Athletic Club News, which that 
magazine had apparently decided 
not to use, but which it had not re- 
turned to him. Somewhat unwisely, 
MacGregor sent the carbon copy to 
Liberty, and when they ran the 
piece, the D. A. C. News entered suit 
against Liberty for one million dol- 
lars. 
When word of the suit reached 
my father, he jumped into his clothes 
and stormed over to the office of the 
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lawyer who was representing the 
D. A. C. News. ‘ 
‘Listen to me,” he said to the law- 
yer. “Liberty is not at fault in this— 
I’m the one who is. I am completely 
guilty, and any lawyer who would 
take my case would be crooked. | 
won't even enter a defense—you 
can take your million dollars right 
now. Go ahead—find a million dol- 
lars on me, and you can have it.” 
The lawyer closed his eyes and 
pinched the bridge of his nose. “*Mr. 
Benchley,” he said, slowly, “before 
you say anything more, would you 
mind buttoning your trousers?”’ The 
suit was just quietly dropped. 
THE END 


time?” 

““Certainly,”’ said my father. ““Any 
time you say.”” He got up, shook 
hands, and left the doctor staring 
out the window. He never heard 
from him again. 

Of all the people with whom he 
did business, lawyers probably had 
the least rewarding time, because he 
was impatient with the details of the 
law and reasoned that decisions 
should be based on common sense. 
He could say in a sentence what it 
took a lawyer ten minutes to say, 
and he saw no reason for wasting 
time with trivia. One time, although 
he did it unconsciously, he threw a 
lawyer into such a state of confusion 
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PARTY OF ONE 
Continued from Page 11 


world view, no key to fit all locks, 
no “tools,” no infallible methods of 
inquiry, nothing but perceptiveness 
and love and an old-fashioned idea 
that criticism itself should be a work 
of literary art, no less than the mat- 
ter criticised. Thus in a scientific age 
his tenure is infirm, his self-confi- 
dence tottery. 

There are fashions in feelings no 
less than in hats and hairdos. The 
efforts of C spring from a feeling that 
appears to be losing currency. That 
feeling is a simple one—the love of 
literature. Many brilliant critics to- 
day are profoundly interested in 
literature; there has never, | wager, 
been a time in which more critics 
were more /earned in literature; but 
the signs that they /ove literature are 
harder to discern. Or if they do love 
it they seem unable to transmit 
their passion to others. Perhaps 
they are ashamed to confess so in- 
nocent an emotion. Or perhaps 
above all things they aspire to be 
contemporary—and our time is not 
a time pervaded by the emotions of 
love and admiration. 

I have dared to say a kind word 
for C because if I were a critic | 
should like to be like him. I think I 
shall spend a part of my next fifty 
years at the job. Perhaps I can com- 
plete one of the small figures in my 
small carpet. 





Editors’ Note: Last month's Party of One 
and this essay wili form part of the intro- 
duction to a collection of Mr. Fadiman’s writ- 
ings to be published by the World Publishing 
Co. in April under the title Party of One. 
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some peeresses like Lady Rhondda. 
The Lords are not eager for reform. 
Disraeli, in his old age, when he was 
translated from the Commons to the 
Lords as the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
was one day accosted by a young 
woman of his acquaintance as he 
was leaving the House. “Oh, Mr. 
Disraeli,” she said, “I thought you 
were dead.” “I am, madam,” he re- 
plied, “I am. But in the Elysian 
fields.”” And so, indeed, the Cham- 
ber of the Lords must seem to a 
Member who has spent a lifetime in 
the battles and roustabout of the 
Commons—a placid heaven where 
the angels are sexless. 

The red benches, the woolsack, 
with the Lord Chancellor in his full 
wig, the Bishops in their scarlet 
robes, the empty throne, the great 
candelabra, the ornamental rails, the 
brass bars—glittering brass every- 
where as in some opulent Victorian 
house—everything in the Lords re- 
calls an age that was not dissatisfied 
with itself. The Queen is at home in 
the Lords, among her “‘well-beloved 
and trusty” subjects—the 21 Dukes, 
27 Marquesses, 133 Earls, 101 Vis- 
counts, 535 Barons, 26 Archbishops 
and Bishops. No wonder, then, that 
whereas the Commons, to show ap- 
proval, shout “Aye!”, the Peers 
rumble “‘Content!” 

Not for them the uncertainty and 
competition of the Commons de- 
bates. The Lords speak at their pre- 
determined times ; they applaud with 
a movement of their lips, a nod of 
their heads; they seldom laugh; they 
are grave as Roman Senators. Very 
rarely are there more than a few 
dozen Peers present to consider the 
Bills of the Commons or to debate 
some high theme of their own. Un- 
der the attack of Lloyd George and 
his Liberals who fought their old 
elections with the slogan of “‘The 
Lords versus the People,” their 
power dwindled. (After reducing the 
Peers to semi-impotence, Lloyd 
George himself became an Earl.) 
But the Lords still fight for survival 
and one of the finest debates of re- 
cent years was heard when the La- 
bour Government sought still fur- 
ther to weaken the Lords, with the 
battle song, attributed to Mr. Her- 
bert Morrison, of “Praise the Lords, 
but pass the ammunition.” The 
Peers called up their “backwoods- 
men,” the elderly gentlemen who 
seldom stir from their estates to visit 
London. 

The House of Lords is an orderly 
place, an anchor to restrain the rest- 
less innovators of the Lower Cham- 
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“TOURED EUROPE IN OUR OWN RENAULT 


AND IT COST US 


NEXT TO NOTHING!” 


say these 
travel-wise 
vacationers 


“From the moment we took delivery of 
our car in Paris to the day of resale, our 
vacation was a success. I cannot tell you 
how pleased we were with the car—it was 
economical, efficient, and best of all we had 
no difficulty in reselling it on our return to 
Paris, and actually received about 90% 
of its cost.” —ALFRED B. KOCH, JR. 
“We drove more than 7000 kilometers all 
over France, Switzerland, Southern Ger- 
many and Italy. The car handled like a 
dream. The way it got in and out of traffic 
was a delight.” —FRANK C. GENOVESE 
“Our gas economy approached 45 miles 
to a gallon.” —HERBERT NEUMAN 
“I covered about 4,000 miles with abso- 
lutely no difficulty. I passed both American 
and British cars which had boiled over in 
the Alps, but the Renault never got hot.” 

—ROBERT S. GARSON 


“We were able to carry all our luggage and 
three passengers in complete comfort.” 
—GEORGE P. HUGHES 
“We had so much fun with our Renault 
we just had to write and tell you about it. 
It was delivered to us at the pier when we 
landed and we have loved it every minute 
since. We liked it so much that we brought 
it home and are using it every day.” 
—MR. & MRS. SMITH JOHNSON 





RENAULT GUARANTEES 
REPURCHASE AT FIXED 
PRICE IN U.S. DOLLARS! 


Here’s all you do to enjoy the vacation 
of a lifetime: Order your Renault here for 
delivery when you arrive abroad. The 4-door 
4 C.V. Sedan is only $995 f.0.b. Paris factory. 
There are 7 other models to $1995, a car for 
every purse or purpose. Renault arranges for 
all necessary documents and insurance. 

With your own Renault, tour leisurely 
through Europe. Come and go as you please, 
stay as long as you like. No other way of 
travel can compare with the Renault plan! 

After your trip, Renault of France guar- 
antees a fixed repurchase price on the 4.C.V. 
Sedan. Maximum depreciation: $125 first 
month. $75 second month, $50 each following 
month, or the equivalent in French francs. 
Thus, you can recover most of the purchase 
price and know your travel costs in advance! 
If you prefer, Renault will arrange to ship your 
car back to the States. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


giving full information about the Renault 
automobile, and European travel plan, in- 
cluding guaranteed repurchase. 


RENAULT OF FRANCE 


Direct Factory Branch 
Dept. H-3 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 














Oh, to fly the 


; 
Connoisseur to 


Australia! 


The pampered few (just 39, 
all lst Class) who fly this ultra Super 
Constellation have a very good thing: 
an exceptional menu and wine list, 
deep sleeper chairs, a spacious lounge, 
and the solicitude of four cabin staff- 
ers. Speedy, too — just 35 hours San 
Francisco to Sydney via Hawaii and the 
South Seas. And at no extra fare. 

Ask your travel agent or any *Qantas 
or BOAC office about The Connoisseur 
or other (1st Class and Tourist) Qantas 
flights across the Pacific; across the 
world to 26 countries on 5 continents. 


* Pronounce the Q as in Quite comfortable 
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Cumberland and Great Smoky Mountains 


19 Great Lakes . . . wonderful fishing and boating 
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Homes of three Presidents 


Y oul always remember a vacation in 
Tennessee. You'll ride highways into the 
sky in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park . . . visit the Cumberlands, where folk 
arts and music still live. You'll fish, boat and 
swim in Tennessee’s 19 wonderful Great 
Lakes . . . drive through rolling blue-grass 
hills and Mississippi River plantation coun- 
try. You'll see famous battlefields and the 
homes of Presidents Jackson, Johnson and 
Polk . . . view mighty TVA dams, and see 


tomorrow in the making at the world’s only 
Atomic Energy Museum at Oak Ridge. 
Tennessee also offers fine highways, ex- 
cellent accommodations and a real southern 
welcome. This year, see Tennessee. 


Tennessee Division of Information 
1245 State Office Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee 


Please send your Free Color Book on Tennessee 
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ber. Today there are 488 Conserva- 
tive Peers, 63 Labour and 55 Liber- 
als. Its membership has thus been 
much diluted by Liberal and Labour 
Governments since Victorian times. 
The new nominations to the Lords 
have sprinkled it with industrialists 
and, to a lesser extent, with Trade 
Unionists. There is even one Labour 
Peer who is said to have drawn his 
territorial designation from his sea- 
side boardinghouse. The institution 
remains, archaic but useful, decora- 
tive but functional, a typically Brit- 
ish expression of the bicameral sys- 
tem which by a nice accumulation of 
checks and balances leaves the Lords 
with the appearance of power and 
the Commons with its reality. 

Through the centuries, both the 
Upper and Lower Houses have 
modified their procedure, and their 
Members have changed some of 
their attitudes. No Member today 
would address his voters in the tone 
used by Mr. Anthony Henley, M.P., 
at the end of the 18th Century to 
some of his constituents who wished 
him to oppose the Excise Bill. He 
wrote them as follows: 


“Gentlemen: 

I received yours and am sur- 
prised at your insolence in troubling 
me about the Excise. You know 
what I very well know, that | bought 
you, and by God I am determined to 
sell you. And I know, what perhaps 
you think I do not know, you are 
now selling yourselves to somebody 
else. And I know what you do not 
know, that Iam buying another bor- 
ough. May God’s curse light on you 
all. May your houses be as open and 
common to all Excise Officers as 
your wives and daughters were to 
me when I stood for your rascally 
Corporation. 

Yours, 
Anthony Henley.” 


What links the M. P. of the 
I8th and 20th Centuries is less 
their manner than the historic frame- 
work of their activity, the physical 
architecture of the ancient Palace of 
Westminster. And none is more 
solemn than Westminster Hall itself. 

You can’t enter Westminster Hall, 
most ancient of the halls of West- 
minster, without a chill, as if you 
stand among dead men. Perhaps it is 
its vastness—its great length of two 
hundred and forty feet swinging up 
to the centre apex of its hammer- 
beam roof at ninety-two feet—that 
draws a cold wind over the stone 
paving-flags. Westminster Hall to- 
day is bare of everything but its op- 
ulent history. This was the Great 
Hall of the Palace of Westminster 
where kings from William Rufus to 
Henry VIII lived and caroused. Here 
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they held their Courts—the Courts 
of the King’s Bench: here the first 
Parliament was summoned on Jan- 
uary 20th, 1265, at the instance of 
Simon de Montfort. 

Westminster Hall is a hall of 
ghosts. When you look closely at the 
commemorative plaques, you see the 
names of Guy Fawkes, Charles I, 
Warren Hastings and half a dozen 
others who endured a State Trial of 
impeachment before the assembly of 
Parliament, with the braziers lit and 
the smoke puffing upward toward 
the lantern in the center of the roof. 

But there is joy as well as melan- 
choly in the aspect of Westminster 
Hall. For here, from Stephen to 
George IV, the mst important 
State ceremonies and coronation 
feasts were held. The King would 
come in procession by river from the ~ 
Tower to Westminster Hall to be 
lifted into the Marble Chair before 
entering the Abbey church. 

At most times a barren but beau- 
tiful thoroughfare leading to St. 
Stephen’s Hall, Westminster Hall 
shelters in its far corner the Crypt, 
completed in 1327, where Members 
may be married and their children 
christened. After the somber re- 
straint of the Hall, the groined ceil- 
ing with its massive ribs and gaily 
colored bosses, full of Saints and 
Gothic dragons, blazes like a revela- 
tion over the marble paving. 

But there are unique occasions in 
modern times when Westminster 
Hall, too, recovers its useful glory. 
Here was held the Coronation Lunch- 
eon when the great candelabras il- 
luminated the high table on the steps 
where the Queen sat and the Royal 
Trumpeters in their golden tunics 
blew fanfares of greeting that bounced 
and reverberated from one wall to 
another. Here, too, though no 
Queen’s Champion rode his horse 
into the Hall as in ancient times to 
challenge anyone who disputed her 
right to succeed, the Queen herself 
walked radiantly through an aisle of 
a thousand bowing Commonwealth 
Members of Parliament, acclaimed 
and acknowledged. 

Here the cycle of history had com- 
pleted one of its courses for, not long 
before, the heavy doors of West- 
minster Hall had swung open, and 
the coffin of King George VI had 
been carried in by his Guardsmen to 
rest for days on a catafalque, while a 
multitude of his subjects, moving in 
whispers over a felted floor, had 
thrown a glance of farewell at their 
King raised high between the tall 
candles and the watchmen with their 
reversed arms. In the heart of the 
Palace of Westminster, King George 
VI paused among his people before 
he began his journey home. 

Continued on Page 82 
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Grace “Santas” are especially designed for tropical cruising . . . all rooms outside, 
each with private bath . . . light, airy dining rooms . . . outdoor tiled swimming pools. 
Twelve Day Caribbean Cruises in the luxurious ““Santa Rosa’ and ‘“‘Santa Paula.” 
Also 16-18 Day Caribbean Cruises on modern cargo-passenger “Santas.” 
Sailings from New York every Friday. See your Travel Agent or 
Grace Line, Hanover Square, New York. 
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BALDWIN /S THE OFFICIAL 
PIANO OF THE 


RAVINIA FESTIVAL 


America is on the move toward greater 
music...for more people...in cities, 
suburbs...towns, villages. What 
yesterday was “‘culture”’ for the few, today 
is a spontaneous manifestation of the 
American way of life... for all. 

The makers of the Baldwin Grand Piano 
take pride in the growing roster of civic 
musical organizations which have made 
Baldwin their official piano. And 

salute the great musical artists who 
prefer, play upon and praise Baldwin 










as the piano of their choice. 


Of course it’s Baldwin— 
that builds the Acrosonic— 
today’s finest small piano, 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Dept. H-35, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Builders of: Baldwin, Acrosonic and Hamilton Pianos « Baldwin and Orga-sonic Organs 
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Continued from Page 80 

And if you stay to the end of the 
Parliamentary day, you will hear at 
last the policeman’s cry, ““Who goes 
home?’’—the cry that is relayed 
from the entrance to the Chamber, 
through the corridors, through St. 
Stephen’s Hall and Westminster 


of mortality. The Chamber empties 
itself; the spectators hurry away; in 
the Central Lobby all the lights are 
dimmed except for a single lamp on 
a desk. In the clock tower of Big 
Ben, the light is extinguished, and 
Parliament becomes a dark, mysteri- 
ous silhouette. The day is over, and 





the Members are gone from New 
Palace Yard as they have gone for 
centuries. But in its quietude, there 
remains the sense of living history, a 
self-assurance as permanent as the 
Thames that flows at its foundations. 

THE END 


Hall, throughout the ancient Palace 
as it has been relayed since the days 
when the linkmen assembled the 
Members to guide them with their 
torches through London’s danger- 
ous streets. ““Who goes home?’’—it 
is a melancholy cry with undertones 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 
By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


BLOSSOM FESTIVAL, HOUSE AND GARDEN TOURS 


Q. “What are the dates of some of the notable flower festivals and historic 
homes tours in the southern and eastern parts of the country?” 
A.K.G., Chicago 
_ Feb. 6-March 31: AZALeA TRAIL FestivAt, Mobile, Ala. A 35-mile 
‘* marked route. Information from: AZALEA TRAIL, INC., P.O. Box 
‘ 172, Mobile 8, Ala. 


March 2-31: NATCHEZ PILGRIMAGE, Natchez, Miss. Thirty ante- 
bellum homes and gardens. Information from: NATCHEZ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COMMERCE, Natchez, Miss. 


March 9—May 1: GeorGiA Homes AND GARDENS Tour. Tours of 
Statesboro, Savannah, St. Simons Island, Augusta, Atlanta, Athens, 
Covington, Marietta. Information from: GEORGIA STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 205 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


January 1-May 1: CHARLESTON’s Historic HOUSES AND GARDENS: 
See Charleston Thrift Tour, page 21, this issue. 


March 29—April 3: NATIONAL CHERRY BLOSSOM FesTIVAL, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Cherry trees in bloom along the Potomac River Tidal 
Basin. Program of colorful events. Information from: NATIONAL 
CHERRY BLOssoM FestivAL, Greater National Capital Committee, 
1616 “K” Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


March 31—April 3: WiLMINGTON AZALEA FESTIVAL, Wilmington, 
N.C. Daily tours to famous azalea gardens of Airlie, Orton Planta- 
tion, Pleasant Oaks, Greenfield Park, and others. Information from: 
WILMINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, P.O. Box 698, Wilmington, N.C. 


April 10-24: New OrLEANS SPRING Fiesta, New Orleans, La. Tours 
and special events, including visits to homes in the American (up- 
town) section, the French Quarter, and country estates. Information 
from: New ORLEANS SPRING FigsTA ASSOCIATION, 546 Saint Peter 
Street, New Orleans 16, La. 


April 13-15: ANNAPOLIS OpEN House, Annapolis, Md. Old Georgian 
homes including candlelight showing of the Chase-Lloyd house 
(1769), program of 18th-Century music, guided tour of the United 
States Naval Academy. Information from: Historic ANNAPOLIS, 
INc., 64 State Circle, Annapolis, Md. 


April 23-30: Historic GARDEN WEEK IN VIRGINIA. State-wide, in- 
cluding Tidewater Virginia and James River plantations. Information 
from: Historic GARDEN WEEK, GARDEN CLUB OF VIRGINIA, Hotel 
Jefferson, Richmond 19, Va. 


April 28, 29: SHENANDOAH AppPLE BLOSSOM FESTIVAL, Winchester, 
Va. Miles of blossoming orchards viewed from the highways: 
pageants, parades, balls. Information from: SHENANDOAH APPLE 
BLOSSOM FESTIVAL, Box 699, Winchester, Va. 


April 29-May 2: PENNSYLVANIA House AND GARDEN Tour, Phila- 
delphia area. More than sixty houses, gardens and historic churches 
open to the public in Philadelphia, Valley Forge, Whitemarsh and sub- 
urbs. Information from: PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE AND GARDEN TOUR, 
Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


April 29-May 12: MARYLAND House AND GARDEN PILGRIMAGE. 
State-wide. Approximately 200 of Maryland’s finest homes and gardens 
open to the public. Information from: MARYLAND HOUSE AND GARDEN 
PILGRIMAGE, 217 Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore 2, Md. 

Note: These dates and facts have been carefully checked, but HOLIDAY cannot 
be responsible for changes after press time. Visitors should confirm dates locally. 
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FOLLOW THE —_s OR LEWIS AND CLARK TO YOUR 
| VACATION ADVENTURE IN OREGON 














MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE COLOR BOOKLET 


Travel Information 


Members of the Lewis and Clark party, nearing the western end of their 
: SEE ALL OF en 
oom 25, State Highway Dept 


historic expedition 150 years ago, were entranced by the natural grandeur 
. . Please send me free color booklet 
Oregon, Cool Green Vacationiand™ 


of the mighty Columbia River Gorge, shown above. Today you may explore 
in comfort this same unspoiled region, one of the continent’s major scenic ' Meme 


Salem, Oregon 


attractions, via modern highways. So, make this Sesquicentennial year your Address 
BY DRIVING SCENIC 9 HIGHWAYS 


year to discover how wonderful vacation days can be in this and Oregon's 
many other cool, green playlands. Your whole family will enjoy Oregon. 
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First of a series on 


the languages of the world 


tourist is not made aware of his linguistic in- 

sufficiency. The natives he meets go out of 
their way to speak his language, understand his 
gestures, interpret his unspoken thought. If they 
speak English, they are proud of the fact and 
happy to practice, as indeed they should be, for 
three out of four of them confess, sooner or later, 
that they hope to come to the United States. If 
they don’t speak English, their attitude is: “Pray 
forgive me for not having yet learned your tongue!” 

The one big exception is France. The average 
Frenchman, like the average American, thinks 
everybody should know Ais language. If you 
don’t understand one another, it is your fault, 
not his, and he lets you know it. If he has to use 
his own imperfect English, he does it with a shrug 
that is condemnatory, not apologetic. If you 
essay your own imperfect French, he views your 
attempts approvingly even while he smiles in- 
wardly at your gaucheries. But if your French is 
satisfactory, he becomes your lifelong friend, and 
nothing he has to offer is too good for you. 

For this linguistic condescension there are good 
historical reasons. Ever since the Crusades, French 
has been the international language of Europe, 
the Near East and North Africa, the tongue of 
diplomacy and culture, the language of refine- 
ment. In the centuries that preceded World Wat 
I, what European did not know some French? 
Only the illiterate, the peasant, the boor. 

Times, of course, have changed. Other lan- 
guages, notably English, have come to the fore. 
But it is difficult for the Frenchman to forget the 
once uncontested predominance of his language— 
far harder than it is to resign himself to the loss of 
overseas colonies and military prestige. 

A tout seigneur, tout honneur, says the French- 
man, speaking of his language. ““To one who is 
every inch a gentleman, let the full measure of 


[' most European countries, the American 


AUTHOR MARIO PEI peers genially out 
from under his spectacles during a lec- 
ture in his classroom at Columbia 
University where he is associate pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology. An out- 
standing authority on English and the 
Romance languages (altogether he 
can operate in some forty tongues!), 
Mr. Pei is also a fine novelist, and, 
witness herewith, an inspired teacher. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HANS NAMUTH 


Want to Speak French? 


bv Mario Pei 


honor be given!” French is indeed a gentleman's 
language. The soft modulation of its tones, the 
graceful construction of its sentences, the expres- 
siveness of its every word, suits it supremely for 
the drawing room and the council table. 

Contrary to popular belief, the Frenchman (at 
least in the north of France) is sober in his ges- 
tures. His hands do not move about wildly as he 
speaks, as is so often the case with the Italian, the 
Spaniard or the Provengal. He prefers to gesticu- 
late with his voice. The speaking of French calls 
for a tenseness and mobility of the vocal organs 
without parallel in most other languages—cer- 
tainly not in American English, where the lips 
and tongue and teeth are normally lax as you 
speak. The pitch range of the French voice is far 
greater than it is with us. 

Still, there are a few French gestures that are 
typical. One, which we have lately borrowed, is 
the circle composed of thumb and forefinger, the 
other three fingers being raised, which signifies 
perfection. Another, which the French share with 
their Southern European neighbors, is the charac- 
teristic shoulder shrug that carries so many di- 
verse meanings: “Don’t know”; “Don’t care”; 
“Can't do a thing about it.” And let us not, of 
course, forget the two outstretched hands, palms 
up and fingers spread, which betoken indigna- 
tion, helplessness or a mixture of the two with 
other emotions, in infinite blends. 


Of the major Romance languages, French has 
changed most from the ancestral Latin. A word 
like the Latin capra, “goat,” which continues to 
be capra in Italian, would still be easily recog- 
nized by an ancient Roman in its modern Spanish 
form, cabra. But would that same ancient Roman 
recognize the French offshoot, chévre? For 
“horse,” Cicero used the elegant equus (““equine”’ 
is still with us); Caesar, however, being used to 
the military slang of his legionaries, recognized 
the vulgar caballus used by Rome’s lower classes. 
If Caesar were to come back to life today, Italian 
cavallo and Spanish caballo would not stump him, 
but it is possible that French cheval would. 

What are the reasons for the extraordinary 
divergences between the parent and the daughter 
tongue? Some say that the Gauls of Caesar’s 
day, who spoke a Celtic tongue similar to Irish 
or Welsh, had difficulty mastering the Latin 
sounds brought in by the Romans, and conse- 
quently distorted them almost beyond recogni- 


tion. If this is true, there certainly is no record of 
it in antiquity—quite the contrary. In the 4th 
Century A.D., Symmachus, prefect of Rome, 
wrote to a friend that he was thinking of sending 
his son to the University of Lyons (at that time 
it was the Gallo-Roman town of Lugdunum), 
“because the Latin they speak there is purer than 
what we hear in Rome.” 

Others say it was the Germanic invaders of 
Gaul, the Franks, who twisted the Latin speech 
of the Gallo-Romans until it turned into French. 
But Spain and Italy had Germanic invaders too. 

A third theory is that Charlemagne, the great 
medieval emperor, became distressed at the un- 
grammatical way his western subjects handled 
their Latin, and undertook to correct their speech 
by having the church sermons given in good 
Classical Latin. But the people no longer under- 
stood Classical Latin, and their spoken language 
degenerated far faster than in Spain or Italy, 
where no reform movement was in progress. 
After about thirty years, Charlemagne realized 
that he was doing more harm than good and or- 
dered that the “‘rustic Romance tongue,” not the 
“Latin tongue,”’ be henceforth used in the church 
sermons. This theory is borne out by the fact 
that a document unmistakably French first ap- 
pears in 842, whereas Spanish and Italian don’t 
begin to appear in written form until 950 and 960. 

French between the 9th and 14th Centuries 
seems to have been a language as different in 
sound pattern and stress from the French of 
today as modern French is from English. Numer- 
ous French scholars have endeavored to trans- 
late the literary masterpiece of that era, the Song 
of Roland, into modern French. Their transla- 
tions invariably fall flat, because the rhythm of 
the language is no longer the same. Down to the 
time of Francois Villon, French was a language 
of heavy stress and harsh sounds, like English or 
German. After that it turns into a tongue of grace 
and refinement, the tongue we know today. 


The sound pattern of spoken French is domi- 
nated by the middle rounded vowels (represented 
in French spelling by u and eu, occasionally oeu) 
and the full-bodied nasals (an, in, on, un), both of 
which recur with striking frequency in French 
speech, and are unlike anything in English. There 
is a theory that these sounds come from the origi- 
nal Celtic speech habits of the pre-Roman Gauls, 
but this is far from certain. Continued on Page 86 
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Continued from Page 85 

While these sounds are strange to us, 
they are not too difficult to reproduce. 
For both uw and eu, protrude the lips 
as for English oo, or for a kiss; when 
the lips are firmly set in position, and 
without moving them, attempt to pro- 
nounce the ee of meet and the a of 
gate, respectively. The sounds that 
come out will be represented here by 


u and 6, respectively. Try them out in 
a few simple words. 

Lune (LUN), moon; tu (TU), you 
(familiar); butte (BUT), hillock. Seu/ 
(S6L), alone; feu (FG), fire; yeux (yY6), 
eyes. 

The four nasal sounds are most 
frequently represented in French 
writing by a or e, i, o and u, followed 
by ” or m in the same syllable, but 


many other spellings are possible. 
They are produced by completely 
blocking the passage between nose 
and throat as you pronounce, re- 
spectively, the a of father, the e of 
met, the aw of Jaw, and the wu of cur. 
This blocking effect can be produced 
perfectly by holding your nose with 
your fingers, but that is hardly nec- 
essary. Just pretend your nose is 

















Sparton Chateau, 24" screen 


Heres How Sparton's Custom-Built TV Cabinets Benefit You 


Because veteran crafismen custom-build every Sparton TY cabinct, 


you get greater beauty, more durability and fewer repair bills. 


rhe people at Sparton TV have found that 
you can’t make a really fine television 
cabinet on an assembly line. You must 
have men who know and love the art of 
cabinet making—trained cabinet makers 
who can turn a fine piece of wood into 


a masterpiece. 
Only the finest woods 


Only the very finest woods are used in 


Sparton TV sets. Hand-rubbed mahogany 
from the steaming jungles of Honduras... . 
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limed oak . . . lustrous birch and fruit 
woods for superb modern finishes—these 
are the precious woods that are trans- 
formed by Sparton craftsmen. 


Record-breaking durability 


\s any Sparton TV owner can tell vou, 
the care devoted to a Sparton cabinet re- 
sults not only in great beauty but also in 
record-breaking durability. 4 Sparton set 
stands up under the severest use and becomes 
handsomer as the years go by. 
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Needless to savy, Sparton TV ranks second 
to none in mechanical perfection. Every 
Sparton connection is hand-soldered. And 
every Sparton TV set is individually in- 
=pected as it comes off the line. 

If vou want more than just a TV set and 
ean pay just a little extra for custom- 
built features—call on your Sparton 
dealer. You'll find it worth your while. 


SPARTON TV 


Sparton Radio-Television 
The Sparks-Withington Co.. Jackson. Mich. 
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thoroughly stopped by a cold. For 
the four sounds, we shall use ah, 
éh, 4W and oh. 

An(Af), year ; anglais (€h-GLEH), 


English. 

Fin (FEA), end; main (MERA), 
hand. 

On (AW), someone; bon (BAW), 
good. 


Un (Of), one, a: lundi (lih- 
DEE), Monday. 

Another distinctive French sound 
is the uvular r, typical of good 
Parisian, but not current through- 
out all of France. Other sections, 
notably the South, use a trilled r 
similar to that of Spanish or Italian, 
something like the r of very as pro- 
nounced by a Britisher. The Parisian 
uvular r is like a gentle rasping or 
clearing of the throat in its upper 
part, along the soft palate. Once 
heard it is never forgotten, and forms 
a stock part of all imitations on stage 
or screen of Frenchmen speaking 
English (it is not a bad idea to imi- 
tate in earnest what you sometimes 
imitate in fun). 

Armed with these most unfamiliar 
of French sounds, we can now pass 
on to some common greetings. 

Bonjour (baW-ZHOOR), good day, 
vood morning, good afternoon. 

Bonsoir (bDAaW-SWAHR), good eve- 
ning, good night. 

Au revoir (oh-ruh-vWAHR), good- 
by. 

Comment vous portez-vous ? (kaw- 
MAH voo-pawr-TAY-VvOO), How do 
you do? 

Comment allez-vous? (kaw-MAfi 
ta-LAY-VOO), How are you? 

Bien, merci, et vous-méme ? (BYER, 
mehr-SEE, ay VOO-MEHM), Well, 
thanks, and you? 


French, like English, is a language 
of complicated spelling. But our 
main concern is the spoken, not the 
written language. French vowel 
sounds, other than those already de- 
scribed, are, in our transcription: 

A (a trifle more open than the a 
of hat); ah (the a of father). Both 
these sounds usually appear in French 
spelling as a; ah sometimes appears 
as @. La (LA), there; pas (PAH), not. 

Eh (the e of met). This may appear 
in French spelling as e, é, é, ai, ei, 
etc. Lettre (LeH-truh), letter; pérc 
(PEHR), father; fenétre (fuh-NEH- 
truh), window (don’t be surprised if 
you hear, in rapid speech, FNEH- 
truh, or even FNEHT); / ai (ZHEH), | 
have: neige (NEHZH), snow. 

Ay (the a of gate, but cut short). 
This may appear in French spelling 
as e, é, ai, etc. Donner, donnez, donné 
(all pronounced daw-Nay), to give, 
give, given; j irai (zhee-RAy), I shall 
go. 

uh (e in the man). This sound is 
usually spelled e; in rapid speech, it 
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is often skipped. Le livre (luh-LEEvV- 
ruh), the book; venir (vuh-NEER), to 
come. 

Ee (ee in meet). It is usually spelled 
i or i, sometimes ie. J] (EEL), he; vie 
(VEE), life. 

Aw (as in Jaw, but cut short). It is 
usually spelled 0. Mode (MAWD), 
fashion; notre (NAW-truh or NAWT), 
our. 

oh (o in go, but cut short). It may 
appear in French spelling as 0, 6, au, 
eau, etc. Nos (NOH), our (with a 
plural noun); nétre (NOH-truh), ours; 
aussi (Oh-SEE), also; eau (OH), water. 

Oo (as in food). This appears as 
ou. Oi (00), where; cou (KOO), neck. 

wah (as in watch). Normally 
spelled of. Voir (VWAHR), to see; 
avec moi (a-VEHK-MWAH), with me. 

Consonant sounds, outside of r, 
calling for extended description are: 

zh (the s of pleasure), which may 
appear as g or j. Général (zhay-nay- 
RAL), general; jeune (ZHON), young. 

sh (which appears as ch in French 
spelling). Chat (SHA), cat; acheter 
(ash-TAY), to buy. 

Ny (spelled gn). Campagne (kah- 
PA-nyuh), country ; agneau (a-NYOH), 
lamb. 

Y (spelled i, y, ill, il, etc.). Bien 
(BYEA), well; i/ y a (ee-LYA), there is; 
fille (FEE-yuh), girl, daughter ; travail 
(tra-vA-yuh), work. 


At this point, it is only fair to 
come up for air. Let’s do it with a 
bow, for the French are nothing if 
not polite. A few of the many expres- 
sions of politeness in French are: 

Monsieur (muh-sy6), Mr., sir, gen- 
tleman; abbreviate in writing to M. 

Madame (ma-DAm), Mrs., madam, 
ma’am, lady (Mme, is the abbrevia- 
tion). 

Mademoiselle (mad-mwah-ZEHL), 
miss, young lady (Mile. is the ab- 
breviation). 

These three expressions are used 
far more often than their English 
counterparts, and usually without 
the name; where the American says, 
“Won't you come in, Mr. Jones?”’, 
the Frenchman puts it, “* Voulez-vous 
entrer, Monsieur?’ (voo-LAY-VOO 
Zah-TRAY, muh-sy6). 

Sil vous plait (seel-voo-PLEH), 
please. 

Merci (mehr-see), thank you. 

Il n’y a pas de quoi (eel-nya-PAH 
duh-K WAH), don’t mention it. This 
is often shortened to pas de quoi. 

Pardon (par-DAW), pardon me, 
excuse me. 

Je le regrette (zhuh-luh-ruh-GReHnT, 
or zhuhl-ruh-GRenT), I’m sorry. 

Avec plaisir (a-VEHK pleh-ZEER), 
gladly. 

Oui (WEE), yes. 

Non (NAW), no. 

Permettez-moi de vous présenter 
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THOUSANDS OF UNEXPLORED THRILLS 


Near you is one of America’s greatest store- 
houses of historic and scenic attractions... 
Missouri! Here you'll discover new thrills. . . 
among rugged, forested mountains teeming 
with giant springs, caves, streams and lakes 

. along forgotten trails of pioneers, Indians, 
soldiers, ““bushwhackers,’’ Pony Express riders 

. in quaint back country . . . in cities, towns 
and mighty rivers famed in song and story. 
And it’s all so easily accessible, so easily en- 
joyable . . . by the whole family! Let Missouri 
“show you” something delightfully new in 
vacations. Send for free color booklet... 
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Summer is cool 
and fun-filled in 


PONCE —like most Puerto Rican 
cities, has its carefully tended 


central plaza. 





SHOP for colorful things to wear, 
exquisite needlework, carved ma- 
_ hogany, native handicraft. 





SIGHTSEEING is fun and easy — 
over 3,000 miles of hard-surfaced 
and well-marked roads. 


See your travel agent 








LUQUILLO BEACH—a mile-long 
crescent of golden sand, facing 
a blue lagoon. 


EL MORRO— one of the most 
spectacular fortresses in the 
Western hemisphere. 






THE ISLAND’S waters abound with fighting 
game fish. Fully equipped cruisers for charter. 


Nowhere is there more to see and do than 
in Puerto Rico, U. S. A.—and summertime 
is an ideal season. The temperature varies 
only 6° from winter and even in August 
the Island is cooler than many places in 
the States. Also—low off-season rates are 
in effect. So come to Puerto Rico. Have a 
different vacation—and store up memories 
you will treasure for years. 





THE HOTELS are among the finest in , 
the Caribbean with wonderful pools, 
beaches, and exciting night life. 
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voo pray-zah-TAyY m4W-na-MEE) may 

I introduce my friend? 
Enchanté! (a&h-shah-Tay), 

lighted, pleased to meet you! 


de- 


The French speaker tends to run 
his words together so that the phrase 
or sentence, rather than the word, is 
the unit of speech as well as of un- 
derstanding to the listener. The sylla- 
ble is of paramount importance in 
the sound sequence, and the tend- 
ency is for the syllable to consist of 
consonant-plus-vowel. But this tend- 
ency, common to all the Romance 
languages, is opposed in French by 
another tendency, that of dropping 
the uh sound wherever possible, par- 
ticularly at the end of words. This 
means that there are actually two 
French pronunciations—one, digni- 
fied and rhetorical, is heard on the 
stage, or when poetry is declaimed 
or when an orator makes a solemn 
commemoration speech; the other, 
a rapid-fire delivery, is used in ordi- 
nary conversation, where syllables 
are run together and weird conso- 
nant combinations result from the 
dropping of wh sounds. Compare, 
for instance: 

Notre maison (NAW-truh meh-ZAW, 
in slow motion; NAWT meh-ZAW in 
rapid speech), our house. 

Another peculiarity of French 
pronunciation is the linking process 
whereby the final written consonant 
of a word, normally silent, is often 
pronounced with the initial vowel of 
a closely connected following word. 
Compare: 

Ils font (EEL FAW), they are doing 
(final -s of i/s silent). 

Ils ont (EEL-ZAW), they have (final 
-s of ils carried over to ont and pro- 
nounced as 2). 

Since final written consonants are 
normally silent, the distinction be- 
tween singular and plural, which in 
writing is mostly carried by a final 
-s on the plural form, in speech ap- 
pears only in the article, demonstra- 
tive or possessive, that precedes the 
noun: 

Le mur (luh MUR), the wall; /es 
murs (lay MUR), the walls. 

Ce billet (suh bee-YEH), this ticket; 
ces billets (say bee-YEH), these tick- 
ets. 

Notre auto (naw-troh-TOH), our 
car: nos autos (noh-zoh-TOH), our 
cars. 

Thus spoken French is a language 
of significant prefixes rather than 
meaningful endings, which sets it 
apart from English, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Latin or Russian, giving it 
a strange, but purely chance resem- 
blance to the Bantu languages of 
Central and Southern Africa. 


By far the best way to acquire the 
spoken sounds of a language is to 
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listen to and imitate a cultured na- 
tive teacher. Some advocate the use 
of any native speaker, but that is an 
error. If a foreigner acquires Amer- 
ican English with a Southern hill- 
billy or Brooklyn Navy Yard pro- 
nunciation, is that any better than 
speaking it with a foreign accent? 

One trouble with cultured native 
teachers is that they are often too 
much concerned with teaching you 
minor points of grammar that sel- 
dom come up in real life, instead of 
hammering on the pronunciation of 
high-frequency words and phrases 
in the tongue you want to learn. 
You can learn grammar from a 
book. What you can’t learn from a 
book is the authentic pronunciation, 
and that should be the native teach- 
er’s main job. 

If no native teacher is available, 
the next best thing is a set of good 
records. These give you words and 
phrases authentically pronounced 
by a cultured native; some even 
make provision for back-spacing, so 
that you can listen and repeat, until 
you are satisfied that you sound 
something like your model. 

Transcriptions, such as the one 
we use here, are at best an unsatis- 
factory makeshift. The true sounds 
of one language very seldom have 
an exact counterpart in the writing 
system of another. Hence, in the ab- 
sence of a native teacher or a good 
recording, do the best you can with 
our kuh voo-.ay-voo and you'll 
manage to make yourself under- 
stood. But the first chance you get 
listen closely to a Frenchman saying 
“Que voulez-vous?” and notice the 
difference. 


Now we come to that most impor- 
tant of topics, tourist wants. The 
question as to what these wants 
might be is: 

Que voulez-vous? (kuh voo-Lay- 
voo), what do you want? or 

Que désirez-vous? (kuh day-zee- 
RAY-VOO), what do you wish? 

But what you are most likely to 
hear is: 

Monsieur (or Madame or Made- 
moiselle) désire ? (muh-sy6, ma-DAM, 
mad-mwah-ZEHL day-ZEER), Mon- 
sieur wishes? 

The answers: 

Je désire (zhuh day-ZeER), I wish. 

Je voudrais (zhuh voo-dreh), I 
should like. 

Donnez-moi(daw-NAY-MWAH), give 
me. 

Apportez-moi (a-pawr-TAY-MWAH), 
bring me. 

The last two sound a little brutal 
to a French ear. They may be soft- 
ened by a s’i/ vous plait at the end of 
the sentence, or by turning them 
into a polite question: 

Continued on Page 140 
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HIGH SOCIETY, 
U.S.A. 


Continued from Page 52 


had supposedly learned how to 
handle money. Applying this saying 
to Barbara Hutton or Tommy Man- 
ville, both of whom are technically 
third generation, is confusing, but it 
should be remembered that Man- 
ville’s father, not his grandfather, 
made the fortune what it is, and 
therefore he might be considered as 
obvious a second-generation man 
as, in a non-marrying way, Howard 
Hughes. 

No amount of generations, how- 
ever, would seem to remove certain 
characteristics of Old Guard Society. 
Two young ladies, for example, from 
small towns, in Ohio and Texas, re- 
spectively, recently married into this 
Society. They were both impressed 
by just one thing. “They don’t have 
any manners,” they said, “not even 
table manners.”’ Both these ladies 
agreed that the answer seemed to lie 
in the fact that the Society into which 
they had moved felt such social se- 
curity that it also felt it did not need 
the outward attributes of Society. 
“They are the reverse of snobs,”’ the 
young ladies concluded. “They like 
to dress like tramps.” 

This testimony may be extreme, 
but it is backed by such philosophers 
as Countess Laszl6 Széchényi, of 
Newport's Breakers. “1 guess when 
all is said and done,” she says quietly, 
“the people who should have set the 
standard, didn’t.” 

Whether the new Society will be 
any better, Countess Széchényi re- 
fused to predict, but on one thing 
both she and present-day complain- 
ers about Society agree: that the 
current changes in Society came 
about with breath-taking sudden- 
ness. 

A couple of years ago, for ex- 
ample, there was a large meeting at 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, and 
many important speakers spoke 
importantly on the subject of op- 
pressed minorities—Jewish, Negro, 
Puerto Rican, and so on. Finally up 
rose Bruce Barton, of “Martin, 
Barton & Fish” fame. He was on his 
feet just seven seconds. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said. 
“T am a member of the most op- 
pressed minority of them all. lam a 
free white Christian Republican.” 

Today, of course, there has been 
time for a change. A political change 
is naturally reflected on a social 
scale first in Washington. Here it not 
only changes Perle Mesta and the 
group surrounding the White House 
but also changes the group surround- 
ing the surrounders. In some mani- 
festations, such as the group sur- 
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rounding Senator and Mrs. Joe Mc- 
Carthy, even the term Café Society is 
too pedigreed. Since among _ its 
hangers-on are people like Louis B. 
Mayer and Westbrook Pegler, per- 
haps a better term would be Cafe- 
teria Society. 

Real Café Society takes many 
forms. It is “an I for an I” party 
in Hollywood (“you deduct me 
and I'll deduct you”); it is, in 
New York, three elopements within 
two weeks in such families as the 
Sherm Billingsleys, the Ben Son- 
nenbergs, and the Lehmans of 
Lehman Bros.; it is also, abroad, 
Errol Flynn confiding that he is 
“the most persecuted man on 
earth—I have such difficulty recon- 
ciling my gross habits with my net 
income.” One of this Society’s chief 
characteristics is the intense serious- 
ness with which it takes itself, if not 
each other—the classic example of 
this occurring in England during the 
difficult preabdication days when 
everyone was taking sides about the 
present Duchess of Windsor, then 
Mrs. Simpson. 

Americans who entertained Mrs. 
Simpson were assumed to be on one 
side, Americans who did not enter- 
tain her on the other. The great 
question arose as to which side be- 
longed Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Miller, 
then as now devoted Anglophiles, 
Mrs. Miller a leader of theater 
Society and Mr. Miller a theatrical 
producer dedicated to bringing Brit- 
ish hits to Broadway. 

Mrs. Miller at first did not enter- 
tain Mrs. Simpson, and it was as- 
sumed that the Millers were anti the 
great romance. But one American 
was finally moved to ask Mrs. Miller 
the sixty-four-dollar question. Was 
it true that she and her husband 
were against Mrs. Simpson? The 
suspense was breath-taking, but the 
questioner got his sixty-four-dollar 
answer. 

“Oh no,” replied Mrs. Miller, 
“that’s not true at all. We both 
adore Wallis. The trouble is, you see, 
Gilbert can’t stand the King.” 

On its more appealing side, Café 
Society has a freshness and naiveté 
that Old Guard Society never had. 
When Ethel Merman was doing over 
her New York apartment she hung a 
picture over the fireplace and showed 
it off at her housewarming. “It’s an 
original,” she said proudly. “An 
original what?’ asked playwright 
Russel Crouse. “An original, you 
dope,” shouted Miss Merman, “an 
original!”’—and that was that. To 
Miss Merman’s credit, however, 
goes the honor of having given the 
best answer to the perennial Café 
Society question as to why the Duke 
of Windsor continually hums to him- 
self at parties. ““He’s on A.c.,” she 


replied, “and the Waldorf, you dope, 
is On D.C.” 

One of the most revealing of all 
Café Society stories occurred, curi- 
ously enough, actually at a café—at 
the opening television show of the 
Stork Club. For this occasion Sher- 
man Billingsley built up, through a 
series of celebrities, to his high point, 
which was to be an interview with 
the first and most famous glamour 
debutante. With gusto Billingsley 
brought the microphone over. 

“And here,” he said proudly, “we 
have Mrs. John Shipwreck Kelly, 
the former Brenda Frazier.”’ Then, 
pausing majestically, he declared, 
“You was the most famous glamour 
girl of them all, wasn’t you?” 

“Yes, | was,” replied Brenda nerv- 
ously—“I mean I were,” she added 
quickly, and the interview was over. 

Some time ago Abel Green, editor 
of Variety, bible of show business, 
tried an experiment. He had printed 
a number of little white cards which 
read as follows: 


The Management would appreciate it if 
you paid your check and you and your 
party left quietly. § The Management 


The effect of these cards, passed 
anonymously via a waiter, in such 
New York hot spots as El Morocco 
and the Copacabana was _ remark- 
able. More than one of his friends, 
declares Green, even after the whole 
thing was explained as a gag, still 
refused to calm down. “They went 
right on shouting, “You can’t do this 
to me’ and ‘I'll get my lawyer,” he 
said. “It was very unpleasant.” This 
same social insecurity exists in all 
branches of Café Society. Some time 
ago a foursome consisting of Doro- 
thy Thompson, Vincent Sheean and 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Luce descended 
on Chicago’s Blackstone Hotel at a 
crowded dining hour. There was no 
table and they were forced to wait 
for some time. A friend, noting the 
group and fearing the headwaiter had 
not seen them, secured the head- 
waiter. ““‘Do you know who those 
people are ?” he asked. “‘I doindeed,” 
replied the headwaiter patiently, “I 
have been told four times, sir.” 

This sort of story is far from un- 
usual; in fact, Celebrity or Café 
Society has such egocentric leanings 
that it is often possible to go to 
parties where no one will be intro- 
duced, on the assumption that every- 
one knows everyone anyway. Such 
a group surrounds the Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope croquet set in Long Is- 
land. (It also, for that matter, sur- 
rounds the Darryl Zanuck croquet 
set in Palm Springs, California.) At 
the Swope house it is rare that even 
house guests are introduced ; Swope 
himself, when he is playing croquet 

Continued on Page 92 
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compound engines, its clean straight lines and single tail, 
the DC-7 has a top speed of 410 m.p.h. 

Unmatched in luxury, too! The DC-7 has scores of new 
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intently, rarely speaks to anyone. 
Finally one afternoon, after he had 
played a particularly good series of 
shots, he felt unusually bonhomous 
and went up to an ill-at-ease ob- 
server, on the outskirts. “My name’s 
Swope,” he said, offering his hand, 
“Herbert Bayard Swope. I don’t 
think I know you.” Nervously the 


other man took the hand. “I’m Harpo 
Marx’ chauffeur, sir,”’ he said. 

In fairness to Café Society, how- 
ever, it should be said that the at- 
mosphere of supercharged publicity 
in which its members live is hardly 
conducive to easygoing sociability. 
Even about Gary Cooper there is a 
standing story that he won the 
Academy Award for remembering 
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his leading lady’s name. Also, the 
publicity mill grinds both ways. 

The Duchess of Windsor probably 
illustrates this best. ““‘When the Duke 
and I go out to a restaurant,” she 
says, “we say we get indigestion from 
talking and laughing so much. We 
have to, of course, or otherwise 
people say, ‘Look—how bored they 
are with each other.’” 

One night, the Duchess recalls, 
they were dining out and looked 
across at the Clark Gables. “* ‘Look,’ 
we said, ‘they’re not saying a word 
to each other.’ Then we both roared. 
We had done it too.” 


In the past year at least three 
events have occurred which would 
seem to deserve some sort of per- 
manent place in the annals of Amer- 
ican Society. One of these was the 
passing last summer, from private 
hands, of Sagamore Lodge in the 
Adirondacks. 

With a driveway sparkling with 
crystal ‘““diamonds” of garnet stone, 
with twenty-one knotty pine, log- 
cabin-style buildings (including a 
blacksmith shop and a school for 
the children of the help) Sagamore 
on Raquette Lake was, for half a 
century, not only the most beautiful 
of the country’s private resorts, it 
was also the gayest and most active 
of all Society rendezvous. Owned 
and operated by Mrs. Margaret 
Emerson, mother of Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt, it was given, lock, stock 
and blacksmith shop, to Syracuse 
University for a forestry school. 


Neighboring Camp Uncas, also 
owned by Mrs. Emerson and before 
her by J. P. Morgan, was also given 
away last year—complete with the 
elder J. P. Morgan’s own bathtub— 
of “‘gen-u-wine per-ce-line,” as the 
caretaker still says. 

The passing of Mrs. Emerson’s 
camp leaves only neighboring Kamp 
Kill Kare, owned by Mrs. Francis P. 
Garvan, and Camp Topridge in 
Upper St. Regis, owned by Mrs. 
Joseph Davies, as relics of bygone 
days. And neither of these is typical. 
Kamp Kill Kare boasts, among other 
things, a stuffed bear over Mrs. 
Garvan’s bed and a stuffed raccoon 
peering in the window, and Camp 
Topridge, complete with escalator 
from lake to main cabin, is so in- 
credibly elaborate that it is an ex- 
ample rather of the days when peo- 
ple had to build camps to get away 
from camps. 

Sagamore, on the other hand, was 
the real queen of Adirondack camps, 
its owner, Mrs. Emerson, by all odds 
Society's most generous and popular 
hostess. “I’ve always had everything 
I wanted,” the Bromo-Seltzer heir- 
ess says simply, “and I’ve always 
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enjoyed giving things to my friends.” 
No subscriber to the theory that no 
one has any money any more, Mrs. 
Emerson had opportunities to sell 
Sagamore to private interests but 
simply preferred to give it away. 


The second event which deserves 
consideration is not the closing of a 
social resort but the founding of a 
new one—the resort of Round Hill 
on the island of Jamaica. If the clos- 
ing of Sagamore closed one era, the 
opening of Round Hill might be said 
to have opened another—the post- 
income-tax as opposed to the pre- 
income-tax era. 

In the old days a group of very 
social people, say some miscella- 
neous Vanderbilts and one or two 
awfully nice Astors, went to a place 
like Newport or Bar Harbor, Tuxedo 
or Palm Beach, and that made it 
social. Nowadays, the trouble is that 
even if you find the proper people 
they have tax problems. Thus there 
has arisen a new wrinkle in resort 
life—the shareholder deal. You pick 
out your social people just as be- 
fore—though you season with more 
Café Society—and then you sell 
them on a regular business deal. 
They agree to buy shares in a new ho- 
tel and in return they have the right 
to build their own cottage right on 
the hotel grounds. If the hotel loses 
money, they can charge it off on their 
income tax; if it makes money, 
they’re in clover. In any case, if you 
make both the husband and wife di- 
rectors of the corporation, they can 
at least deduct one round trip a year 
for business purposes. Meanwhile, 
when they’re not at the resort their 
cottage can be rented. 

Jamaica, the largest of all the 
British West Indies, was the ideal 
spot for this new idea. In the first 
place, the climate is constantly good, 
and in the second place, as proved 
by the Coronation, American So- 
ciety never likes to do anything with- 
out the blessing of British Society, 
and no Britisher can take much 
money out of Great Britain these 
days unless it is to a Crown Colony. 

They can, of course, take it with 
them to the Crown Colony of Ja- 
maica—in fact, such socially promi- 
nent Britishers as Noel Coward, Lord 
Beaverbrook, the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland and Capt. Edward 
Molyneux, the dress designer, al- 
ready had “cottages” there. (Al- 
though Molyneux has no title, he 
pronounces the “x” in his name and 
is invariably accompanied by a 
friend who speaks nothing but 
French, so that makes up for it.) 

Three successive shareholder ven- 
tures have already been tried at 
Jamaica— Bay Roc, Half Moon and 
Round Hill. The latter, most elab- 
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orate of the three, designed by Wil- 
liam Ballard and Guy Roop, lies 
on a beautiful bay northwest of 
Montego. Its English shareholders 
include such names as Noel Coward, 
Clive Brook, Lady Gladys Cooper, 
Viscount Ednam, the Earl of Dud- 
ley, as well as just plain Mister 
Henry Tiarks, an international banker 
who in turn brought in a group of 
Canadians, one of whom is reputed 
to own 60 per cent of Canada’s 
uranium. 

The American contingent varies 
from such Old Guarders as New 
York’s Francis Huger McAdoo and 
Newport’s crotchety Robert Goelet 
to such New Guarders as Columbia 
Broadcasting Company’s William 
S. Paley and Boston’s young Henry 
Pratt McKean, II, as well as several 
others who are billed as “just nice 
people,” like Louisville’s G. Garvin 
Brown, president of Old Forester 
Whisky, and Cleveland’s Vollmer 
Fries, vice-president of White Mo- 
tors. “At first,’ says Mrs. Fries, “I 
felt like a sardine who has been left 
out of the can, but now | like it. 
We have no dowagers, you know, 
except me.” Mrs. Fries’ husband 
agrees but still eyes Round Hill’s 
celebrity group askance. “I like 
theatrical people,” he says, “‘on the 
other side of the footlights.”” Mrs. 
Brown, who calls herself a “share- 
cropper,” backs Mr. Fries. “I’ve 
told everybody,” she says, “‘to hell 
with celebrities. They just play the 
game once around.” Maj. Everard 
Gates, M.P. and chief of the English 
contingent, meanwhile kept his own 
counsel. “It’s a sticky wicket, old 
boy,”” he said, “but I have precisely 
the cottage I wanted in precisely the 
wrong location.’ For a while Clive 
Brook was also going his own way. 
“I feel like a square peg in Round 
Hill,” he said. 

Such dissatisfactions, together with 
fighting bats and rats (at least until 
extermination facilities arrived), and 
clapping hands at cocktail parties to 
keep the noise of the crickets down, 
made Round Hill’s first season an 
amusing one. “At one time,” says 
Mrs. John Pringle, glamorous young 
wife of the owner, “the toilets ran 
hot water, the bath tubs ran milk 
and I ran away.” Neither Mrs. 
Pringle, a Canadian, nor her hus- 
band, an umteenth generation Ja- 
maican, ran far, however, and to- 
gether with such go-between stal- 
warts as Adele Astaire, sister of 
Fred, who was formerly married to 
Lord Cavendish and now to the 
American Kingman Douglass, they 
succeeded in making Adele’s own 
motto—“Be Yourself, Babe’’—the 
motto of Round Hill itself. In par- 
ticular they have proved that British 
and American Society can get along 
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and that the old British adage that 
“the only Americans a Britisher can 
stand are the ones he’s met” does 
not hold for Round Hill. Once young 
Henry Pratt McKean, II, asked Sir John 
Buchanan Jardine what he thought of 
something. “What do I think?” snorted 
Sir John. “In my regiment, old boy, 
it was considered very bad form to 
think.” At another time Noel Coward 


was asked by Mrs. McAdoo what he 
did about people who kept coming up 
to him and saying, “You don’t remem- 
ber me, do you?” “I always say,” re- 
plied Coward, “‘Of course I do. 
How’s Muriel?’ You'd be surprised. 
There’s something about that name 
Muriel. They never ask again.”’ Mean- 
while Mrs. Pringle proved that Amer- 
icans, too, can stand on their dignity. 


“When I first met Liz Pringle,” said 
Henry Tiarks, “I felt like a Boy Scout 
being inspected by Queen Mary.” 
Originally the shareholders were 
sold on having cottages right on the 
water. When that proved impossible 
they were all resold on the idea of 
its not being chic to be right on the 
water—in fact the farther back the more 
chic. Last winter the struggle was to 
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get a cottage both farther back and 
also above your neighbor’s. “There’s 
an old Jamaican proverb,” says 
John Pringle, “that the farther up a 
tree a monkey goes the more he 
exposes his bottom.” 

“Anyway,” concludes Mrs. Prin- 
gle, “‘we’ve got sunshine and titles 
and the Riviera of the Caribbean— 
and I can have eighteen and a half 
servants here for the price of one 
nurse in New York.” To this Noel 
Coward had the final word: “‘And 
they'll do half the work too.” 

The third and final great event in 
recent Society history was the pass- 
ing, in New York City, of Augustus 
Van Horne Stuyvesant, Jr., last 
direct descendant of “‘Pegleg”’ Peter 
Stuyvesant, last Dutch Governor 
of New Amsterdam. A handful at- 
tended the funeral, and only one re- 
mained, in the pouring rain, down 
in the churchyard of St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie, while the massive 
bronze door, inscribed ‘‘Peter Stuy- 
vesant—His Vault,” enclosing the 
bodies of more than eighty Stuyve- 
sants, was temporarily sealed. 

A few days later this vault was 
sealed forever. In fact, so final was 
the passing of New York’s oldest 
and proudest First Family that Mr. 
Stuyvesant’s will provided for the 
total destruction of all family por- 
traits, pictures, miniatures and rec- 
ords of his generation. Thus the 
future of Society will not only be 
without any more Stuyvesants, it 
will also be without a single record 
of the eighty-three-year life of the 
last of the Stuyvesants. 

This is a pity. For eighty-three 
years Augustus Van Horne Stuy- 
vesant, Jr., lived what is undoubtedly 
the most retiring life ever lived in the 
entire history of American Society. 
If his vault in after life has one 
bronze door, the entrance to his five- 
story Fifth Avenue chateau had 
three, and here, for a quarter of a 
century, since the death of his 
younger sister, Anne, Mr. Stuyve- 
sant, who never married, lived so 
completely alone that, though there 
were ten servants, he often went 
days at a time without one of them 
seeing him. During these days his 
food was left by his butler in his 
fourth-floor sitting room, and Mr. 
Stuyvesant would come out, eat and 
go back to his bedroom. His bath- 
room had solid gold fixtures. 

Once he was in the hospital for 
thirteen weeks, at another time for 
eleven weeks. During both those 
times, he never saw a single relative 
or friend. Once, when Bishop Man- 
ning asked if Mr. Stuyvesant would 
see him, Mr. Stuyvesant sent word 
that the bishop “could come if he 
didn’t have anything else to do,” 
and the bishop never came. 
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Mr. Stuyvesant was no recluse in 
the ordinary sense of the word. In 
happier days he had been in New- 
port and had entertained, and been 
entertained, by what to him were the 
“new ones,” like the Vanderbilts 
and the Whitneys. All his life he 
speculated in real estate, at which he 
was a stern match for any Astor or 
Goelet or others of newer real-estate 
fortunes. Even in his last years he 
made some shrewd deals. 

Every day, all by himself, at ex- 
actly noon, Mr. Stuyvesant would 
take a walk. His tall, stiff-collared, 
black-suited, white-mustached fig- 
ure was easily recognizable; so was 
his quaint old-fashioned mannerism 
of holding one hand behind his 
back. Despite a severe speech defect 
which made him sound as if he were 
talking baby talk, he was unfailingly 
courteous and polite, even to com- 
plete strangers. Nor was he without 
his own peculiar brand of humor. 
When questioned one day about the 
Stuyvesant Rutherford family chang- 
ing their name to Rutherford 
Stuyvesant, he almost smiled. “I 
fail to see why they would wish to do 
so,”” he said. ““Peter Stuyvesant was 
a bounder.” To the lawyers, how- 
ever, through whom he conducted 
his real-estate ventures, he was stern 
indeed. “‘He was of the generation,” 
says one, “who believed that law- 
yers were servants.” 

Several times a week his chauffeur 
would drive him down to St. 
Mark’s in the afternoon and he 
would spend hours wandering about 
in the churchyard. Once questioned, 
he said, “I feel at home here.” At 
another time a girl from Brooklyn 
approached him and asked him 
why a good-looking rich man like 
him had never gotten himself mar- 
ried. ““My child,” he replied pa- 
tiently, “I’ve never had the kind of 
nerve which made you ask that.” 
Attending church with Mr. Stuyve- 
sant, fellow parishioners noticed 
that another strange woman kept 
barging into his family pew before 
he got there. She did this for several 
years, but Mr. Stuyvesant never once 
asked her to leave or complained 
to the ushers; nor, on the other 
hand, did he ever speak to her. 

Mr. Stuyvesant’s closest cousin, 
Miss Margaret Steward, believes 
that he was by all odds the most self- 
sufficient man she ever knew. “He 
never had a friend,” she says, “and 
he didn’t believe in giving presents. 
He never answered a letter or re- 
turned a visit or a telephone call. I 
don’t think he ever went out to a 
meal in his life and no one who 
didn’t invite himself ever ate with 
him. I invited myself to call once a 
month for thirty years and I don’t 

Continued on Page 97 
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Continued from Page 95 

honestly know whether he ever 
enjoyed my visits. I never under- 
stood him but, I was never bored 
either.” 

Mr. Stuyvesant’s butler, a seventy- 
year-old Englishman named Ernest 
Vernon, probably knew him best. 
He entered his employment in 1920 
and never took a vacation in thirty- 
three years. “We were perfect 
strangers,” Vernon says. “No one 
ever passed the time of day with Mr. 
Stuyvesant. In 1937, before Miss 
Anne’s death, we went abroad once, 
to buy something for the Stuyvesant 
Memorial in the Cathedral. I don’t 
say we burned the place up, but I 
lived the same as he. It stays with 
me, that trip. They cleaned his shoes 
and they cleaned mine.” 

Probably the most exciting event 
in Mr. Stuyvesant’s life occurred 
two years ago when, in his dressing 
gown, he was preparing for bed and 
suddenly noticed his door handle 
slowly turning. He retreated through 
his bedroom, his gold-fixtured bath- 
room and through another bed- 
room and bathroom. Then there 
was nowhere else to go and he 
abruptly opened the door into the 
hall. Before him were two huge men 
vith drawn revolvers. ““What do you 


wish?” Mr. Stuyvesant asked po- 
litely. The two men were from 
the Holmes Protective Agency. All 
the Stuyvesant servants, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that he never 
rang a bell, had left the house; the 
last one had accidentally set off the 
burglar alarm. An acquaintance of 
Mr. Stuyvesant asked him what the 
Holmes men thought of it all—of 
one of the richest men in New York, 
over eighty years old and by this 
time quite deaf and almost blind, all 
alone in his vast mansion, dressed 
only in his dressing gown. 

“They seemed very disappointed,” 
Mr. Stuyvesant said, “that there 
had not been a murder.” 

Mr. Stuyvesant’s will directed 
that almost his entire fortune, esti- 
mated at $10,000,000, go to St. 
Luke’s Hospital to build a clinic for 
the poor on New York’s lower East 
Side, on the exact site of Pegleg 
Peter’s original farm. To his butler, 
Vernon, who was the only one who 
stood in the rain at the churchyard, 
he left $2000. By Mr. Stuyvesant’s 
standards, which never changed in 
a world that passed him by, Vernon 
was not a poor man. 

“He was a just man,” Vernon 
says, “but he was not kind.” 

THE END 
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Oak Alley, at Vacherie, was built in the 1830's by Jacques Télesphore Roman. It is a pink Doric temple with 


LANSIONS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


by Shirley Ann Grau 
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28 columns matching in number the double row of 90-foot oaks which form a handsome archway leading to the river. The estate has been completely restored. 


On the River Road, from New Orleans 
to Baton Rouge, you still can find 


pillared plantation homes that were built 


during an age of fabled opulence 





| ese Baton Rouge to New Orleans, the Mis- 
sissippi River twists and turns slowly through 
a country that is almost unbelievably fertile. Under 
the blazing sun and the frequent drenching rains, 
plants sprout quickly in the soft delta soil—bright 
red at Baton Rouge, almost black at New Orleans. 


The subtropic richness of that earth gave rise, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, to a panorama of 
wealth and grandeur—the river plantations. One 
could travel from Baton Rouge to New Orleans, 
over a hundred miles along the river, and never 


be out of sight of cultivated ground and only 













Trails the 
Ice Age 
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THE YEAR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


Discover ALASKA 


You're following the Ice Age trails in Alaska’s awe-inspiring glaciers. Plan 
your exploration this year. Come by air (only 24 hours away from anywhere 
in the U. S.) or over good roads by car. 


FUR COATS EN MASSE are the world’s largest fur seal herds 
that literally cover an island in Alaska’s Bering Sea. 











GOLD IS STILL THE MAGIC WORD in Alaska. Old-timers hand- 
pan it giant dredges gobble up placer sands. 














HAND-CARVED FAMILY TREES are the totem poles that stand 
guard over many an Alaskan Indian village 





Ask your travel agent — or write for folder 
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rarely out of sight of an opulent 
home. 

Those were years of glory and 
graciousness—of lovely houses rising 
proudly from their sheltering groves 
of oak and magnolia, with pea- 
cocks lazily preening their feathers 
in the shade; of ladies in Paris gowns 
promenading along the levee at sun- 
set; of rich men who could climb to 
the belvederes which crowned their 
houses (the Louisiana equivalent of 
New England’s widow's walk) and 
see, as far as the eye could reach, 
nothing but their own fields. It was a 
wealthy coast and an extravagant 
one. Planters journeying down to 
New Orleans by steamboat amused 
themselves by tossing silver dollars 
at the bubbles in the wake. 

In the midst of this legendary coun- 
try was the Mississippi. From the 
levee top the expanse of river was 
pleasing to the eye, its water edged 
by the green feathery-leaved willows 
of the batture—the land between the 
flood levee and the river bed. It was 
cool, too, this river ; there was always 
a breeze, even when the surrounding 
country sweltered. The river was the 
highway, the means of communica- 
tion with neighbors, of commerce 
with the outside world. 

The river looks much the same to- 
day. But the way of life that flour- 
ished—briefly—on its banks has dis- 
appeared. 

In my childhood, the memory of 
that era lingered in a few old minds. 
One was my grandmother’s. She used 
to take me along when she went vis- 
iting. I only half listened to the soft 
Creole speech, to the stories of peo- 
ple long dead, of heirlooms given 
to the Cabildo, the museum in New 
Orleans, rather than sold; of an age 
which was disappearing. 


It is curious that the greatest 
wealth of the plantation coast should 
come after the days of the pillared 
mansions had passed. Today that 
strip of land is probably more pro- 
ductive than at any time during its 
past. The seas of cane still thrive; 
but now the magic word is oil. There 
are new fortunes here where the 
planter was once absolute monarch. 

Today, on the river coast from 
Baton Rouge to New Orleans, the 
coast that was once so crowded with 
resplendent houses, there are only a 
score or so left. Some few have be- 
come country places; some stand 
completely empty and crumbling; 
still others are working farmhouses, 
half the rooms shut off, the unused 
garconniéres and pigeonniers tum- 
bled piles of masonry. The grandeur 


of this coast is gone. 


The story of the greatest of the 
river plantations is the story of a few 


MARCH 


families: Aime, Roman, Trépagnier, 
Bringier, Randolph, Andrews. 

Valcour Aime was the most fa- 
mous of the river planters, a man so 
rich and powerful, so flamboyant in 
his manner of living, that he was 
popularly known as the Louis XIV 
of Louisiana. He himself enjoyed the 
comparison; his plantation was called 
The Little Versailles. 

In 1838 Valcour Aime remodeled 
his house, a large pillared structure, 
to suit his own lavish tastes. The 
floors of the entire first story were of 
contrasting marble blocks. The huge 
mantels were of elaborately carved 
marble. The three stairways were 
marble too. 

Others paved their patios with 
brick or flagstone—Valcour Aime 
used the finest of black and white 
marble. He brought a gardener from 
Paris and gave him a crew of thirty 
slaves. 

All sorts of gardens were laid 
out- foimal ones in the style of 
Lendtre, romantic ones with their 
carefully planned air of rusticity. To 
the native plants Valcour Aime added 
foreign ones. For those varieties too 
delicate to stand even the mild 
Louisiana winter, there were hot- 
houses and experienced hands to 
coax them into bloom. The large 
artificial lake seemed empty, so he 
ordered pelicans, herons, swans to 
add the proper decorative note. He 
imported songbirds to fill the 
branches of his trees and peacocks 
to grace his lawns. 

All that Valcour Aime touched, 
prospered. He was clearly the richest 
man in Louisiana and, reputedly, 
the richest in the South. Then, sud- 
denly, his luck changed. In 1854 his 
only son, heir to those vast estates, 
succumbed to yellow fever. Valcour 
Aime made a final entry in his jour- 
nal: “‘Let him who wishes continue. 
My time is finished.”” Within a few 
years, his wife and two of his daugh- 
ters were dead. He lived until 1867, 
a recluse in a twilight world of 
sorrow. 

His house was deserted. Boys 
played hide-and-seek in its rooms 
and built campfires with its elabo- 
rately carved doors. Young lovers 
found the dense tangled gardens a 
perfect meeting spot. And then, half 
a century later, fire, the great enemy 
of the plantations. The palace of 
Louis XIV became a heap of rubble. 


In the happy days of the early 
eighteen hundreds, Valcour Aime 
could look north to two of his 
daughters’ plantations and, beyond 
them, to Oak Alley, home of Jacques 
Télesphore Roman, his wife’s brother. 
Those three houses still stand in the 
vicinity of Vacherie. The southern- 

Continued on Page 134 
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Jack Rose 


Left: Raspberry silk organdy, worked 
in fine tucks and stitched pleats, 
makes this little-sleeved, full-skirted 
creation. Here’s a dress to add 

a rosy hue to the outlook 

of both wearer and observer— 

with or without benefit of cocktail. 


Side Car 

Below: Pale pink chiffon is 

artfully draped in a deceptively simple 
gown that marries delicacy with 
sophistication. The graceful 

skirt is topped by a sash of matching 
satin, lending dramatic 


understatement to this charming frock. 








Cocktail 


Colors 


Photographs by John Rawlings 


Furniture by Laverne Originals 
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Ho.ipDAy heartily endorses the theory that fashion should be fun, 

and proves it by presenting a group of after-five fashions which have stemmed 
from an amusing and imaginative idea. Dress designer Ceil Chapman, 
inspired by the luscious colors of blended cocktails, has 

whipped up a collection of cocktail gowns to match—and has created a bevy 
of dresses that really look good enough to drink. Here are the 

enchanting results of this latest fashion whim, pictured with their respective 
inspirations. Now, when you want to prettify the party you're 


hostessing, you can serve your guests cocktails that look as appetizing 


as you do. Or, when you’re out for a big evening, you can have your favorite bartender 


blend something to go with what you’re wearing. Silly? Of course; 
but these dresses are so lovely in their own right that even staunch teetotalers 
will find them intoxicating. (If you'd like to try any 


of the drinks pictured here, directions for mixing them are on page 139.) 


Frozen Daiquiri 

Left: White Val lace and. 

peau de soie are used to create 

a delightfully cool and feminine 
gown. Froths of lace frost 

the bodice and billowing skirt, which 
is clasped by a high-rising, 
lemon-lime peau de soie midriff. 


Grasshopper 

Below: Mat jersey and Chantilly 
lace are here easily combined 

in a dress that embodies 

the coolness of mint. Draped 

mat jersey bodice, elbow- 

length sleeves and long torso blend 


subtly into a full lace skirt. 








The Strand, New Castle: Once a year, when the city’s old-time homes are opened to the public, ladies in costume add lifelike authenticity to 
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The amazing story of a tiny state where things have 


always happened in a big way — from high deeds in the Revolution 


to the fantastic growth of the Du Pont colossus 


by James Warner Bellah 
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the mellow Early American setting. The modern University of Delaware (be/ow), at Newark, surrounds bobby-soxers with a Colonial-style campus. 


rm 
* understand the Delaware character you will have to know my great- 
great-uncle, and that will be difficult, for he was born in 1816 and died in 
1899—and we have no forwarding address. I never knew the Hon. Edward 
Tatnall Bellah myself, but he fascinates me. He made his own brandy from his 
own apples grown for that sole purpose on his own lands outside Brandywine 
Village, appropriately enough. In his long career as a banker and public 
servant, he refused ever to take an oath or make a sworn statement. “Such 
specious approaches to the truth,”’ he wrote, “are the terminal resorts of liars.” 
His telephone number in Wilmington was 9. He unscrewed the bell at four- 
thirty in the afternoon and did not let it ring thereafter until half past ten the 
next morning. “I will not have my home invaded by any means whatever, until 
a card is first sent in.” 


By considered choice he left no will. “‘No heir shall hate my dead hand. Let 


them hate the courts’ live ones instead.” 














In the mornings, on his way to his seat in the 
House of Representatives in Dover or to his di- 
rector’s chair in the Union Bank in Wilmington, 
he would greet his friends on first meeting, but 
thereafter throughout the day he would cut them 
cold. “I have made my courtesies. What purpose 
can be served by hollow repetition?” 

But of most lasting memory, this pertinent 
monument to Uncle Edward: when a deed is 
searched by the older legal gentry of Wilmington 
to this day, and Edward Tatnall Bellah’s owner- 
ship is found of record—no further search is 
necessary. If he owned the land, he damned well 
owned it. 

Uncle Edward was the ultimate native Dela- 
warean. Know the mold—and you will under- 
stand the people of the state. Hardheaded with 
money. Courteous, to minimum requirements, 
with no urban frills. Completely self-sufficient in 
private living. Fine judges of good food and 
drink—in the castles of their own homes, which 
accounts for the indifferent public eating places 
throughout the state to this day. Honest at 
heart—but watch yourself carefully in all busi- 
ness transactions, for Delawareans are, of ancient 
times, close traders. Comfortably cynical in all 
basic philosophy. And utterly unchangeable, 
come hell, high water, the Du Pont overlordship 
or thermonuclear reaction. 


We speak of three smal! counties, New Castle, 
Kent and Sussex, on the Delaware River and the 
Atlantic seaboard, for that is all the state has ever 


had; or, as was once most uncharitably said, of 


two counties at high tide and three at low, for the 
loftiest elevation the state attains is a towering 
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Chateau country: The state’s northern 
reaches are studded with princely castles. 

In the foreground is Daybreak, home 

of Joseph Formisano; behind it sits Oberod, 
the property of Harry W. Lunger and 

his wife, the former Jane du Pont. 


Farm country: Two of Delaware’s 
counties—the state has three in all— 

are chiefly agricultural. Here, a few miles 
southeast of Dover, the capital, the 

flat and fruitful plain stretches along 

the shore of lower Delaware Bay. 


440 feet above sea level at Centerville, north of 
Wilmington. One hundred and ten miles long, 
Delaware is only nine miles wide at its narrowest 
and thirty-five at its widest. But from its earliest 
beginnings, it has raised a product for which 
there is no synthesis in chemistry. No substitute. 
No foreshortened manufacturing process to this 
day. That basic product is men, and because of 
their record Delaware has always been called the 
Diamond State. That is no glib slogan from a 
latter-day chamber of commerce. It is a treasured 
heritage from Thomas Jefferson, who coined the 
glittering term. 

Few outsiders have known Delaware (beyond 
Wilmington) for three centuries past, for like the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, it has always lain off 
the beaten track of north-south travel. But in the 
last few years the Memorial Bridge from New 
Jersey and Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
have made it a major link in the motor route from 
Maine to Florida. This has opened to the world 
an almost virginal territory of precious colonial 
architecture, a visible history of our deep past 
still alive today, under the bounced echo of 
patrol jet fighters—and a world of honest bucolic 
living, and of fishing and hunting close to home 
that for years, except to native Delawareans, has 
remained almost completely unknown. 

The land of Delaware is so flat that, from Wil- 
mington for the almost hundred miles south to 
the Maryland border, the bubble in a spirit level 
hardly twitches as you go from township to town- 
ship. But only a geographical snob would object 
to this flatness, for there are fifty fresh-water lakes 
spotted through it, with an excellent run of large- 
mouth bass in season, and there is the long At- 
lantic coastline of Sussex Continued on Page 108 
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Continued from Page 106 County with succulent 
clams for the raking in unlimited numbers. 

The fishing of Delaware, known to the work 
fleets for generations, is rapidly becoming a newly 
discovered paradise within everyone’s range of 
fish and pocketbook, from sea trout, ling and 
porgies, through shad, herring and sturgeon to 
the offshore drum, marlin and dolphin—with 
Bowers, Mispillion Light, Lewes, Indian River 
and Rehoboth the main centers of facility and ac- 
commodation. 

Quail, reed and railbird—duck if the season is 
kind—possum and mourning dove can give you 
excellent gun days in Kent and Sussex counties— 
as can deer. For over a generation, the deer dis- 
appeared almost completely from the state, then 
during the last two years they multiplied so pro- 
lifically that a brief open season was proclaimed 
and the freezer chests filled with venison. And 
Mr. Joseph Martin told me the other day in his 
house on Broom Street, Wilmington, “It hardly 
seems believable but there were a few wild buffalo 
in Delaware quite a few years after they dis- 
appeared forever from Texas and the Western 
plains. | have never seen one, nor do I hope to 
now—but I have talked to men who have, and if 
a buffalo is shot in Delaware before I die, I'd like 
a steak, because my mouth still waters from Bret 
Harte’s description of what they do for a man’s 
inner being.” 

This primeval approach to Delaware seems the 
natural one, even though the state is the central 
ganglion of the world’s largest industrial chemi- 
cal empire. In spite of Du Pont, the colonial 
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character of Delaware still exists throughout its 
length and breadth, with continuous outcrop- 
pings of beauty and texture that surprise even na- 
tive Delawareans—and because of Du Pont roads 
every corner of the state is accessible. 

The Green and the Strand of the ancient town 
of New Castle remain much the same today as 
they were when Delaware’s James A. Bayard and 
the other commissioners took sailing ship there 
to negotiate the Treaty of Ghent. 

The pirates Kidd and Teach once skulked the 
Delaware inlets, and if part of their treasure be 
not still sequestered somewhere near, then a 
broached galleon of the Main must lie fathoms 

~deep off the Sussex shore, for a dozen years ago, 
after a savage Atlantic storm, Spanish coins were 
picked up on the resort beaches of Bethany and 
Rehoboth. 

On a Saturday evening along Dover’s Loocker- 
man Street, you will see bearded Mennonites 
with their bonneted wives and long-skirted little 
girls, marketing for the week. 

Until a 1915 fire, you could still see bloodstains 
on an upper stair of gracious Belmont Hall in 
Smyrna—one of the finest examples of colonial 
family homes in America. The blood of a Con- 
tinental sentry, who was shot on the roof walk by 
a Britisher, and crawled down to give the alarm 
more than a century and a half ago. 

The Green and State Street in Dover are still 
buttressed by the ancient houses that saw Caesar 
Rodney tighten cinch to ride to Philadelphia with 
the crucial deciding vote for colonial independ- 
ence. Had Delaware not voted, the Declaration 





Magnificently at home, Irénée du Pont 

poses in his Delaware mansion, Granogue. 
Now 78 and hale, the former president of the 
Du Pont empire began his career in a 
machine shop, rose vigorously 

to the top, reorganized the management and 
retired almost thirty years ago 

with the explanation, “I’m slowing up.” 


would have died for want of unanimous support. 


To this day, only one member of the House of 


Representatives goes to Washington with Dela- 
ware’s two senators (the population being less 
than Rhode Island’s) but the state takes preced- 
ence over all of the other forty-seven, for it was 
the first to ratify the Constitution. 


One stray enemy plane coming in low from the 
Pennsylvania border, and jettisoning its stick of 
bombs before crashing on the outskirts of Wil- 
mington (for somehow a Delawarean would 
shoot it down), could obliterate one of the most 
closely knit industrial targets the United States 
offers. This target is set up almost in a straight 
line along the Delaware River, from northeast of 
Wilmington to a few miles southwest, where the 
bomb run would end logically on the Chrysler 
Plant near Newark, which manufactures tanks at 
present. On the way, in two minutes’ close atten- 
tion, a meticulous bombardier could take out the 
steel mill of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, the plant of Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration, the Du Pont pigments installation at 
Edge Moor, and the Delaware Power and Light 
Company. Slight rudder pressure would bring 
him over the Pusey and Jones shipyards, the Du 
Pont and Nemours buildings at Wilmington— 
the Pentagons of the Du Pont empire—Du 
Pont’s experimental station and the experimental 
station of the Hercules Powder Company. Kick- 
ing left again a smidgen, he could add the New 
Castle Rayon Plant to the destruction, the cen- 
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tral research laboratories of Atlas Powder and 
the American Brake Shoe Company’s manga- 
nese-steel division. A lucrative bag. 

Wilmington (the Hon. August F. Walz, one- 
time of the First Infantry Division, mayor) has 


been a mill town since colonial times, because of 


the water power of the Brandywine. When 


Washington was President, 400,000 bushels of 


wheat were ground there every year for years, and 
Joseph Tatnall of the Tatnall Mills would haul 
thirty thousand dollars cash from his Quaker 
small clothes to pay Edward Lloyd of Wye, 
Maryland, for his standing wheat. (The receipts 
are still extant at Wye House.) Wilmington has 
grown steadily in the mill-working tradition, un- 
til today thirty-seven out of every 100 working 
residents are factory laborers. Better than one 
third of the producing population. 

That is not the nation’s largest percentage for 
manufacturing centers, but because Wiimington 
has a population of only 110,000 concentrated in 
sixteen square miles, the mark of the belted wheel 
is inevitable. For years one has come into the 
city on the Pennsylvania, through slums, junk- 
yards and fish markets. One progresses then 
through narrow, traffic-jammed streets of tiny 
wall-to-wall houses toward the few open spaces 
left in town, where 19th Century middle-class 
money has added a tower or a cupola to the walls 
and moated them with “yards.” Beyond is the 
Kennett Pike, where the sprawling du Pont 
estates stretch full north to the Pennsylvania 
border and across it in virtually feudal grandeur, 
with the names of old France on their gateposts. 



















The whole social gamut therefore is Wilming- 
ton’s—from grinding poverty in the Negro, poor- 
white and foreign-born sections, through the suf- 


focating country-club midstage—to wealth of 


astronomical proportions. 

One searches in vain in Wilmington history for 
a past of silk-ruffed and surcoated frimpery, or of 
gaiety of living such as Annapolis, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia knew in their time. Although the 
home of comparative wealth since the earliest 
days of its shipping history and the mills on the 
Brandywine, this was fundamentally a Quaker 
town, subdued by the Quaker approach to the 
serious and somber business of the journey 
through this vale of tears. 

Wilmington is also a literal town. A woman 
you have just met will, over a warm Martini, ask 
you if your father-in-law owns his house in 
Wawaset—or rents it. But sooner or later a 
cousin will straighten it all out: “She asked you 
because she really wanted to know. Her great- 
grandfather and yours were both caught in the 
failure of Springer, Morley and Gause. You have 
much in common.” 

In Wilmington, let there be a suspicion of the 
bar sinister in a family, no matter how far back, 
and the word is passed from mother to daughter 
so that the shadow still lies across the blood- 
line to this day—and the next. Let your grand- 
father have been born on the wrong side of the 
railroad tracks—fairly easy in three-railroaded 
Wilmington—and it makes scant difference 
whether you go to Harvard, join the Wilmington 
Country Club, live in Wawaset and send your off- 






At ease in bedlam, John G. Townsend 
of Selbyville poses in a sea of chickens— 

part of the mammoth flock of 60,000,000 
marketed each year by Delaware. 

Now 83, the former U. S. Senator launched his 
poultry enterprise eight years ago and made 

it the biggest in the world, producing 

from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 birds annually. 


spring to Friends or Tower Hill School (where 
they are sure to meet young du Ponts)—there will 
be those who remember that your ancestors are 
not buried in Brandywine Cemetery, and there 
are certain weddings you will never be invited to 
attend. 

But far more important to an essentially 
Quaker tradition, let there ever have been bank- 
ruptcy or financial chicanery of a less heinous 
nature in a family, and no matter how many gen- 
erations succeed—the change they make for a 
dollar is always very carefully counted in Wil- 
mington. 

If all of this were a chip-on-the-shoulder atti- 
tude, it would be insufferable. But it isn’t. Among 
native Wilmingtonians, it’s a family attitude and 
as they are all members of the same old family, in 
effect, any objections, appeals, reclaimers will be 
taken up in family council. Outsiders excluded. 

Yet in spite of its deep commercial tradition 
rooted in firms like J. E. Rhoads and Sons, 
founded by John Rhoads in 1702 and the oldest 
manufactory in America that still does business 
under the family name, and the Charles Warner 
Company, founded in 1794, the oldest commer- 
cial concern in America still controlled by the 
founding family—Wilmington was the home of 
that great American painter, Howard Pyle, who 
executed his most important canvases with mill 
smoke in his nostrils. In his tradition, Stanley M 
Arthurs, the muralist, spent most of his produc. 
tive lifetime in Pyle’s old studio, still extant. 
Robert Shaw picked out his fine water-color de- 
tail in his house on Penny Hill. Andrew Wyeth, 
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the landscapist, works not far from Wilmington 
at the present time, as do Gale Hoskins and the 
amazing Ed Loper, who paints the tortured soul 
of his transplanted race with terrible, constrained 
understanding. Scott Fitzgerald once wrote in a 
rented house on Wilmington’s Delaware River, 
and Victor Thaddeus, whose definitive critique of 
Voltaire is a modern classic, still lives just outside 
of town. 


So much has been written about Du Pont and 
the du Ponts, by carpingly critical, coldly objec- 
tive and servilely subsidized pens, that almost any- 
thing goes, but it shouldn't, for the whole saga is 
a magnificent American story that echoes now 
the world around. 

For a century they made explosives. For a 
century “The Company” was a closed family 
project. The original Eleuthére Irénée du Pont, 
who built the first mill on the Brandywine in 
1802, was an apprentice of the great chemist 
Lavoisier at the French government powder 
works at Essone. His son Henry went to West 
Point for the finest engineering courses offered in 
this country. The next generation went to the 
University of Pennsylvania for chemistry, and 
after Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
founded in 1861, subsequent offspring studied 
there. From the very nature of their business, 
technical educations were prerequisite, because 
powder making is a volatile affair and knowledge 
is the basic life insurance. 

A hundred and fifty-two years ago, the original 
Irénée drew a salary of $1800 a year. The capital- 
ization was $36,000. By 1809, the profits had 
averaged only $7268.94 a year. The War of 1812 in- 
creased the Du Pont gross receipts, of course, but 
in his lifetime Irénée never knew real security or 
complete freedom from debt—only hard and 
grueling work and an eternal scrambie to meet 
his obligations. 

It is a myth that the du Ponts have always been 
American rich. They have not. It is a close but 
plausible bet that as late as 1900 no individual du 
Pont was yet a millionaire. For there are two 
factors in making powder. You can build an ex- 
pensive plant over many months—and lose it in 
half a blinding second. Du Pont did, several 
times, and started again. And there are two 
factors in making powder for wars. You can’t 
expand plant fast enough to meet their beginning 
needs. And you are left fully expanded—with 
plummeting demand—when they end. 

In a century, Du Pont faced these conditions 
five times—with the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, the Crimean War, the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War. However, in that same 
century, the peacetime market for powder 
steadily expanded. The vast stumping, dredging, 
tunneling, building and mining of a growing 
country required industrial powder. Du Pont fur- 
nished it. Through Henry du Pont’s gunpowder 
trust, by manufacturers’ agreement initially, and 
then by slick deals for actual Du Pont ownership 
of competing companies, they came close to sup- 
plying a// of it—and at their own price. If a com- 
petitor undercut, he was soon working for Du 
Pont or he wasn’t Continued on Page 112 





Rehoboth Beach looks out on the open 

Atlantic across a long, wide strip of clean, 
uncrowded sand—one of the few spots south of 
New England where ocean and mainland meet face 
to face. With stands of pines growing a block 

from the beach, Rehoboth is no jerry-built 

resort but a solid country town which draws 
vacationers in swarms each summer. 


Barbara Woodall, Miss Delaware of 1954, 
samples the recreations of the state she 
represents so handsomely. The retinue relaxing 
under the umbrella consists of Robert D. 
Thompson, Jr. (/eft), son of Rehoboth’s mayor; 
Helen Blackwell, an earlier Miss Delaware; 

and friend Daniel G. Anderson, Jr. 

The setting, spacious Rehoboth Beach. 
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working. (Such tooth-and-claw 
methods were so usual at that time 
that business itself was like the vast 
flocks of black sheep in Connemara: 
if you see a white one, you wonder 
what its mother has done.) 

In 1907 the Department of Justice 
took notice and the Government 
charged the Company had violated 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The 
suit showed Du Pont to be either a 
public benefactor or an industrial 
monster. Morally, it was never quite 
decided which, so that you may still 
take your choice. Du Pont was, how- 
ever, definitely Big Business by 
then—although not yet the ultimate 
giant—the colossus that was to in- 
spire in present times a second anti- 
trust suit, the hugest in history, and 
defend itself handsomely, winning 
against the Government only last 
December after a five-year battle in 
the courts. 

World War I had to be fought 
first. By official British admission 
Du Pont explosives saved the British 
Empire on the battlefields of France, 
and Du Pont explosives tilted the 
balance of victory in favor of, the 
American manpower effort. Capital- 
ization of the Company in 1915 was 
$60,000,000. After the Armistice of 
1918 Du Pont had $90,000,000 of 
surplus funds in its treasury. The 
basic Company policy required con- 
tinuous reinvestment. The fine hand 
of John Jacob Raskob, who had 
originally left a $45-a-month job to 
start with Du Pont as a secretary, 
found the medium. $49,000,000 was 
put into Durant’s General Motors 
and Du Pont took financial control. 

There is no sanity in going further 
with figures. Everybody in this 
world, directly or indirectly, pays 
Du Pont for something—from the 
stenographer who buys her nylons 
for 98 cents a pair to the coolie in 
Kuala Lumpur who makes his fam- 
ily’s sandals from a worn synthetic 
auto tire he has bought for five 
Straits cents. 


What manner of people are these 
du Ponts of Delaware, whose collec- 
tive holdings dominate a larger por- 
tion of industry than do those of the 
Rockefellers, Mellons, Morgans or 
any other family combine in the 
United States, including oil-soaked 
Texas, or any other part of the 
globe? Forty-five of their individual 
names appear in the Wilmington tele- 
phone book, but without specific 
census, it can conservatively be said 
that well over a hundred individuals 
now comprise the immediate fam- 
ily—those who directly by birth or 
fortuitously by marriage share the 
dividends through the medium of 
Christiana Securities, which is the 
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super holding company for the fam 
ily’s interests. Of this far-flung anc’ 
prolific clan only a scant half-dozen 
“of the name” are now active em- 
ployees of the Company or its sub- 
sidiaries. Possibly another half-dozen 
men of distaff connection are also 
in active employment, including the 
president, Crawford Greenewalt. 

I have known several du Ponts. 
One ranks high among the world’s 
most charming hostesses—an _ in- 
cisive mind denying the moated 
walls of great wealth and living 
eternally in the reality of the world. 
One is an insufferable travesty of 
Chaucer’s Eglentyne, eternally pref- 
acing a complete absence of any 
sound opinion with “As a Dewo- 
pawn.” One is the victim of sadistic 
family possessiveness to a point of 
shuddering almost visibly at the 
sound of the name. And one, with an 
excellent war. record behind him, 
works hard at the family trade as his 
forebears did before him. Some are 
known intimately and as well in 
Wilmington as any run-of-the-mill 
neighbors in any small town. Some 
are towering swells, only heard of 
from distant places. Some people in 
Wilmington whisper the name in 
awed reverence. One prominent Wil- 
mingtonian who bore it as a middle 
name never even used the initials. 

In the light of Du Pont’s complete 
dominance of present-day Delaware, 
it is interesting to note how the wheel 
will turn, given time. How one side 
of the tracks becomes the other. Who 
rides the horse who used to walk. 

The emigrant du Ponts, if not 
snubbed by Wilmington, were com- 
pletely ignored. They were suspect 
because they borrowed money in 
Philadelphia, and because they did 
not live in Wilmington but kept to 
themselves in a small stone house 
(successor to their original log 
cabin) close by their first mill on the 
Brandywine, and in closely adjacent 
houses as the family grew. 

They were further frowned upon 
by early Wilmington because not in- 
frequently their mill blew up and 
destroyed property as well as life and 
limb. Once, in 1854, three of thei 
powder wagons disintegrated right 
in town, atomizing the twelve horses, 
the three drivers and several staid 
Wilmingtonians passing by. 

But be it said for the heroic older 
breed that the first man into a mill 
fire that threatened an annihilating 
blast was always a du Pont, the 
man who led the rescue party after a 
blast was always a du Pont, and at 
least two du Ponts in their time have 
gone to glory in a holocaust of their 
mills and several have died indi- 
rectly from results, including one du 
Pont woman. For they were powder- 
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men for almost a century, sweat- 
stained and charcoal-grimed, living 
close by their mills, toiling in them 
personally, giving of their souls to 
the business. 

For this reason, Wilmington’s at- 
titude never bothered them much. 
When they wanted the State of 
Delaware, they stretched forth a 
firm hand from the Brandywine and 
took it. They have never let go. 

They took it in 1861, when Maj. 
Gen. Henry du Pont, the West 
Pointer in command of all Delaware 
militia, changed it from a potential 
Southern state to a Northern state in 
a matter of half an hour. Delaware 
was then a Democratic state and 
slave owning. (It is still Jim Crow— 
as witness the Milford school inci- 
dent of last September.) In 1860 less 
than one third of the state’s vote 
supported Lincoln. With war clouds 
hovering, and with threats of rebel- 
lion against the pro-Union minority 
mounting, General Henry wired the 
Federal commander in Baltimore, 
Gen. John A. Dix, for troops. They 
came at once. Delaware did not 
secede. She furnished subsequently 
13,651 men to the Union—one 
eighth of her population—and met 
every Federal tax assessment 
throughout four years of war. 

From that day to this, Delaware 
has fought and bucked, hated, re- 
viled, admired and fawned upon, ig- 
nored and courted the du Ponts, but 
in the end, it has invariably bowed 
to Du Pont’s benevolent paternal- 
ism. Du Pont roads belt Delaware 
from end to end. Du Pont practical 
interest in its school system raised 
the state from thirtieth place in 
literacy to close to the top. Du Pont 
endowments to institutions for the 
sick, handicapped and aged lowered 
the state’s mortality figures drasti- 
cally. Adding in its lifelong record of 
fair labor practices, sick and retire- 
ment benefits and, in recent years, 
ownership-participation policies, the 
Du Pont Company has raised the 
standard of living directly or indi- 
rectly in all three counties. 

But the price has been stiff. It is 
whispered that no candidate of either 
party running for office in Delaware 
has a Chinaman’s chance of elec- 
tion unless Du Pont approves. (The 
term is used collectively to indicate a 
way of life.) That no one is elected to 
membership in the Wilmington 
Club, the Vicmead Hunt or the 
Wilmington Country Club unless, 
again collectively, Du Pont ap- 
proves. That nothing is printed in 
the Du Pont-owned Wilmington 
papers unless Du Pont approves. 

Speaking noncollectively, some 
Delaware du Ponts live with impos- 
ing formality. Some answer their 
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own doorbells. Some dwell in a hun- 
dred rooms. Some in three and a 
kitchenette. At least one has com- 
mitted suicide. One held the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. One 
enclosed his 300 acres of home 
park with a ten-foot wall topped 
with jagged inset glass “to keep 
all the skunks in Delaware out”— 
as he put it—‘‘most of them named 
du Pont.’’ Two were United States 
senators. One has been married 
four times (you must be married 
five times to be an officer of that 
club). One, for whom du Pont Circle 
is named in Washington, broke the 
Atlantic naval power of the Con- 
federacy from the deck of his flag- 
ship. One beat a nasty paternity suit 
in the Wilmington courts. One built 
the Equitable Building in New York. 
One tried to sue half the female pop- 
ulation of Wilmington for libel. One 
is a ranking tennis champion. -One 
married an Irish barmaid between 
boats at Queenstown—and never 
came home. One used to march in 
uniform in the Wilmington Police 
Band tooting a French horn. One 
even married a Hyde Park Roose- 
velt, for all the du Ponts’ Republican 
tradition, and there is the logical 
place to leave them—if in Delaware 
you ever can. 

North of Wilmington, there is the 
Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum, which when it was his 
home, was admittedly the most ex- 
pensively furnished in America. 

You may not barge in and ask to 
be shown through the museum. If 
you wish to see it, you must write 
and receive a card of admission by 
mail. You go through in groups of 
four. The number of groups for each 
day is limited and requests are 
granted in the order of their receipt. 
There is an admission charge and 
ladies must deposit their handbags 
before entering. 

There are about eighty period 
rooms on seven floors, and they 
cover in the most minute detail the 
entire spread of American living 
from 1640 to the early 19th Cen- 
tury—-down to newspapers, maga- 
zines and books of the various 
periods. There is Martha Washing- 
ton’s cake plate, a book of Cotton 
Mather’s sermons, John Hancock’s 
bedspread, William Penn’s bed cur- 
tains, several ale tankards made by 
Paul Revere. Whole rooms, facades, 
staircases, hallways and porticoes 
were moved bodily from their orig- 
inal locales, set up at Winterthur 
and then furnished to the last detail. 

Winterthur was no rich man’s 
hobby, pursued impersonally through 
agents. ““H.F.”’ was his own ultimate 
purchaser, his own agent, his own 
scout, and still exercises the over-all 
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JAMES CROW, A NEW KIND OF PIONEER, ARRIVES IN KENTUCKY 






A physician and chemist by training, James Crow reached Kentucky in 1825 and 
within a decade had revolutionized the making of Kentucky whiskey. 
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More than a century ago, James Crow’s whiskey was the 
talk of the frontier. It has since been acclaimed as the 
finest bourbon ever put into glass—a fact you will dis- 
cover when you try Old Crow tonight ... in the milder 86 
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to Miami.” He paused. “Every 
now and then a delegation from that 
city prowls around here trying to 
get them to move too. About 5000 
hours of air time goes out of Lang 
Field’s press box in broadcasts each 
season, and you’d be surprised how 
many million words thirty writers 
in a press box can send north.” 

Lang Field, completed and opened 
in 1947, was built by St. Petersburg 
at a cost of $259,000 in borrowed 
money which is being paid off by the 
town fathers from the city’s 10-per- 
cent share of gate receipts and the 
income from city-run concessions. 
It is the site of both Yankee and 
Cardinal games. The two teams split 
the gate. In the season of 1952, the 
85,000 admissions to the park pro- 
duced $97,000, of which the city got 
$9700 plus $6000 in concession in- 
come to pay off the mortgage and 
to keep the field in good condition. 

The baseball fan who assumes 
that springtime financial doodling 
implies profits, however, is mistaken. 
Baseball is in Florida to condition 
players and it costs money to substi- 
tute muscle for blubber. Arthur 
““Red” Patterson, who headed the 
Yankee public-relations staff until a 
misunderstanding with George Weiss 
removed him to a similar chore with 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, was not 
handing out any figures on Yankee 
training costs last season other than 
the offhand observation that eighty 
Yankees at twenty dollars per diem 
seemed to total a fair sum. 

On the other hand, up at Gjear- 
water, George Harrison, the bright 
and careful treasurer of the Phillies, 
estimated roughly that the smaller, 
forty-one-man squad then condi- 
tioning for fourth place in the stand- 
ings, would cost Bob Carpenter 
$70,000 in muscle fees. He pointed 
out earnestly that such a figure per- 
haps was not representative of other 
teams, thus protecting the book- 
keeping tactics of the industry with 
commendable fidelity. 

The city of Clearwater, of course, 
provides the well-groomed playing 
field, and last season was talking 
plans to replace it with a new, even 


more attractive one to swell the 
present average attendance of 2000 
per game day. Town officials were 
considering a $350,000 expenditure. 

Clearwater was not alone. In 
Tampa, Mayor Curtis Hixon and 
his cohorts were studying a proposal 
to spend between $300,000 and 
$500,000 to replace Plant Field and 
Al Lopez Field with a regular “game 
park,” leaving the others for work- 
outs. As usual there were plots also to 
redeem the “‘outsiders,”’ to persuade 
Cleveland to abandon Arizona and 
Phil Wrigley to abandon California. 

But the machinations of baseball's 
inner training circles were not for 
the tourist fans content to cheer in 
the afternoon sunshine for their 
favorite teams. Over in Miami, 
Stanley Woodward, one of the great 
sports editors of all time, could 
point out in a Daily News column 
the discontent of Brooklyn’s Buzzy 
Bavasi over fans who preferred horse 
racing to baseball. But there were 
real fans in Bradenton watching and 
thrilling as the A’s game little Bobby 
Shantz baffled the Braves with a 
darting, unhittable curve, and hoping 
with him for the comeback which 
failed to materialize last season. 

Sarasota, Orlando, West Palm 
Beach, Vero Beach, Tampa; wher- 
ever the tourist moved he found the 
combination of Florida and baseball 
adding dimension to his journeying. 

In the afternoon at Lang Field 
one day, with the little kids diving 
off the sea wall into the bay to re- 
trieve home-run balls, and the bay- 
side palm trees waving against that 
cloud-befluffed blue sky, a fan was 
talking to a friend. 

“I met Babe Ruth here one day. 
He watched a player hit one over the 
right-field fence into the windows of 
the West Coast Inn. Told me he'd 
blasted that building himself. Think- 
ing to kid him a little I told Ruth 
that that didn’t seem much for him. 
He grinned and said, ‘Hell, mister, 
the park wasn’t here. It was over 
where the parking lot now is, a 
helluva blast away.’ . . . I sure wish 
I'd started this trip years ago instead 
of waiting.” THE END 





A BOY GREW 
IN BROOKLYN 


Continued from Page 55 


Her eyes were distraught now, 
utterly bewildered. “But he likes 
lamb chops,” she pleaded. 

And now, having won the initia- 
tive, he came around the counter 
and escorted her to the door. ““Now 
look, don’t be discouraged. I'll do 
my best, and I'll fix it for lamb 


chops. I got a license for that, but 
you gotta have a double affixative 
on the forspice.”” 

“Could you put one on?” she 
asked, exhausted. 

“For you anything, darling,” he 
said, and sent her on her way. 


It was a village, even down to the 
feeble-minded Danny, who hung 
around Ike’s store, and when you 
came by he would point at you and 

Continued on Page 119 





P SAYIN 


THAT “I ALWAYS SPEND TOO MUCH 
ON MY VACATION” | 


In his new book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, 
Norman Ford, founder of the world famous 
Globe Trotters Club, tells you about hundreds 
of undiscovered beauty spots all over America, 
Canada, Mexico, and elsewhere, where you'll 
have the time of your life and spend less money. 

He tells you how to get real values in what- 
ever kind of vacation you want, whether it’s a 
weekend at a beach or two weeks in the moun- 
tains or an auto tour of America. 

He tells you all about the national parks and 
how to reach them with double the sightseeing. 
He shows where to get the real bargain base- 
ment in government supported vacation re- 
sorts. He has the data you want whether you 
vacation on a real western ranch, or cruise on a 
houseboat into the Minnesota woods or on a sail- 
ing ship along the Maine coast, or if you want to 
do any of the hundreds of things the American 
vacationist can do —if he knows where to find out 
about such exciting ways to vacation and how to do 
them with the least expenditure of money. 

Whatever your plans might be—to tour the 
magnificent Colorado Rockies or relax at a lux- 
ury hotel when rates tumble to a third of their 
high season level or to sightsee for a week in New 
York or Los Angeles or New Orleans—no matter 
what are your plans, in Norman Ford’s big book, 
you'll find the facts you want on what to do be- 
fore leaving, where to find low cost accommoda- 
tions, what to see, and how to cut your costs. 
Yes, he covers rail and plane vacations, too 

There are about 75,000 words in Where to Vaca- 

ona and a book as big as this for 
only $1 is a real value. When you think of how it 
will give you a fuller, happier, and lower cost 
vacation, you'll say it’s one of the best invest- 
ments you ever made. Use coupon to order. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A SHOESTRING 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of 
reaching foreign countries, you don’t need fan- 
tastic sums of money in order to travel. You 
could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury 
steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you 
can travel all the way to Argentina through 
colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. via bus 
and rail for just $107 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around 
the world. But do you know you can travel 
around the world via deluxe freighter for only a 
fourth the cost—or via connecting steamer for 
$600—and that there are dozens of other round 
the world routings for under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, 
low cost routings to whatever part of the globe 
you re interested in? India, say, and how to reach 
it at lowest cost via rail from Europe through 
France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and the 
Middle East? Or how to see South America eco 
nomically ? Which airlines Americans living down 
there take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who 
spends a lot, or like a traveler, who knows all the 
ways lo reach his destination economically, com- 
fortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford's big new guide How to Travel 
Without Being Rich gives you the traveler’s pic- 
ture of the world, showing you the lower cost, 
comfortable ways to practically any part of the 
world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, 
airplane and other routings that save your 
money and open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the South 
Seas? Thisis the only guideintheworldthat names 
the schooners, tells what they charge, where they 
go. Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells you 
the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56c 
takes you via 8 passenger automobile as far as 
those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam 
around South America? Europe? Any other part 
of the world? This is the guide that tells you 
where and how to goat prices you can really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, 
once and for all, that travel is within your reach. 
Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. 
It’s a big book, filled with facts, prices, and rout- 
ings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little 
hint can save you this sum several times over. 
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IS TOO EXPENSIVE 


FREIGHTERS 
are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort you 
can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio 
and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either 
New York or California. Or to the West Indies 
or along the St. Lawrence River to French Can- 
ada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are 
within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms 
with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, 
lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you 
speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a 
round the world cruise can be yours for as little 
as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, the Mediterranean: two or three week 
vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to 
New Orleans. Name the port and the chances are 
you can find it listed in “Travel Routes Around 
the World.’ This is the book that names the 
lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, 
briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of 
thousands of travelers all over the world swear 
by it Travel editors and travel writers say “To 
learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at 
a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the World.’”’ 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 
1955 edition includes practically every passenger 
carrying service starting from or going to New 
York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, 
Mexico, South America, England, France, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole 
section called How to See the World at Low Cost 
plus pages & pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the 
way to more travel than you ever thought pos- 
sible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 
—AND GET PAID FOR IT 


There's a job waiting for you somewhere—on a 
ship, with an airline, in overseas branches of 
American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you're adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in 
Norman Ford's new book How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling. Whether you're male or 
female, young or old, whether you want a life- 
time of paid traveling or just hanker to roam the 
world for a short year or so, here are the facts 
you want, complete with names and addresses 
and full details about the preparations to make, 
the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as 
tour conductor), in importing and exporting con 
cerns, with mining and construction companies 
Here's the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the 
UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, 
the almost sure way for a young girl to land a job 
as airline hostess, the wonderful travel oppor 
tunities if you will teach English to foreigners 
and the fabulous travel possibilities for those 
who know stenography. 

‘*Can a man or woman still work his or her way 
around the world today?’ Norman Ford asks in 
his book as you might ask today. And he replies 
in 75,000 words of facts, “The answer is still a 
very definite Yes!” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling on a 
money back guarantee if not satisfied. Price 
just $1. Use coupon to order. 


Mail now for prompt delivery 





Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 75 Second Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| 
| 
I have enclosed § (cash, check, or money order) | 
Please send me the books checked below. You will re 
fund my money if I am not satisfied | 
Travel Routes Around the World—the traveler's 
directory to passenger carrying freighters. $1 | 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1 | 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1 
How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50 | 
Special offer Ail books above ($4.50 value) for $4. | 
! 
| 
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Print name 
Address 


City & State 


_—— 





1955 EUROPE 1955 


NO TRAINS—NO BUSSES 


Private 1955 Country Sedans 


July 13—September 6 
France, Monaco, Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Luxembourg, Belgium 
GROUP LIMIT SEVEN—S$1414 UP 
NORTHLUX TOURS 


BOX 223 LONG BEACH, NEW YORK 
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- 
| EUROPE—34 days $7 1Q conser | 
| Queen Elizabeth—SS Britannic | 
7 countries—continental travel by Pullman Motor Coach. 
Price includes steamship, land trovel, hotels, meals, sight- | 
seeing. 25 other great tours by steamship or TWA up to | 
72 days, up to $1173. European Portion only at $372 | 
ond up. Frequent departures April—Aug. See your travel 
agent or send for 
PERCIVAL TOURS Inc. Dept. 12 | 
737 Madison Ave., 1.7.16, 0.7. 5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36,Calit. 
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SEE MORE...DO MORE...HAVE MORE FUN! 


rue Aarts Rent A Cor Way! 


Por travelers who enjoy the rustic and the colorful 
Ozark Mountains, Big Spring, one of the largest 
springs in the country, is typical of the many beautiful 
sights in Big Spring State Park, Missouri. 


The Empress, distinguished year ‘round hotel centered in a 10-acre downtown garden overlooking the Inner Harbour of 
Victoria, B. C., Canada, combines luxurious appointments with the charm of real hospitality. 


You can rent a Hertz car in your own city and drive all the way... or, 
if you travel by train or plane, you can reserve a Hertz car in advance and 
it will be waiting for you at your destination. The rental rate is really 
quite reasonable. For example, you can rent a clean new Ford Fordomatic or other fine car 
in Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. . . drive it 200 miles in one week 
as your very own... and the cost is only $52.50... . or $10.50 per person 
if five ride! (Convertible rates slightly higher. Rates may vary slightly in 
different cities.) And remember—Hertz furnishes all 
gasoline, oil... and insurance for the entire rental period—at no extra cost! 


HERTZ SERVICE: What it and how to get it... 


In Wakefield, Virginia, the Birthplace of George 
Washington arouses a profound sentiment in every 
traveler who seeks out the many historical sites in a 


State rich with Americana. 





HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 


Simply look in your telephone directory under “H" for your 
nearest Hertz office. Show your driver's license and proper 
identification at the office and off you go in a car as private as 
your own. Rent for an hour, day, week or longer. It's as easy as 
checking in at a hotel. 

For the entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil 
... Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and 
$100.00 deductible collision protection—at no extra cost! if you 
pay for additional gasoline or oil on your trip, Hertz will reim- 
burse you for the full amount. 
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To be sure of a Hertz car locally or in another city, make a 
reservation in advance. Any Hertz office will make one for you, any- 
where, for any time. Always insist on Hertz! 


Hertz Rent A Car Service is available at nearly 800 offices 
in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience, Hertz 
issues Charge Cards to qualified individuals and firms, and honors 
Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 


Additional Information—call your nearest Hertz office or— 
write or phone Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. 335, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, New Zealand, 
Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium and Switzerland. 
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say, “Navarre 8-7135,” because his 
pride lay in remembering every- 
body’s phone number. If he over- 
heard Ike talking about somebody’s 
aunt, he would interject, ‘Dewey 
9-0518,” which, in his mind, identi- 
fied the aunt. “Ulster 5-8009 is get- 
ting married, Ike,”” he announced 
one morning. Asked who the bride 
was, he answered, “* Navarre 8-6661.” 
But he had his dignity, which he en- 
forced. If they started kidding him, 











Fujiyama 


@ Climbing Mount Fuji to ar- 
rive at the summit for sunrise 
is not only a tourist attraction 
but almost a ritual among the 
Japanese, forthe mountain has 
become their national symbol. 
Fuji, a volcano, last erupted 
in 1707, covering Tokyo, 55 
miles away, with ashes. Today 
skiers, horseback riders, hik- 
ers and travelers enjoy the 
slopes at close range. To 
everyone who reaches the 
peak goes a kongozue, an Ori- 
ental version of the alpen- 
stock, with the brand of each 
of the ten stations of the climb 


emblazoned on it. 











he would get off the barrel and leave, 
saying, “I gotta see a party.” 

It was a village, and while to the 
stranger’s eye one street was no dif- 
ferent from another, we all knew 
where our “neighborhood” some- 
how ended, and the line of demarca- 
tion was never more than three blocks 
away. Beyond that, a person was 
somehow a stranger. 

It was a village with village crimes. 
| don’t recall any time when the cops 
had to be called. Everyone was so 
well and thoroughly known that the 
frown of his neighbors was enough 
law to keep things in line. When we 
stole from the candy store, when we 
played handball against the drug- 
gist’s window and broke it, it was 
enough for the offended proprietor 
to let it be known to the parents. Al- 
though I must add that Mr. Dozik, 
the pharmacist, had it a little harder. 
The wall of his building was perfect 
for handball, and poor Dozik had to 
be all the time giving us water from 
his soda fountain. He tried putting 


up billboards that projected from the 
wall, but we played around them, 
until finally he had his soda foun- 
tain removed. Mr. DoZik is the first 
man in history to discover that boys 
cannot play handball where there is 
no cold drinking water. 

He’s still there as he was then—a 
kind of doctor who knows what ails 
everybody; a man who sewed up the 
arms, hands and ears of all my cous- 
ins and remembers every stitch. 

It was a village with no stream, 
however, so my cousins and I would 
get up at four in the morning and 
climb around the turnstile of the 
Culver Line, and go rickety-rackety 
down the two-mile track to Coney 
Island and fish off the rocks and 
bring home flounder: or sea: bass— 
even in winter, when the wind was 
raw off the ocean. 


I got to know those village winters 
especially well because I delivered 
rolls and bread every morning for 
the bakery before I went to school. 
There were no gloves warm enough 
to keep the icy cold of the handle- 
bars away from my fingers, so I wore 
long woolen plaid stockings that 
came up to my elbows, and with the 
basket over the front wheel piled 
high with bags of bread, rolls and 
bagels, I would ride forth through 
the streets at four-thirty in the 
morning. 

In the spring and fall it was lovely 
and one could sing out loud for the 
beauty of it, but when the snow fell, 
or worse yet, when the streets were 
covered with ice, a special kind of 
hell broke loose. Bread means some- 
thing very special to these people. A 
man rising to breakfast in those 
houses expects his bagel, or his rye 
bread, or his onion roll or whatever 
it is he craves most. Give a bagel 
man an onion roll and his whole day 
is ruined, while for a rye-bread man 
a bagel is beneath contempt, espe- 
cially for breakfast when one’s taste 
buds are fresh and quivering and so 
very delicately attuned to flavors. 

So it used to be with a somewhat 
trembling care that I would guide 
the bike down the streets when there 
was ice, because each bag was filled 
with its special order, and each one 
marked in crayon with its proper 
address. I would slowly ride down 
the center of the street, carefully 
holding to the crown of the road, 
and the cold cats would follow me, 
meowing and pleading for warmth 
and food, and the dark sky of winter 
was merciless over my head. And 
there came a time, once, when the 
bike suddenly slid out from under 
me, and the bags tumbled out of the 
wire basket, and many broke, and 
others just opened because they were 
overstuffed, and as I sat there on the 
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Spring is the time to enjoy the breath- 


taking beauty of The Valley Of The 


Sun. Palm-fringed desert, ablaze with 
color. Clear air, crisp and dry— 
maximum daytime temperature, 75°. 
Heavenly star-lit, delightfully cool 
nights. A host of things to see and do. 


SCENIC WONDERS—Grand Canyon, 
Painted Desert and Petrified Forest, a 
rewarding day’s drive from your Phoe- 
nix headquarters. “Sight-seeing Center 
of the Southwest’’— more national 
parks and monuments than any state. 


CLIMATE FOR CHAMPIONS — see 
world’s champion N. Y. Giants spring 
training in Phoenix — Chicago Cubs in 
Mesa. Daily major league games. 


THE WATER'S FINE—luxurious outdoor 
pools in the shadow of semi-tropical 
palms. Excellent golf, horseback riding, 
gay night spots, fine restaurants. 


PHOENIX and The Valley Of The Sun 


= Bee 





ORANGE BLOSSOM TIME —and cactus 
is in bloom. Wild flowers and spec- 
tacular sunsets stain the mountains in 
purple, rose and gold. 


FISH ARE BITIN’—Arizona lakes and 

, Streams teem with bass, trout, channel 
cat—big ones in the Gulf, five hours 
easy drive from Phoenix. 


Scores of colorful resorts, ranches, hotels and motels to suit any budget. 
Reduced rates after April 1. Write today for free Accommodations Booklet. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


and The Valley Of The Sun* 


Valley Of The Sun Club, Phoenix, Arizona 


Please send me information on accommodations, places 
to go and see in Phoenix and The Valley Of The Sun. 


NAME___ 


For 58 years, 
warmest, 
driest, 
sunniest 
resort area 

in U. S. 

U. S. WEATHER 
BUREAU 


*AVONDALE + BUCKEYE + CAVE CREEK 





ADDRESS___ = 





CITY & STATE__ 


CHANDLER * GILBERT * GILA BEND 
GLENDALE * GOODYEAR * LITCHFIELD 
' PARK * MESA * PEORIA + PHOENIX 
§ scorracace * SOUTH PHOENIX 

SUNNYSLOPE » TEMPE + TOLL ESON 
| WICKENBURG 
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ice, | could see bagels, onion rolls, 
whole rye breads, sliding out over 
the sheet ice in all directions. Few 
people can imagine how far a bagel 
will slide on clean ice. I know. 

And besides, the baker had gall- 
stones. I hadn’t the heart to return 
and tell him of this catastrophe. So I 
went about on the empty street, 
gathering up the cargo, some of 
which had come to a stop three 
quarters of a block away. I then sat 
on the ice, flashlight gleaming, try- 
ing to put things back into the 
proper bags. Some were easy, be- 
cause the bags had been packed so 
tightly that the impressions made by 
the hump of a rye bread’s back and 
the circle of a bage/ were unmistak- 
able. But most were simply bags, 
like any other bags, and I finally just 
stuffed them as best I could, spread- 
ing the bagels through the lot, and 
offering, in short, what I thought was 
a nice variety to each customer. I 
had, as amateur mechanics do when 
they try to assemble a machine that 
has been taken apart, several pieces 
left over, which I simply ate before 
delivering the bags. 

I returned to the bakery to leave 
the bike, and already the phone was 
ringing, Or more accurately, burn- 
ing. The baker looked ghastly. In 
his whole life nothing like this had 
happened. Utterly baffled, he listened 
to Mrs. 1690 screaming in his ear 
for her onion rolls, her husband is 
going to be shaved in five minutes! 
And Mrs. 1277 asking when in her 
nine years of dealing with him she 
had ever ordered rye bread! And 
the poor man turned to me, his two 
overcoats making him look like a 
mountain of horrification, and I ex- 
plained at last. But it remained a 
tragedy from which, as far as I could 
tell, he never fully recovered. 


I do not think I am painting it 
more serene than it was. There was a 
rhythm and a flowing to the days 
that began with the men trekking to 
Avenue M from all the side streets in 
the early morning, and like a column 
of ants climbing up the long steel 
stairs to the Culver Line, and it 
ended toward nightfall when they 
trekked down again and dispersed 
into their houses. We walked three 
miles to James Madison High School, 
and the ambitious track men among 
us trotted all the way, stopping only 
to look at the girl setting out the 
blackberry tarts in the window of 
the Ebinger Bakery. I do not think 
there were any intellectuals among 
us and as far as I can remember the 
greatest thing anybody could do was 
to get on the football team, or run 
like hell, or swim a couple of miles 
in the ocean in the summer. I know 
that in later years, when I began to 
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publish, my old high-school teach- 
ers looked through their records in 
an attempt to remember me, but not 
one of them could. I was, in fact, 
thoroughly invisible during the en- 
tire four years, and this is by all 
odds my most successful accom- 
plishment so far. Because the idea 
all of us subscribed to, was to get 
out onto the football field with the 
least possible scholastic interfer- 
ence, and I can fairly say we were 
none of us encumbered by anything 
resembling a thought. 

The first ripple of what may prop- 
erly be called the Outside World was 
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felt one day when a crowd of people 
formed at the doors of The Bank of 
the United States—which was not 
even in our neighborhood, being 
five blocks away. To be succinct 
about it, the thing had closed. This 
in itself did not bother me particu- 
larly because, while I had been a 
depositor to the tune of twelve dol- 
lars, I had withdrawn the entire 
amount the very day before to buy 
Joey Backus’s Columbia racer. What 
did bother me was that the day after 
the bank closed I got hungry, left 
the bike in front of our house, went 

Continued on Page 122 
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Continued from Page 120 

inside for some bread and jam, and 
came out to find no bike, and a 
block can never look as empty as 
it does to a boy whose bike should 
be on it and isn’t. In that emptiness 
lay the new reality. 

With this incident I was intro- 
duced to the Depression Age. Sud- 
denly, overnight, in fact, the post- 
man became an envied character be- 
cause he could not lose his job and 
even had a paid vaca- 
tion. Our postman, un- 
like some others, did 
not flaunt his new su- 
periority but went right 
on opening our front 
door, coming into the 
living room and call- 
ing up to my mother 
to read her the mail: 
“Nothing important, 
Mrs. Miller. Gas bill, 
electric bill, and a card from your 
sister. She says she’s enjoying the 
hotel and will be home next Friday,” 
with which he simply went out, just 
as he always had. 

But other things had begun to 
change, sometimes in a weird way. 
The Government soon took over 
practically every mortgage on the 
block, and the result was that all the 
housewives started making more and 
better coffee. When the man came 
to our house to collect the payments, 
my mother, for one, got out the 
coffeepot and her wonderful coffee- 
cake, and he would sit down and be- 
fore he could say a number she was 
stuffing him, and for about a year or 
so this collector always left our 
block bloated, and not with money 
either. It got so he would never 
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mention the mortgage, but just sit 
there and wait to be served. 
There was a lot of 
though, in that time, and in a little 
while you could see grown men sit- 
ting on the porches in the middle of 
a weekday afternoon, and the trot- 
ters to Madison High were thinned 
out as one after another had to go 
looking for work. And the line of 
breadwinners coming down the 
stairs of the Culver Line had the 
slump of humiliation and bewilder- 
ment in their shoulders, and there 
were stores empty now, and when 
you ripped your shirt it was a minor 
tragedy, and every now and then, 
toward midnight, there were voices 
raised in loud argument within the 
houses. It got so bad that one night, 
after dinner, my grandfather put 
down his paper—he who had been a 
Republican all his life and believed, 
if you pressed him hard enough, 
that what America needed was a 
king like they had in Austria—my 
grandfather turned to me with his 
great bald head and the bags under 
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his eyes like von Hindenburg’s, and 
said, ““You know what you ought to 
do? You ought to go to Russia.” 
The silence that fell is better de- 
scribed as a vacuum so powerful it 
threatened to suck the walls in. Even 
my father woke up on the couch. I 
asked why I should go to Russia. 
“Because in Russia they haven’t 
got anything. Here they got too 
much. You can’t sell anything here 
any more. You go to Russia and 
open a chain of cloth- 
ing stores; you could 
doa big business. That’s 
anew country, Russia.” 
“But,” I said, “you 
can’t do that there.” 
“Why not?” he said, 
disbelieving. 
“The government 
owns the stores there.”’ 
His face would have 
put fearinto Karl Marx 
himself. **Them bastards,” he said, 
and went back to his paper. 


By this time, of course, inevitable 
changes had helped to destroy so 
much that was human and lovely in 
my neighborhood (although much 
remains even today)—changes that 
had nothing to do with the depres- 
sion. The woods were gone now and 
there were houses everywhere, and 
even the last lot left to play football 
on was turned into a fenced-in junk- 
yard. Bars had begun to sprout 
along Gravesend Avenue, and the 
whole idea of drinking, which the 
old neighborhood had never known, 
became quite normal. 

An invisible vise seemed to be for- 
ever closing tighter and tighter, and 
the worst, most unimaginable fates 
became ordinary. The star football 
player became a shipping clerk, 
and was glad to have the job; I, who 
had planned to go to Cornell be- 
cause they offered a free course in 
biology—although I had not the 
slightest interest in the subject— 
waited around until the fall term 
began, and seeing that nobody in the 
house was in possession of the fare, 
I went to the employment offices for 
a couple of months and ended up in 
a warehouse. It was the time Nick 
appeared on the scene and the time 
my grandfather decided to die. 

About Nick in a moment. One hot 
afternoon, while the neighborhood 
and the nation slumbered in the tor- 
tured sleep of the depression and a 
fiery heat wave in the bargain, my 
grandfather began to pant. He rarely 
sat outside his bedroom without his 


jacket, stiff collar and tie, but that 


day he gradually took off all but his 
shirt, and even went for his wire- 
frame glasses, which were cooler, he 
believed, than the tortoise-shell ones. 
Then he lay down on the couch and 
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heaved his chest and looked terrible, 
and my mother called the doctor 
and her two sisters and several 
sisters-in-law, and in half an hour 
they were all wailing around him 
and trying to prevent him from 
speaking, but at last his right arm 
raised up imperiously, palm out, 
and they fell silent. 

He had been a blunt sort of Ger- 
manic businessman all his life; had 
had a factory of importance for 
many years, and it is enough to say 
of his physique that whenever there 
was a strike in his plant he would 
pick up two workers and knock their 
heads together. This was as far as 
his ideas of labor relations went. 

With the depression his income 
was gone, and he had been shunted 
from one daughter’s house to an- 
other’s, and while no one dared 
cross him, they did manage to palm 
him off on the next one every six 
months or so “for his sake.” Un- 
fortunately, he could not get sick. 
He drank gallons of mineral water, 
panted, and I had often seen him 
striding down Avenue M with his 
cane flashing and hardly touching 
the pavement, but when he turned 
into our block, he would slow down, 
pant, lean heavily on the cane and 
barely make it to the door. Then he 
would eat the equivalent of a wash 
basin of thick soup, as many chops 
as there were, and sit down to listen 
to Lowell Thomas, and if some fool 
forgot and asked him how he was 
feeling, he would shake his head like 
an ailing emperor and could barely 
be heard complaining. He was so 
neat he folded his socks before put- 
ting them in the laundry hamper, 
and it took him five minutes to get 
his two pillows set exactly where he 
wanted them on the bed before he 
lay down, or rather half sat up, to go 
to sleep. Once a week he went to the 
barber to have his little Vandyke 
trimmed, and insisted on being 
sprayed with toilet water of a cer- 
tain brand. Even his rubber heels he 
wore out evenly, and his four hats 
were kept in their original boxes. 
Once every week he smoked a cigar. 

And now he lay dying. Slowly the 
last words issued from his lips. Like 
Lear parceling out the nation he told 
each daughter what she was to have 
of his possessions. The trouble was 
that he only had twenty-six dollars 
left, and his hats. But it made no 
difference, each one burst into thank- 
ful tears as her bequest was men- 
tioned. And finally, he said, ““And 
don’t bury me in the old plot. It’s 
too crowded there. I want a little 
room. And I don’t want to be where 
people are going to be walking over 
me all the time.”” He always liked 
room and plenty of air. ““Put me on 
the aisle,” he concluded, probably 


feeling at the moment that it would 
be cooler there. 

Having gotten their agreement, he 
groaned and sat up. After a while 
they tried to make him lie down but 
he said he felt better now. The con- 
versation turned to other things, and 
pretty soon the women were playing 
rummy and forgot all about him. 
The next they knew he was coming 


down the stairs, cane, jacket, felt 
hat, stiff collar and tie. ““Where you 
going, Papa?” his daughters screamed. 

He turned in the doorway, his 
brows drawn together as though 
preparation for a mission of im- 
portance. “I gotta go for a fitting,” 
he said. 

“A fitting!” they called. ““You can’t 
go out in this weather!” 





“Pm having a suit made down- 
town. Beautiful material. Two pairs 
of pants.”” With which he walked out 
and lived ten years longer. The whole 
thing was just due to the general 
discouragement, I guess. 


Equally unforeseeable, but a sign 
of the times and the nature of the 
neighborhood, was the way Nick 
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made out. One day, in the year of 
especially long bread lines, a man 
knocked on my aunt’s door and 
asked if he could wash the windows 
for her. He was built low to the 
ground, lisped, and was neatly 
combed and obviously quite poor. 
In those days strange men were con- 
stantly appearing in the neighbor- 
hood looking for work or a piece of 
bread, and we had more than a few 
who fainted from hunger on our 
steps and only my mother’s chicken 
soup could revive them. My father, 
slightly more cynical than some 
others, said, “Sure, they smell the 
chicken soup and decide it’s a good 
place to faint,” and we spent one 
whole Sunday morning looking all 
over the house for any mark or 
secret sign that seemed to lead these 
fellows directly to our door. 

But my aunt hired Nick and he 
worked carefully, and when night 
came she let him sleep in the cellar. 
Next morning, when the family 
came down, the dining-room table 
was set with a tablecloth and nap- 
kins standing up stiffly. The break- 
fast he cooked and the way he 
served it swept them all away, as 
well it might, since Nick had been a 
steward on three great ocean liners 
for fifteen years. To make a long 
story short, Nick lived to bury my 
uncle and my aunt, painted the 
house three or four times in the 
nearly twenty years he lived there, 
and was periodically thrown out 
never to return because he would 
wait until my uncle had squeezed all 
the grapes and made the wine, and 
then drank it up down in the cellar, 
gallon after gallon, and had to have 
his stomach pumped by the ambu- 
lance driver, who, after a while, got 
out the stomach pump the minute 
he pulled up in front of the house. 


It was a village, and the people 
died like the elms did, and I do not 
know those who live in their houses 
now. I go back there now and then, 
but whether it is | that am no longer 
young or the people who have 
changed, I know only that things are 
alien to me there and I am as strange 
to the place as if I had never known 
it. The cars, for one thing, jam 
bumper to bumper along the curbs 
on streets where there was so much 
clear space we could have bumping 
matches with our first jalopies, and 
ride backwards and forwards and 
up on the sidewalks and never find 
an obstruction anywhere. And peo- 
ple seem to move in and out more 
often than they did, and there are 
many who have lived there five or 
six years now and the people next 
door still don’t know what they do 
for a living, or anything more than 
their names. The drugstore has a 
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chromium front now and fluorescent 
lighting, and young Mr. Dozik is a 
gray-haired man. A lot of picture 
windows are being put in to get a 
better view of the wall of the next 
house a driveway’s width away. And 
when anyone looks out the picture 
window all the people next door are 
there watching television anyway. 


But there is still the smell of the 
leaves being burned in the fall, and I 
imagine some boy is delivering the 
rolls, and all these strangers must be 
close to somebody, although I would 
swear they are more formal toward 
each other than we used to be, and 
there is an indifference in their eyes, 
even the ones who sit out in front of 
their houses in the cool of the eve- 
ning. My father sits out there wait- 
ing for a friendly conversation, and 
usually ends up, after an hour or so, 
going up to bed without having 
talked to anyone. There has been a 
scandal or two and amorous con- 
flicts the like of which were rare be- 
tore, but the children still wonder if 
my father is really the mayor, as he 
claims to be in such dead earnest, 
and now and again a few who have 
not yet caught on will come to the 
house leading a cat by a rope be- 
cause, in a sudden fit of ennui, a few 
weeks ago, he said to a little boy 
passing by, “I buy all kinds of cats,” 
or a child will stop a stranger to ask 
what his business might be because 
my father, what with all the casino 
games dead and gone, has persuaded 
the five-year-olds to “stand guard 
and watch the block.” 

But | think, as I watch him sitting 
there, that the smell of the burning 
leaves and autumn will never be 
enough to make those few, once 
space-filled blocks the center of th: 
world again, the way they used t 
seem. Instead of the pies and cakes 
being trafficked back and forth 
across the street, and much visiting 
from house to house and the late 
card games and a certain energetic 
noisiness that was full of heat, there 
is now an order, and more polite- 
ness, and even when people do live 
there a long time now, they always 
have the feeling that someday they 
might not, and that changes things. 

Still, as my father said the other 
night, “It’s a different kind of people, 
but so is the world. They'll make out 
all right.”” And he stared down the 
street at the unbroken line of cars, 
at the old houses ludicrously changed 
to look more ranchy, at the tall 
apartment houses beyond the corner, 
and the metallic sound such build- 
ings seem to make, and he got up 
and folded his chair and carried it 
into the house. 

Brooklyn is a lot of villages. And 
this was one of them. THE END 
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Captain Pezzuto launches the Colombo Cocktail 


New rum drink introduced at fashion show aboard The Italian 
Line’s Cristoforo Colombo. At a showing of Italian fashions aboard 
his ship on January 7th, Captain Pasquale Pezzuto, master of 
the Cristoforo Colombo, introduced anewrum drink, the Colombo 
Cocktail. It was then announced that the Colombo Cocktail is to 


be the featured cocktail of the Cristoforo Colombo. The Colombo 


Cocktail is made with CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS . 
RUM...the rum that ages naturally in the sunny tropics for | Commas 
6 years to acquire its golden color, light body, and distinctive _ 
taste. Ask for a Colombo Cocktail at your favorite restaurant +: Os 
or bar. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS RUM. 86 Proof, |"*him 
Christopher Columbus Rum Distillers, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. ~ekeicK 
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|' won’t be long now before the hedgerows turn lacy 
green and the apple blossoms tint the orchards. ...“*An 
eternal miracle, m’sieur, which enables the French to 
drink ever heartily of Calvados as we enjoy the glory of 
the flowers which promise still more apples with which to 
make stili more Calvados. Time passes, hein?” It does, as 
any member of the Allied Forces or the Maquis who re- 
calls the days of the great break-through can attest. But, 
plausibly enough, in Normandy, there are places where 
time not only refuses to pass but where it balked seven 
centuries ago and remained fixed. One of them, a remnant 
of the Middle Ages, is the town of Les Andelys, twin vil- 
lages married on the banks of the winding Seine where the 
Gambon Valley slashes the pallid chalk cliffs, and where 
the iron fist of King Richard the Lion Hearted raised the 
fortress of Chateau Gaillard which still dominates the 
landscape. ““A ruddy reminder,” as an English private 
soldier once told an American M.P., “that Britons have 
the ‘abit of comin’ back to where they've been to tidy up 
the countryside again.”’ And tidy it is as seen today from 


the bastions Coeur de Lion set at his back to guard his 


Les Andelys, Normandy — Castle of Richard the Lion Hearted. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ACE WILLIAMS FROM SHOSTAI 


Norman approaches from the south and the Kings of the 
Franks, with the islands in the winding river, the sweep of 
meadows, the white teeth of the chalk cliffs on the horizon 
and the village below. The Lion Hearted built Gaillard in 
1196 with triple lines of outworks, seventeen giant towers, 
and walls ranging from eight to fifteen feet in thickness, 
built it to stay and for Englishmen to hold, and hold it 
they did while Richard lived. It was lost in 1204, to French 
King Philip Augustus and has been French ever since with 
the exception of those three decades, from 1419 to 1449, 
when Britain’s Henry V held nearly all of France. Les 
Andelys and the Chateau Gaillard house great ghosts in 
the early spring twilight. Two French queens were jailed 
there, both accused of loving well, but not their own hus- 
band kings. David Bruce, once King of Scotland, mourned 
part of his exile there. And in a lesser, if equally poignant 
sense, there are, in the interior enclosure which houses the 
desolate walls of the old dungeon, unless the rains have 
washed them away forever, two chalk-scrawled messages: 
“Call me in St. Louis, Jerry” and “Kilroy was here.” 


Time passes, hein? But not in Normandy. THE END 
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April 23 to May 1 
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coe tan. Pane = | Official Belgian Tourist Bureau | duras and also, it should be noted, Earl of Beaconsfield, whose recom- 
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The bells ring 2 W4*™ welcome 1 


Lb | ’ 
Belgium, land of the great carillons, most talked-about 
country in Europe, extends a hearty bienvenue. It's a 
thrilling country to visit. Medieval castles, chateaux 
and town halls everywhere, yet the cities are 
modern and progressive. Some of the world's 
greatest art and architecture is in Belgium. 
Fine hotels, excellent transportation and 
the world's best food. Direct, overnight 
flights, New York to Brussels, via 
SABENA Belgian World Airlines 
Super DC-6's. Two classes of Fs 
service: The Royal SABENA e 
and Tourist. You'll enjoy every \ 
minute of your:stay in Belgium. 
Mail the coupon for full 
information. See your 
Travel Agent, or 
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Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 


589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
The Hal Gate, 


Brussels 














Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas, Miami 








CENTRAL AMERICA 


~  ataeal dna after dawn. There is absolutely noth- . 
in wonder at the volcano Izalco— _ing for the visitor to do in Teguci- 
“Lighthouse of the Pacific’—erupt- galpa, save relax. Stroll in the crisp ; 


ing every few minutes. Or they can 
taxi through fertile countryside to 
swim in the crater lake Coatepeque. 
Above all else I have delighted in the 
Christmas market at San Salvador’s 
central Parque Duefias, the heaped 
profusion of dolls and toys and 
tinsel; and in the Church of El 
Rosario, its brooding ceilings low, its 
dark walls massive against the 
earthquakes. But so much of the life 
of the country is lived discreetly be- 
hind closed doors that the traveler 
without letters of introduction turns, 
after a few days, elsewhere. 


He goes on, perhaps, to Teguci- 
galpa in Honduras, a compact, neat- 
seeming little city perched in a hol- 
low of eroded hills 3200 feet in the 
air, quite poor, and happy in a sad 
sort of way. Hotel El Prado has sat- 
isfactory beds, but the food leaves 
everything to be desired in Hon- 


walls cracked and peeling. Church 
bells raise an off-key clamor soon 


evening air; peer into flowered 
patios; buy a newspaper and join 
everybody else sitting in Plaza 
Morazan; subscribe to a shoeshine. 
In a kind of controlled desperation 
I went to a wedding at the Cathedral. 
There was a most attractive blush- 
ing bride—I’Il never know her name. 
Tegucigalpa is serene. You retire 
early; you're obliged to, anticipating 
the early-morning bells. 

As coffee shapes the destiny of El 
Salvador, so the banana rules in 
Honduras. Missionary priests car- 
ried the plant into Central America 
early in the period of colonization. 
It thrived. As long ago as 1850, clip- 
per ships conveyed small cargoes of 
bananas to the United States, and 
this developed into a major business 
when, in 1885, the Boston Fruit 
Company was organized. “‘The most 
delicious thing in the world is a 
banana,” said Benjamin Disraeli, 














NOTES ON CENTRAL AMERICA 


CLIMATE: Central American countries have two seasons, rainy and dry. In 
general, the rainy season lasts from May to October, the dry from November 
through April. Ideal time to visit is from December to April. High, inland areas 
have pleasantly warm days, cool nights; coastal sections are generally hot the 
year around. 





Gives any Station od. that “town and country” look—sedans, too Carter 


—with natural varnished wood frame and sparkling hardware. Has 
various other uses, such as photographer's platform. Station Wagon model $95; De Luxe AR AC 
Sedan $75; Utility $55 (federal excise tax extra). Protective cover available. At auto dealers 


or write for illustrated folder. Carter CARPAC, 1235 S.E. Division, Portland 2, Oregon. Luggage Carrier 


| SLUE SPRUCE 


COLORADO: excellent 6 year 5 Po 50 


CLOTHING: For the central highlands of Costa Rica and Guatemala, take 
medium-weight sportswear and a light topcoat or sweaters for cool evenings; 
lighter-weight clothing for Honduras, Nicaragua and the warm, humid coastal 
sections of Central America. Evening clothes are not essential for the casual 
visitor. If plans include a trip to high volcano areas (particularly in Costa 
Rica), include warm shirts, jackets and topcoat. 
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Aboard and Abroad 


by Harvey S. Olson =e 


World's Finest Com eaplere Travel Guidebook to 
EUROPE and HOw to Get There. 672 pages plus 16 
page atlas, $4.95... at your favorite boo aller. 

WARVED PUBLISHING CO * 1H. LA SALLE ST. © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


transplants, 8 to 12 in. tall 
Blue-green to marvelous blue 
color. Compact and sturdy. 


Postpaid at planting time. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


BEST BUYS: Costa Rica—leather goods, native wood household articles, and 
tortoise-shell items; E/ Salvador—native handicrafts, textiles, pottery, dolls, { 
leather; Guatemala—hand-woven textiles, hand-tooled leather items, tinware, 
woven baskets; Honduras—fine *“‘Panama” hats (Sombreros de junco), hand- 
bags made of the same fine weave as the hats, carved hardwood articles, pot- i 


BUSS Ue BOX 25-C Bucicuceea 
tery; Nicaragua—handicrafts, alligator-hide goods, hand embroideries, fine 


These are the features that handmade shoes. 

make VOLKSWAGEN the favorite: P 

® economical—low gas consumption HOLIDAYS: Among the more noteworthy celebrations are the following: 
ideal for European roads . . : 

room for 4 adults—and luggage September 15th is celebrated as Independence Day by the five republics. 

V.W. service—anywhere 

high resale value 

models for every need—even 

an 8-passenger Transporter 

for large families and groups 


And LOW, LOW initial Cost from 
$1 130 del. any city in Germany. 














Costa Rica—Feast of St. Joseph, patron saint of Costa Rica, March 19; Feast 
of Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles (colorful procession in the town of Cartago, 
twelve miles from San Jose), August 2. 


eevse 


EUROPE 


VIA VOLKSWAGEN 


No. 1 car in Europe . . U.S. sales,* too. 


~ *1et in imported car sales, of course. 

Budget-minded travelers and those who travel in 

style have one objective in common: to get the most 
pleasure out of their travels. That’s why more 

and more people buy VOLKSWAGEN to tour Europe. 


Write or call Dept. 3H for further details. 


WORLD-WIDE AUTOMOBILES CORP. 
302 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1—CHickering 4-4655 


El Salvador—The August Fiestas, San Salvador, August 4, 5 & 6; Day of Saint 
Ursula, village of Jicalapa. 


Other European cities slighaly higher. 
ork) 


($1495 del. New 





° Guatemala—Feast of the Christ of Esquipulas, Guatemala’s great religious ; 
festival, in Esquipulas, January 15; Fiesta, Guatemala City, August 14-16, 
Chichicastenango, Dec. 17-21. 

Honduras—Saint Michael’s Day, Tegucigalpa, Sept. 29; The Fair at Coma- 
yagua, December 7-24. 

Nicaragua—Fiesta of La Santisima, Grenada, July 1; Fiesta of San Domingo de 
Guzman, Managua, August 1-10; La Purisima celebrations, throughout the 
country, Nov. 29—Dec. 7. : 
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visited Spirit Lake and Mt 


| 


« 
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We picnicked at Deception Pass State Park 


EE 


— Swimming in one of Washington State’s many lakes 


There's vacation fun for every member of the family in Washington State! 
Enjoy swimming, fishing, breath-taking scenery, hiking and relaxing as you have 
never before enjoyed them. There are accommodations to fit any vacation budget . . . 
metropolitan hotels, roadside motels, delightful resorts, picturesque 
mountain chalets or—if you prefer—outdoor camping facilities. 


Drive over such spectacular bridges as Lake Washington Floating Bridge, Tacoma 

Narrows, Wenatchee, Longview, Deception Pass, Pasco-Kennewick and Agate Pass. 

See for yourself the natural beauty of Columbia 
River Gorge. Include a trip to Mount Rainier National in a RnR sR COS Sy 

Park and the awe-inspiring San Juan Islands. And visit WASHINGTON STATE ADVERTISING COMMISSION 
such exciting cities as Seattle and Tacoma, on @ Room No. H552, Transportation Bidg., Olympia, Wash. 
Puget Sound, Spokane, hub of the Inland Empire, Gunenaee a a ee 
and, in central Washington, Wenatchee, apple 
capital of the world. See Grand Coulee, McNary, 


Chief Joseph and other mighty power dams. 


Yes, there’s a great deal to see and do in the Ever- 
green State. Fill out the coupon for a beautiful 
natural color booklet that will help you 
plan your visit to Washington State. 
Washington State is closer than you 


think — by train, plane, bus or car 
; 
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upreme 
travel experience 


of a lifetime! 
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H. Bristol 


Shinto priests of Nikko worship at Futara-san shrine. Japan’s quaint villages and 
teeming modern cities offer endless contrast for the sight-seer and the camera fan. 
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Hong Kong’s swank show windows 
and Chinese-quarter shops display 
rare and exciting shopping bargains. 


The Philippines contribute another 
colorful page to the fabulous, fasci- 


nating travel log of your Orient trip. 


Fly Northwest’s great new Super Constellations 
— shortest, fastest to the 


ORIENT 


pay as little as Sa7ae 


monthly 





round trip West Coast cities to Tokyo 


Short vacation? Modest budget? 
You can still get started right 
! Northwest’s “Fly now-Pay 

plan requires 10% 
up to 20 months to pay. 


now! 
later’ 
down... 


only 


Northwest takes you along the 
short-cut Great Circle route... 
from cities coast to coast to all 


the Orient. Only Northwest flies 


the great new turbo-compound 
Super Constellations to the Orient 
...world’s finest overseas airliners. 
Fly luxurious First Class or low- 
cost Tourist. 

If you want everything ar- 
ranged for you in advance, ask 
about Northwest’s all-expense 


Airventures. *Excluding tax. 


See your Travel Agent or 


NORTHWEST Oxe-¢ AIRLINES 
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Continued from Page 128 

merged with other handlers of Cen- 
tral American bananas to form the 
United Fruit Company. Today 
United Fruit, producing heavily in 
Honduras and Costa Rica, is the 
Standard Oil and General Motors of 
the banana traffic. 


I'd heard for years that the girls 
of San José, capital of Costa Rica, 
are all beautiful. All right. There are 
conventions that the reporter must 
respect. The girls of San José are all 
beautiful, and it was refreshing to sit 
in a café on Sunday morning with 
my friend Sidney Newcomb (an 
old Costa Rica hand) watching the 
girls on parade. I bought Sid a 
beer. ““Here’s to matrimony,” he 
said. “You can declare that San 
José is a scrubbed, cheerful city with 
the best bookshops in Central 
America, a first-rank hotel, and some 
stimulating mountain scenery. The 
crater atop our volcano Poas is the 
largest in the world. We haven't got 
as many active volcanoes as Nica- 
ragua but we’ll get by. 

“And on the important subject of 
victuals,” Sid went on, “the tra- 
ditional regional dishes, the public 
eating halls, anything one asserts 
about Costa Rica applies also to the 
four other republics. We’re all un- 
der the ancient influences of the 
Maya Indian and Mother Spain. 
Pandemic here are arroz y frijoles, 
rice and beans in one form or an- 
other, and everywhere there is maize.” 

“Yes,” I said. “You could add: 
Never order the Central American 
dry Martini. It won’t do.” 

For those voyagers who fancy an 
evening drink, a sundowner at Bull- 
bat time, Scotch is standard in B.H. 
and all the republics. You can name 
your brand at its U.S. price ora shade 
more. No Central American wine is 
worth a hoot; sadly, there’s no local 
rum to compare with the Jamaican 
or the Haitian. 


Sidney took us driving here and 
there around Costa Rica’s upland 
plateau, northwest and southeast of 
San José. It is a pretty, rather spring- 
time place, warm in the noonday, 
cool after sunset, a fertile region of 
small farmers, civilized roads and a 
striking profusion of orderly gar- 
dens and flowering hedges. “Nice 
little Costa Rica,” as people tend 
to say in Central America. Com- 
fortable, that’s the word; like an 
evening at home. We went to Ojo 
de Agua—the Eye of Water—a 
popular swimming hole an hour’s 
drive from the capital, close beside 
the grain-growing center of Ala- 
juela, where there’s a weekly cattle 
fair which we missed; we went 
through Heredia, chief town of a 
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A NEW LINE OF STARLITE 


ALUMINUM beats 





STURDY...LIGHT...LOW COST 


Six new STARLITE Aluminum Boats for 55 
. tops in safety, maneuverability, and beauty— 
yet surprisingly low in cost! Ruggedly constructed 
— no flimsy hulls — no maintenance worries. Good 
marine design assures seaworthiness, lightness, and 


perfect balance . . . feather-touch performance with 
Oars or out-boards, and graceful planing action with 
even the smaller motors. Full-length spray rails and 
Styrofoam floats. Easy to lift and carry. Fifteen 
types to fill every boating need. 

WRITE FOR FREE 1955 CATALOG 


YOUR BEST BUY 





Dept. L3 Goshen, Ind. 


A HULL AUTO COMPASS LETS YOU “SEE” 
Link dae DARK AND sven 















@ Poor visibility when looking for roadsigns, 
landmarks, similar quides is one of the countless 
circumstances which make it easy to get lost... 


unless you drive by Hull Auto Compass. Keeps . 

the way to your destination clear. Note that Hull Preaconlits 6 95 
universal vacuum cup mount with adhesive installs STREAMLINE D4 - 
at eye level, away from magnetic interference “°™'YMiNaTe? 


of dash. 
WRITE FOR LOCAL DEALER'S NAME, FREE LITERATURE 


HULL MFG. CO. °°: 89% 2%,°2 


WARREN, OHIO 


=F Cpomme 


GOLF AND BEACH CLUB 
Old World Hospitality in 


BERMUDA’S MOST COMPLETE RESORT 


Supervised children’s program. 
John L. Cota, Gen. Mgr. 
For Color Folder See Your Travel Agent or 
Wm. P. Wolfe Organization, Rep. 


500 Fifth Ave., N. Y.36 LO 5-1114 
A ats0 BOSTON, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, PHILA., TORONTO 


™/" Makes Grass Grow 
This golf course aerating 
tool ejects a plug of soil 
and lets air, moisture and 
fertilizer get to the roots 
—then grass really grows. 
Postpaid $6.95. 
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Turn to pages 26 and 27 for the 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


Solve the summer camp problem now for your 
children . . . and start to plan for school in the fall. 
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For your FREE vacation plan kit, write 


Wyoming Commerce & Industry Commission 
502 State Capitol, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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AMONG THE WORLD'S FINE WINES. | Tich coffee province, to see the pink- 
: and-white blossoms of the coffee 


trees, mile after mile. And often THE MEASURE OF PROTECTION 
along the roads there were oxcarts 
with solid, brightly decorated wheels, 
a specialty of Costa Rica. We sought . 
out the two good restaurants that 
Sidney feels strongly for, and ate IN AMERICAS FINEST CARS 
olla, a kind of goulash or pot au feu, 
thick; tortillas with cheese, and our 
full share of tamal asado, which is 
sour-cream pudding spiked with 
corn meal, cheese, and whatever else 
is in the kitchen. Very good. We 
liked Costa Rica. Everybody does. 
She’s the dependable girl among the is fi 
Central American sisters. \s 
er ea x 
The northwestward trip across Ae ie RS 
Central America—San José to Guate- a Ba 
mala City, reclimbing the steps—is a 
five-hour flight. There is packing to 
do: I am leaving Guatemala now, 
moving on to another country, an- 
other continent. I have regrets. I 
shall miss Agua and La Recoleccién 
and the piano-box house at Amati- 
tlan, the moon coming up like an 
explosion over the stark hills east 
of the yacht club, the fragrance of 


) Sa eR light wine of rosy tint steak on charcoal in the two-by-four 
and delicate flavor, one of the choice col- kitchen, our good Totonicapan maid ae 

lection of Beaulieu vintages from Napa (and friend) Nati hunkered down il 
Valley. ..Beaurose’ is served more and more fanning the coals, the chilly winter 
in homes, best hotels and restaurants. sunrise, the so cold and so brave 
Beaulieu Vineyard, Rutherford, California early-morning bath in the ice-water 
lake as yet unruffled by the winds 


ST PETERSBURG off the volcanoes. 
° I shall miss Luis Porras and 





Joaquin Crespo and the Fernando 
Lowenthals popping about the lake 
at midnight in their tippy canoe, 
singing out to borrow an es-cork-es- 
ween sb crew to unplug another wine bottle; 
and most of all Martini Cove. 
Do more ~~ Possibly I'll go back one day, to 
i Central America, to the highlands, 
if you like to swim, fish, looking as we are all looking for 
golf, go boating or sight- something lost, and of course every- Py " : 
seeing in the world’s most thing will be unchanged (the pine- Americas Finest Motor Oil 
ideal climate, come to tree ridge of Santa Catarina Pinula, 
“The Sunshine City”. the lake, the volcano) but also dif- 
See more ferent (the road, the gate, the house, 
eecece _ | the door, the voices), and I'll be un- 
changed too, or nearly, and will take Ask for purple Royal Triton—now available in the 
afl again where I left off, but not new 5-20 and 10-30 all-weather grades—at car 
quite. THE END dealers and service stations in most areas of the 
United States and Canada and Union 76 stations 
throughout the West. 


See the magnificent Sun- 
shine Skyway, international 
yacht races, major league 
baseball, and the glam- 
orous “Sunshine Festival”’. 


Have more fun..... CHARLESTON 
Sa a ak ce tit om Continued from Page 29 UNION OIL COM PANY 


yu /, exciting Spring holiday. The plantations you will visit date 
[=~ Ay Write today for Mr. Sun's | back to the pre-cotton days of indigo OF CALIFORNIA 
— natural color brochure. and rice and face the fresh-water ) 
S(O a a= sms eqy | rivers which nourished their crops 
Mr. G. K. Davenport, Mgr., and served as highways to market. 
Ghaniey 6 Seemense Perhaps you will go to Lewisfield, 


St. Petersburg, Florida —a 
Name built = 774; of Medway, a home Los Angeles: Union Oil Bidg. « New York: 45 Rockefeller Plaza 

i j / i . Chicago: 1612 Bankers Bidg. « New Orleans: 644 National Bank of Commerce Bidg 
“nee py pareeunery beautatul grounds; Atlanta: 401 Atlanta Nations! Bidg. « Kansas City, Mo.: 921 Rialto Bidg. 


City or Gippy, noted for its intriguing 
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12 year old Chivas Regal, rare in flavor and superbly mellow, is 
produced from the choicest distillations of Scotland. It is blended 


by Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen, a House founded in 1801. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH 





Gon, 


WHisk* i 





Melodies of long ago seem to linger in the Music Gallery of a stately old castle. | 


CHIVAS #8 REGAL 


12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY | 


CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. of Aberdeen, Seotiand. Established 1801 
By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky to the late King George V1. } 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86 PROOF + CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORPORATION + NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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Continued from Page 131 

garden. You will surely see the 
Otranto Club, where tea is served. 
This is a replica of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary home of Arthur Middleton, 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which, in 1790, was occu- 
pied by Dr. Alexander Garden, who 
gave his name to the gardenia. 

If your Saturday in Charleston 
happens to fall on March 19 or 26, 
instead of the plantations tour you 
can join the St. Michael’s and St. 
Philip’stown-house tour. The houses 
shown do not duplicate the Historic 
Foundation houses which you have 
already seen, the ticket costs $5, and 
tour arrangements are the same as 
for the plantation tour. 

As an alternate to either of these 
programs, no matter what the date, 
you might hire a car and drive out to 
the magnificent Santee-Cooper play- 
ground that has grown up around a 
gigantic hydroelectric and naviga- 
tion system. If, as is likely, you have 
a companion along, your per-capita 
cost for the trip will be less than the 
$6 budgeted for the plantation tour. 
Your destination, Lake Moultrie, 
is thirty-two miles from Charleston, 
so that, at 8c a mile, plus the mini- 
mum car rental of $4 for ten hours, 
your share would be about $4.50. 

On this trip, as you drive out 
U.S. Highway 52, you'll keep bump- 
ing into remnants of the 18th Cen- 
tury Santee-Cooper Canal—ruins 
of several ancient locks and a re- 
markably preserved aqueduct 
which the modern system encom- 
passes. That’s not all the system en- 
compasses; if you could look be- 
neath Lake Moultrie’s waters, you’d 
see ancient plantation houses on the 
bottom. Near Moncks Corner you'll 
encounter the famous 75-foot lift 
lock; time your trip so that you 
are there by 3 P.M. when it is opened 
(it also is opened at 11 A.M.). Then 
on to Lake Moultrie, which, with its 
companion Lake Marion, is one of 
the greatest fresh-water fishing holes 
in the South, with catches that have 
ranged up to a record 42%4-pound 
striped bass. Drive around some of 
Lake Moultrie, looking particularly 
at Winter Park, a lovely fishing camp 
surrounded by pungent pine and 
sun-whitened cypress knees; and the 
tail-race of the dam, at Moncks Cor- 
ner, where circling gulls remind you 
that you are not far from the sea. 

Fishermen have still another al- 
ternative for their Saturday outing. 
From mid-May through the last 
Sunday in September, Gray Line 
conducts a deep-sea fishing trip ev- 
ery Wednesday, Saturday and Sun- 
day. Since it’s an all-day affair, from 
9 a.o. till about 4:30 P.M., this is a 
good alternative for the man of the 
family who wants to leave the morn- 


ing’s shopping and the house or 
plantation tour to his lady. The cost 
is $5, including tackle, bait and a hot 
sea-food lunch (and $1 is refunded if 
you lose no tackle). The boat leaves 
from the Gray Line pier across the 
street from the Fort Sumter Hotel, 
takes two hours to go to sea and 
gives you about three-and-a-half 
hours’ fishing before heading back. 
Your catch may include black fish, 
red snapper or even octopus or bar- 
racuda. The hot lunch served on the 
return trip consists of fried fish 
from the day’s catch, shrimp pilau, 
bread, sliced tomatoes and coffee. 
Be sure to reserve for this trip, and 
on holiday weekends at least two 
days in advance. 

Plan on Saturday dinner at Per- 
dita’s (having made reservations a 
few days ahead). This quietly in- 
formal bistro at 10 Exchange Street 
is a pleasant fifteen-minute walk 
from your hotel, along High Bat- 
tery’s sea wall, up East Bay to Ex- 
change Street. The food is superb 
and you'll be delighted with the set- 
ting. Ship’s lanterns and fish nets 
set the theme, and the old wrought- 
iron balcony is under museum cus- 
todianship. Start your dinner with 
chilled Vichyssoise, then have the 
roast select oysters Perdita (made 
by a secret recipe), German potato 
cakes and salad, black cherry par- 
fait for dessert, and end with flaming 
café Hennessy. The tab will be $6. 

What will it be for your farewell 
toast to Charleston? The Pink Coat 
at the Fort Sumter is a pleasant 
possibility any time of the year. For 
$2 you can buy several drinks and 
an evening’s entertainment by a 
roving pianist, against a background 
of colorful hunt murals. But proba- 
bly the nicest close to your visit, be- 
cause most in the Charleston mood, 
would be an |8th Century concert 
and a heady Charleston punch at the 
Heyward-Washington House, just 
four blocks up Church from the 
Battery. You'll have to be lucky to 
make this, since there are only a few 
concerts here a year. This spring 
they are scheduled for March 23, 
26 and 30 and April 2, all at eight 
o'clock. If you do hit one of the 
lucky dates, you are sure to be en- 
chanted, as you sit in a candlelighted 
room in the two-centuries-old house, 
listening to 18th Century music 
played by musicians in 18th Century 
costume. You will be much too far 
away in a romantic past by the time 
punch is served to think of such 
crass details as that all this has cost 
you only $2, your whole last day in 
Charleston no more than $16.13 and 
your entire four-day stay a maxi- 
mum $49.57. Don’t bother then; in- 
stead drink up and let your toast be 
“Charleston!” 


THE END 
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Across the West to a 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA vacation! 


THE GREAT 





AMERICAN 


TRAVEL 
ADVENTURE 


What other vacation journey shows you so much of 


your own country? 


Your Southern California trip whisks you across 
the Great Plains, past the Rockies, into the real 
West. You see working cowhands and span the color- 
ful Southwest deserts. Then—to climax your adven- 


ture—you explore Southern California. 


Here is the West with a subtropic flavor. Palm 
trees and orange groves. Pacific beaches and Spanish 
missions. Hollywood with its stars and studios. 
Gardens glowing the year-round. And, over all, the 


sunny skies you've read about. 


It’s the great American travel adventure. Yet a 
Southern California trip is practical too. See cost 


statements below. 


You've wanted to come. Why not enjoy The Great 


American Travel Adventure — this year! 


HOW ABOUT COSTS? 


Answers from recent visitors: 


“Our Southern California vacation cost 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $100 
a week for the three of us” — Howard 
Presley, shop foreman, Cleveland, Ohio. 








“Our Southern California trip cost us 
about $30 more a week than our usual 
vacation nearer Chicago:’—Hugo E. Nel- 
son, insurance agent, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica 
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See our sun-drenched orange groves 
stretching out endlessly beneath 
snow peaks of the San Gabriel Range! 


In fabulous Hollywood you can sit in 
on a TV broadcast (above); soak up 
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Flowers any time you come, anywhere 
you go. “Lawns” of geraniums. Big 
farms whose only crop is flowers! 
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Los Angeles is different, fascinating. 
Palm-lined streets, ranch-style homes, 
open-air markets and cafes. 


In spring our warm deserts don gay 
floral garb — wildflowers stretching 
out as far as your eye can see. 


Get to know the world’s biggest 
ocean. Sunlit waters, booming break- 
ers, salt air. Miles of tempting beaches. 


Pro 


Year Club of Southern California, 3 
620 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. 
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The Dutch 
for centuries have linked 
the old world and the new 
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make for utmost ocean service. 





MANSIONS ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI 
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mostoneis called Felicity, in honor of 
its mistress Félicité, who had married 
acousin, Alfred Roman. This house, 
with its six large square wooden 
pillars, sits in white dignity far 
back from the river road. 

A half mile north is the second 
house: St. Joseph, a smaller, less 
pretentious place of characteristic 
Louisiana construction—brigueté, 
entre poteaux—brick between beams 
with the outside surface covered 
with inch-thick plaster. The ten 
gallery pillars are square and brick, 
the roof supports are slender square 
wood columns. 

One might perhaps be more im- 
pressed with these two houses but 
for the radiant splendor of their 
neighbor, Oak Alley. 

Oak Alley was built in the 1830's 
by Jacques Télesphore Roman, a 
quiet member of a very distinguished 
Louisiana family. He lived out his 
life in the aura of two famous men: 
his brother, André Bienvenu Roman, 
who was twice governor of the state; 
and Valcour Aime, his brother-in- 
law. Jacques is remembered today 
principally for his home. 


“Incomparable” is the best de- 
scription. Today you see it from the 
river road—a pink Doric-columned 
structure. It is faintly melancholy, 
hauntingly beautiful. 

The house itself is quite small, but 
magnificent. On each floor there is a 
wide center hall and, leading from 
it, two rooms on each side. The 
mansion is built flush with the 
ground, seventy feet square, with 
galleries and columns on all sides. 
The pale pink stucco of the outside 
walls is enhanced by the green vines 
that ti ail along the railings. 

Originally the house was called 
Bon Séjour. River captains, the story 
goes, used the unmistakable double 
line of oak trees as a marker. for 
navigation and gave the place a sim- 
ple descriptive title: Oak Alley. The 
name stuck. Today these oaks have 
matured into unbelievable majesty. 
In an allée slightly wider than the 
house they extend some three hun- 
dred yards to the river. The place is 
now the cherished home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Stewart. 


The story of the Trépagniers, two 
brothers who lived on adjoining 
plantations on the east bank of the 
river, between the present towns of 
Destrehan and Norco, is a curious 
tale of heroism and tragedy. 
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You can enjoy Dry Sack 
often before meals 


@ HAVE YOU TRIED Dry Sack 
Sherry at cocktail time—or before 
lunch and dinner—as a change 
from “heavier” drinks? Thou- 
sands are discovering that it pays! 


e Dry Sack is perfectly balanced, 
neither too dry nor sweet. Its rich 
nutty flavor is just right before 
meals! 


e Look for Dry Sack in its dis- 
tinctive, cloth sack. Enjoy it on- 
the-rocks, or the usual way. Give 
Dry Sack as a wonderful gift, im- 
ported from Spain. 


Let this seal be your guide to quality 
JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK 





























Jean Frangois Trépagnier must 
have been a very brave man. In the 
early part of the 19th Century, ob- 
servant planters noticed that there 
was a growing restlessness in the 
Slaves. They began to wonder if 
trouble was on the way. 

Trouble did come in the cold wet 
January of 1811—the largest and 
bloodiest of the slave uprisings in 
Louisiana history. Armed with knives 
and clubs, flourishing torches and 
flags, the slaves began their march 
down the river toward New Orleans. 
At each plantation others joined 
them as they rioted through the 
houses. Most of the whites sought 
safety in New Orleans, but Jean 
Francois Trépagnier remained. He 
calmly selected his best fowling 
pieces and took up his stand on the 
gallery that circled his house. 

There were some five hundred 
shouting slaves in the crowd that 
swarmed along the levee, swept up 
tothe Trépagnier house, and stopped. 
The leveled gun, the steady cold 
eyes disconcerted them. For a while 
they milled about, shouting curses, 
then turned toward New Orleans. 

Militia, backed by Regular Army 
troops, moved down from Baton 
Rouge and up from New Orleans. 
The slaves were overcome, the up- 
rising ended. 


The house that Jean Francois 
Trépagnier risked his life to protect 
is in the last stages of decay, in- 
habited by the descendants of those 
slaves. 

The other brother, Pierre, served 
with distinction under Governor 
Galvez during the campaigns against 
the English in the Revolutionary 
days. When he returned, he built 
his house. 

One morning a visitor arrived, 
who refused to give his name. Pierre 
Trépagnier rose from his breakfast 
with an expression of annoyance. 
There was a brief exchange, the 
words too muffled to be heard 
in the dining room. When Pierre 
reappeared it was with cloak already 
around his shoulders and hat in 
hand. He would not be long; a 
business matter had come up. 

He never returned and, despite 
investigations, no one ever learned 
what happened. 

His plantation, the story goes, 
passed eventually into the hands of 
some Americans: the Richard But- 
lers, members of the famous family 
of Revolutionary soldiers. They re- 
named the place Ormond and settled 
down to the peaceful routine of plan- 
tation life. True, as the years passed, 
they had no children; and that, to 

Continued on Page 137 
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Booklets to help you plan! Pictures, deserip- 
tions, dimensions, details about the fine 
Heritage-Henredon furniture of all periods. 
Send 25¢ to Henredon Furniture Industries, 
Dept. H3, Morganton, N. C. 
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their Creole neighbors, was the 
greatest of misfortunes. It was that 
house, the superstitious whispered. 
And then in 1820, there came one of 
the recurrent yellow-fever epidemics. 
The Butlers fled, but in a few weeks 
they were dead. 

The land was still good. The large 
house was still comfortable and 
sturdy; a new owner arrived. And 
after a time history repeated itself. 
Just as Pierre Trépagnier had been 
called away, never to return, so the 
new owner, Bazile La Place, was 
summoned by an urgent message. 
Night faded into the uncertain light 
of dawn; his family found him, at 
the edge of the grove of trees that 
surrounded the house, murdered. 
No one knew why. 

For half a century no one was so 
brave as to live at Ormond. Finally, 
some ten years ago, a New Orleans 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Brown, 
acquired the house and began the 
painstaking work of restoration. 
Ormond stands today, appearing 
almost as it did during the years of 
its splendor—a striking example of 
West Indian type of plantation house. 
Its tragic past seems far away. 


The two largest of all the planta- 
tion houses belonged not to Creoles 
but to Americans. In a u-shaped 
curve of the river, just south of the 
town of Plaquemine, two friends 
from Virginia built their towering 
mansions. 

Nottoway, sometimes called Llan- 
fair, is the smaller of the two, and 
has fifty rooms. It was built by John 
Hampden Randolph of the famous 
Virginia clan. His eight daughters 
entertained there lavishly, and were 
married in the ballroom in regal 
fashion. 

That ballroom was the great at- 
traction of the house—it was done 
entirely in white—the walls, the 
ceiling, the marble mantels, the 
draperies, even the floor was en- 
ameled white. Nottoway had the 
finest furniture, fabulously expensive 
Oriental rugs, the choicest of French 
china and English silver. And won- 
der of wonders, on each floor, a 
regular bathroom—the first in the 
South, many said. The Nottoway 
of today is rather in need of repair, 
but is still very impressive. 

Belle Grove was once the largest 
house in Louisiana—a pink-stucco 
palace of seventy-five rooms. Guests 
lost their way in the tangle of corri- 
dors and servants had to be sent to 
fetch them. Belle Grove was com- 
pleted four years before the Civil 
War and cost some $80,000, a vast 
expenditure during slavery days. 


Although its owner, John Andrews, . 


gave it up shortly after the Civil War, 


a new owner, Henry Ware, con- 
tinued the Belle Grove tradition in 
even greater luxury and extrava- 
gance. There was even a private race 
track. Good luck, superb luck for a 
while. Then came a few bad years, 
years of failure . . . and by the time 
of the first World War, Belle Grove 
was finished. 

The house was left to crumble. 
Then, on a cold March night, three 
years ago—fire. There is now only a 
shell of unsteady brick walls. 


At one time Bringier plantations 
clustered up and down both sides of 
the river : White Hall, Bocage, Union, 
Hermitage, Ashland, Tezcuco—all 
show places. 

The first Bringier, Marius, left his 
home near Aubagne, France, in the 
second half of the 18th Century, and 
emigrated to Louisiana. In a sur- 
prisingly short time, Monsieur Marius 
Bringier had acquired five separate 
tracts of plantation land and com- 
bined them all into his own La Mai- 
son Blanche, White Hall, the earliest 
of the great plantations. 

That house disappeared a century 
ago, but a first-hand account of it 
was left by one of the original slaves, 
Augustin. The keynote of White 
Hall was hospitality. In those days it 
was customary for a traveler to ask 
shelter at the houses on his way— 
there were no inns along the river. 
At White Hall such travelers were 
not only welcomed—they were 
treated as honored guests. One of 
the visitors to White Hall was 
Augustin Tureaud, a native of 
France. Tureaud was an adven- 
turer—in love as well as war. By 
his own admission, ladies found him 
irresistible. Torrential rains delayed 
his departure for several extra days. 
He spent hours in conversation with 
M. Bringier. The rains stopped. He 
was ready to leave when M. Bringier 
made his decision: he offered Au- 
gustin Tureaud the hand of his 
daughter Elizabeth. 

They were married at White Hall. 
Tureaud was thirty-eight. She was 
fourteen. There was nothing ex- 
traordinary in her age; Creoles mar- 
ried young. As a wedding present 
there was Union plantation. (That 
house has disappeared; a little town 
now bears the name.) Despite the 
age difference, the couple was very 
happy. Tureaud became a successful 
planter and eventually a judge in his 
parish of St. James. 

Plantation life went on in its con- 
stant gaiety, and the Bringiers kept 
their shrewd business sense. One of 
the smartest of the family was Fran- 
coise Bringier, oldest of the daugh- 
ters. She married Christophe Co- 
lomb, an extremely handsome man 
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PMILEAS FOGG, 
MEET NELLIE BLy! 





Pict 93 streaked through Arizona, its eight steel 
wheels flailing the track. And when the young lady at 
the controls thought the engineer wasn’t looking, she 

opened up the throttle another 


notch. 


She was Nellie Bly, reporter 
for the New York World. And 
she was in a big hurry to reach 
Jersey City and beat a fictional 
man in a trip around the globe. 
The man’s name was Phileas Fogg, phlegmatic English 
hero-.of a popular novel by M. Jules Verne: Around the 
World In 80 Days. 





And beat him she did—in just over 72 days—with 
only one dangerous incident. A “titled cad” tried to 
flirt with her in the middle of the Indian Ocean, but 


ee oo even he subsided when she threatened to signal the 
e eee 
eee: 
7. 


nearest U. S. man-of-war. 


a 
M. Verne cried “bravo!” when he heard her triumph. 


And all 1890 America cheered. For hers was the au- 


sf 


thentic American spirit that translates dreams into prac- 
tical realities. 

It’s the same spirit that lives in today’s 160 million 
Americans, who—far from incidentally—are the real 
assets making U. S. Series E Savings Bonds one of the 
world’s finest investments. 


Why not profit by your faith in your fellow Amer- 
icans and yourself? Guard your future, and your coun- 


try’s, by buying Bonds regularly! 
* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the \ 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign 
up today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in 


Bonds where you bank. 


SAFE AS AMERICA~ | 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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who claimed descent from his fa- 
mous namesake. For a wedding pres- 
ent her father gave them Bocage, one 
of the most charming of the river 
mansions, just north of Burnside. 
It is smaller than most and quite 
simple in design. It has two stories, 
its roof completely hidden by a plain 
entablature. Across the front gal- 
leries are eight square columns of 
unequal width, the two on either 
side of the entrance being much 
more slender than the others. The 
effect is very unusual and also very 
graceful. 

Today, Bocage stands in quiet 
white splendor amid well-kept lawns 
and sheltering trees. It is owned by 
Dr. and Mrs. E. G. Kohlsdorf. 


Recently I stopped off at Tezcuco, 
near the little town of Burnside, on 
the east bank of the river. It is an- 
other home built by the Bringiers— 
a white house at the end of a wide 
allée of moss-hung oaks. The strong 
clear lines are testimony to the art- 
istry of architect James Gallier, who 
designed many of the loveliest houses 
of the period. Tezcuco (the name is 
that of the village to which Monte- 
zuma retired and has come to mean 
a sort of refuge) was built in the 
1850’s. It is a single-story wood 
building, raised high from the 
ground by brick pillars which are 
hidden from view by latticework and 
shrubbery. The steep dormer roof is 
supported in front by six square 
wood columns. Wide wooden steps, 
time-worn smooth, ascend to the 
broad front gallery; to each side are 
other galleries, supported by slender 
iron pillars and trimmed with typical 
New Orleans wrought iron. It is a 
small place, as plantation houses go, 
seven or eight rooms; but very com- 


fortable. The present owners, Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert Potts, have had to 
add little beside paint to restore it 
to the simple elegance of the past. 

There is one modern note—a fair- 
sized block building, set under the 
sheltering oaks, to one side of the 
entrance drive. It is Dr. Potts’ office, 
a Clinic really, with equipment that 
any doctor might envy. We had just 
sat down to dinner when an emer- 
gency patient arrived. The doctor 
left with a sigh, saying, “It always 
happens.” He is the only doctor for 
thirty miles along the river. 

His wife and I sat talking as we 
finished dinner: tiny, delicately fla- 
vored river shrimp, caught just off 
the levee, grillades and rice, veal 
rounds in a savory sauce. Their 
daughter, a slender little figure with 
impish eyes, showed me her pets: 
parakeets, hamsters, a kitten and 
a fat puppy. 

“There are eight of these,”’ her 
mother said with a laugh, “and Lord 
knows how many cats.” 

Later we settled down on the 
broad front porch. Everything was 
completely still in the brief hush that 
always comes just after sunset. 

Locusts whirred and clattered as 
two of the cats hunted them through 
the long grass. On the high branches 
of the oaks, the gray moss began to 
move very slightly with the new eve- 
ning breeze. The scent of the purple 
flowers of the cashmere bouquet 
came in heavy waves. The trunks of 
the oaks darkened into invisibility. 
At the far end of the a//ée, the slope 
of the levee took on a faint glow 
from the young moon. Out on the 
river a boat whistled. From the 
neighboring fields came the soft gen- 
tle rustling of green cane. I could see 
why people would want to live here. 

THE END 





JACK ROSE 


2 tablespoons lemon juice 
2 tablespoons grenadine 
3 oz. apple brandy 

1 cup finely cracked ice 


FROZEN DAIQUIRI 
2 oz. lime juice 
2 teaspoons sugar (powdered) 
4 oz. white label rum 
1 cup finely cracked ice 





Directions for mixing the 
Color-Conscious Cocktails 
pictured on pages 102 and 103. 


Place all ingredients in the chilled container of an electric blender 
in the order indicated. Put cover on container and blend 10 to 20 
seconds. (These amounts yield 2 servings.) 


SIDE CAR 


GRASSHOPPER 


1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 oz. Cointreau 

3 oz. cognac 

6 cup finely cracked ice 


2 oz. créme de cacao (white) 

2 oz. green créme de menthe 

44 cup finely cracked ice and grad- 
ually add 2 oz. sweet cream last 
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For a Carefree California 
U-Drive Vacation 


This year, explore the California coast and 
beautiful Yosemite Park, on our 5-Day all-inclusive 
rent-a-car vacation! Priced to suit your budget.* 









*As low as $47.50 each. 


You pick up car at either San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, with maps and hotel! reservations, stay 
overnight in Monterey and Santa Barbara, two 
nights at Yosemite Park, and dismiss car at des- 
tination. Low rates for new model car include gas, 
oil, dependable insurance, hotel accommodations. 


* e 
77) AG Tours — 
LOS ANGELES: see Inside Movie Studios, Homes of 


Stars, TV and Radio shows. 


SAN FRANCISCO: see Giant Redwoods, Fisherman's 
Wharf, Chinatown, Golden Gate Bridge. 
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Los Angeles 17, Calif. San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Consult your travel agent or write for free folders 
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WANT TO SPEAK 
FRENCH? 


Continued from Page 88 


Here are some of the forms in 
which items you might want come: 
Un morceau (ih mawr-SOH), a 
piece; une tranche (iin TRAMSH), a 


The word for “of” is de (duh), 
(cut to d’ before a vowel). And here 
are some items you may want: 

Pain (PEA), bread; chocolat (shaw- 





back to Lima by way of Arequipa. 


Je voudrais un paquet de cigarettes 
(zhuh voo-DREH if pa-KEH duh see- 
ga-REHT), I should like a package of 
cigarettes. 


De quel cété? (duh KEHL kaw- 


slice; un paquet (Gh pa-KEH), a pack- kaw-La), chocolate; biére (BYEHR), Voulez-vous me donner une boite 
Voulez-vous me donner? (voo-LAY- age, pack; une boite (iin BWAHT), a_ beer; thé (TAY), tea; vin (VERA), wine; de bonbons au chocolat? (voo-Lay- 
voo muh daw-Nay), will you give box; une bouteille (iin boo-TeH-yuh), a cigarettes (see-ga-REHT), cigarettes; café voo muh daw-Nay iin BWAHT duh e 
me? bottle; une carafe (iin ka-RAF), a (ka-FAY), coffee; bonbons (baW-BAW), baW-BAW zoh shaw-kaw-LA), will 
Voulez-vous m’apporter?(voO-LAY-VOO pitcher; un verre (Gh VEHR), a glass; candy. you give me a box of chocolate 
ma-pawr-TAY), will you bring me? une tasse (iin TAS), a cup. Now to try ourselves out: candy? 
Voulez-vous m’apporter une carafe 
de vin ordinaire ? (vOO-LAY-VOO ma- 4 
pawr-TAY iin ka-RAF duh VéA nawr- 
dee-NEHR), will you bring me a 
pitcher of table wine? 
Some specific shopping terms are: 
Voulez-vous me montrer? (voo- 
LAY-VOO muh maW-TRAY), will you ; 
show me? 
Combien ? (or Combien cela ?)(kaW- 
BYEH, kaW-BYEHA suh-La), how much? 
Encore quelque chose? (ah-KAWR 
kehl-kuh-sHOHZ), anything else? 
Marvel at Machu Picchu, one C"est tout ! (seh-TOo), that’s all. 
of the greatest archaeological Here are a few often-used requests 
wondersof the world. This granite for directions and answers to them: | 
city clings to a cliff over scenery _ 
of indescribable grandeur. You Voulez-vous me dire? (voo-LAy- 
can “overnight” at an Inn to see voo muh DEER), will you tell me? 
coe wey a ae eis eal Ou est? (OO EH), where is? : 
Lima, Peru. Fly to La Paz, Ou est-ce que nous allons? (oo 
highest capital in the world; EHS-kuh noo-za-LAW), where are we t 
cross Lake Titicaca, by steamer, ie 
go on by train to Cuzco. Come going. : | 
f 


oull have a wonderful time in 
South Amerca-ovemnight by PXNAGRA 














For alligator bags you can't beat Buenos 
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Only 16% hours’ flying time from Miami, 








Le MONTEVIDEO 
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Miami to Panama 
over PAA's rovte 








Go now —Pay Later! 
Panagra tickets can be 
bought on “Pay-Later” 
Plan... 10% down... 


TAY), which way? 

Voici (vwah-SEE), here is, here are. 

Voila (vwah-La), there is, there 
are. 

Par ici (pa-ree-SEE), this way. 

Allez tout droit (a-LAY to0 DRWAH), 
go straight ahead. 

Accompagnez-moi (a-KAW-pa- 
NYAY-MWAH), Come with me. 

Try combining these with a few 
places where you might like to go: 

L’église (lay-GLEEZ), the church; 
la pharmacie (la far-ma-see), the 
drugstore; /’ascenseur (la-sah-sOr), 
the elevator; /a salle de bain (la SAL 
duh BEA), the bathroom; /e W. C. 
(luh Doo-bluh vAy SAY), the lavatory. 

Let’s try a few of these in combi- 
nation: 

Pardon, voulez-vous me dire ott se 
trouve I’ église? (par-DAW, voo-LAY- 
voo muh DEER OO suh TROOV lay- 
GLEEZ), Pardon me, will you tell me 
where the church is? 

De quel cété est lascenseur ? (duh 
KEHL koh-TAY EH la-sah-s6r), Which 
way is the elevator? 

Ou est-ce que je pourrais trouver 
une pharmacie? (OO EHS-kuh zhuh 
POO-REH troo-VAY iin far-ma-SEEB), 


we ~- Rw ee ee me ee 


EN 


Panagra lands you at Buenos Aires. Luxurious 
El Inter Americano, with its “Fiesta Lounge,” is 
the fastest flight over the shortest route. You get 
Red Carpet service all the way when you fly 
with the world’s friendliest airline! 


Aires. You pay about 4 what you'd pay in 
the States. Less than $1 buys a juicy 3-inch 
steak. You can be in “B.A.” tomorrow with 
Panagra. 12 flights weekly by DC-6. Coming 
soon: DC-7B’s equipped with radar! 


Pou Anericin-Crace hwye PALMAGCRA 
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12 monthly payments. 
Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. 
Sales Agent for Panagra. 


L 
Where can I find a drugstore? | 


Here are a few directional signs. 
They are more important in writing 
than in speech. Watch out for them. 

Défense de fumer (day-FAfis duh 
fu-MAY), no smoking. 

Défense d’entrer (day-FAfis dah- 
TRAY), no admittance. 
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Attention (a-tah-SyAW), attention, 
warning, careful. 

Avis (a-VEE), notice. 

Tenez la droite (gauche) tuh-NAY 
la DRWAHT, GOHSH), keep right (left). 

Entrée, sortie (@h-TRAY, sawr- 
TEE), entrance, exit. 

Départ, arrivée (day-PAHR, a-ree- 
VAY), departure, arrival. 

Messieurs, dames (meh-sy6, DAM), 
gentlemen, ladies (Hommes, femmes, 
“men,” “women,” are practically 
never used on rest-room doors.) 


“Speaking” terminology can serve, 
if nothing else, the purpose of con- 
versation. Here are a few terms: 

Parlez-vous francais? (anglais, 
allemand, espagnol) (par-LAY-VOoo 
frafhi-sAY, 4h-GLAY, al-MAA, ehs-pa- 
NYOL), do you speak French (Eng- 
lish, German, Spanish)? 

Un peu (ih Pd), a little. 

Parlez plus lentement (par-Lay 
PLU laht-MAf), speak more slowly. 

Comprenez-vous? (kaW-pruh- 
NAY-VOO), do you understand? 

Je ne comprends pas (zhuh nuh 
kAW-pPRAA PAH), I don’t understand. 

Que voulez-vous dire? (kuh voo- 
LAY-VOO DEER), what do you mean? 

Comment s’appelle ceci en fran- 
cais? (kaw-MAfi sa-PEHL suh-SeE ah 
fraf-say), What do you call this in 
French? 

Comment dit-on—en francais? 
(kaw-MAA dee-TAW—Afh frah-say), 
How do you say—in French? 

Je suis Américain (Américaine if 
you are a woman) (zhuh SUEE za- 
may-ree-KEH, za-may-ree-KEHN), I 
am an American. 


Here are some people you might 
need or want to send for. But first, 
“I need” or “send for” 

Jai besoin de (ZHEH buh-zwéA 
duh), I need; Faites venir (FEHT vuh- 
NEER), send for. 

Le directeur (luh dee-rehk-TOr), 
the manager; un médecin (ih 
mayd-sEA), a doctor; un interpréte 
(Gh néh-tehr-PREHT), an interpreter; 
le consul Américain (luh kaW-stL 
a-may-ree-KEA), the American con- 
sul. 

J’ ai besoin d’un médecin. 1 need a 
doctor. Faites venir le directeur! 
Send for the manager! 


No one can do anything about the 
weather, but the whole world likes 
to talk about it. The French are no 
exception: 

Il pleut (EEL PLO), it is raining. 

Il fait beau (mauvais) (BEL FEH 
BOH, moh-VEH), it’s fine (bad) 
weather. 

Il fait chaud (froid) (EEL FEH SHOH, 
FRWAH), it’s warm (cold). 

Quel beau (mauvais) temps ! (KEHL 
BOH, moh-VEH, TAA), what fine (aw- 
ful) weather! 


fausse (FOH, 


J'ai chaud ( froid) (ZHEH SHOH, 
FRWAH), I’m warm (cold). 


Most French adjectives, when 
used with a plural noun, add an -s, 
which is silent and does not change 
the sound. The feminine form of the 
adjective, however, takes on an -e, 
which causes the preceding con- 
sonant to be sounded. You will prob- 
ably be understood, however, even if 
your agreement is wrong. Here are 
some examples where the sound of 
masculine and feminine forms is 
different. 

Grand, grande (GRAA, GRAD), 
large, big; petit, petite (puh-TEE, puh- 
TEET), little, small ; Jong, longue (LAW, 
LAWG), long; court, courte (KOOR, 
KOORT), short; chaud, chaude (SHOH, 
SHOHD), warm, hot; /froid, froide 
(FRWAH, FRWAHD), cold; premier, 
premiére (pruh-MyYAY,  pruh- 
MYEHR), first; dernier, derniére 
(dehr-NYAY, dehr-NYEHR), last; faux, 
FOHS), false; /ort, 
forte (FAWR, FAWRT), strong. 


Here are a few basic verbs. With 
je voudrais (1 should like) in front of 
them, and an appropriate noun, you 
can build complete sentences. 

Je voudrais (zhuh voo-DREH), 
should like: 

acheter (ash-TAY), to buy; voir 
(VWAHR), to see; parler (par-Lay), to 
speak ; visiter (vee-zee-TAY), to visit; 
remercier (ruh-mehr-SyAy), to thank; 
demander (duh-mah-DAyY), to ask, to 
ask for; manger (mah-ZHAY), to 

at; boire (BWAHR), to drink; ar- 
river (a-ree-VAY), to arrive; aller 
(a-LAY), to go; entrer (Ah-TRAY), to 
enter, Come in, go in; sortir (sawr- 
TEER), to go out; venir (vuh-NEER), 
to come; chercher (shehr-SHAY), to 
look for ; savoir (sa-VWAHR), to know 
(a fact), know how; connaitre (kaw- 
NEH-truh), to know, meet, (a per- 
son); arréter (a-reh-TAY), to stop. 
Faire (FEHR), to do, make; faire fol- 
lowed byanother verb means “to have 
something done”: faire plancher 
(FEHR plah-SHAY), to have pressed; 


faire nettoyer (FEHR neh-twah-yay), 


to have cleaned; faire laver (FEHR la- 
vAY), to have washed; faire réparer 
(FEHR ray-pa-RAY), to have repaired ; 


je voudrais me faire raser (zhuh voo- 


DREH muh FEHR ra-ZAyY), | should 
like to get a shave. 

Etre (ex-truh), to be: je suis (zhuh 
see), | am; i/ est (ee-LEH), he is; elle 
est (eh-LEH), she is; nous sommes 
(noo SAWM), we are; vous éfes (voo- 
ZEHT), you are; ils sont (eel SAW), 
they are. 

Avoir (a-VWAHR), to have; jai 
(ZHEH), I have; i/ a (ee-LA), he has; 
elle a (eh-La), she has; nous avons 
(noo-za-VAW), we have: vous avez 
(voo-za-VAY), you have; ils ont 
(eel-ZAW), they have. 
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As anyone knows who has studied 
it in school, the French verb is a 
many-splendored thing, with innu- 
merable forms. If one is to con- 
verse fluently, there is no substitute 
for learning these forms. For practi- 
cal tourist purposes, the use of je 
voudrais (I should like to) and je vais 
(juh ven) (I am going to), both fol- 
lowed by the infinitive form, covers 


a multitude of situations. Let the 
tourist's motto therefore be: Je vais 
aller en France et je vais parler 


francais un tout petit peu! (zhuh veh- 


za-LAY 4h frais ay zhuh veh-par-Lay 
frah-seH Of too puh-TEE Pd). THE END 


(Next month Mario Pei will discuss the 
Italian language, once again with an eye 
to tourist needs.) 
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Extra convenience! Racks 
roll all the way out—sepa- 
rately . . . hold complete 
dinner service for eight. 


Extra cleanliness! Exclusive 
dual detergent dispenser re- 
leases fresh detergent for 
each separate washing. 
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glasses, silverware . 


You don’t even have to hand-rinse .. . 
all the dreary work in minutes. Yet it costs so little to 


HOTPOINT CO. (A Division of General Electric Company), 





Trade Washing for Watching! 


Automatic DISHWASHER ‘ 


Ends forever the endless chore of washing dishes. 
Let a Hotpoint Dishwasher take this drudgery out of 
your life. ..and save you a full hour’s work every day! 





Hotpoint Outperforms All Other Dishwashers 
--- Because Only Hotpoint Washes Everything 
Twice—With Fresh Detergent Each Time! 


. even pots and pans 


. . Sparkle extra brightly when you let a Hot- 
point sich them for you. Yes, Hotpoint’s double wash- 
ing and double rinsing make a world of difference. 


Hotpoint does 


: * co 
own. Ask your Hotpoint dealer. ron De 
*Dealers are listed in most classified directories. 
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KODACHROME 
from | ANSCO COLOR 
EKTACHROME 
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50c | $1 $2 


KODACOLOR prints, 32c each 
DUPLICATE 35 mm slides, 25c 

FULM PROCESSING: Ansco-Ektachrome 
120-620; 20-exp 35 mm; $1 per roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. H 35: Box 3521, Georgetown Sta, Washington 7, D.C. 
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WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR ... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1000 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval! Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 

order) for 40-page illustrated 

four-color catalog, with detailed 

description of 35mm slides. 
Stereo list free. 


Ernest H. Wolfe 
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vans; Dress Oxfords; Work Shoes; Sox; 
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ingly low cost Mail only 
Write for FREE Style Book 
TODAY! 

KING-SIZE, INC. 


561 Brockton, Mass. 
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Rooms for Relaxing: A house, like a person, has 


both its social and its private sides. They are equally worth cultivating, 
but sometimes, in the pace of modern living, we overemphasize sociabil- 
ity at the expense of privacy. Almost invariably, when decorating a new 


home, we put our first and best efforts into embellishing such centers of 


Musical Pillows 
for a child’s playroom. Foam rubber 
covered in felt with hidden 

music box. Doll head 

comes in blue and white, puppy 
head in brown and tan. 

Both are approximately 16” wide. 
$7.50 each, postpaid. 

G. Schirmer, 3 E. 43rd St., 


N.Y.C. 17. 





Fun Lamp 

for children’s room or anyone’s 
bedroom. Cylindrical shade 

with Toonerville-trolley design 
revolves from heat of bulb. Black 
metal base with rubber-tipped 
legs. 16” over-all. $6.95, 
postpaid. Twining and Buck, 
Salisbury, Conn. 















Spin-Wheel Jars 

Twelve revolving glass jars with caps 
screwed to wooden axle. 

For nails, screws, bolts or spices. 

Red stand fastens to wall. 

With l-oz. jars, $3.95; 4-oz., $4.95; 
8-oz., $5.95. Postpaid. 

Lewis and Conger, Ave. of the Americas 
at 45th St., N.Y.C. 36. 


Sachet Set 

for dressing table and closet, 

in ivory taffeta cases with pastel floral 
design. $17. Jar of scented 

lacquer, to paint fragrance in 

drawers and closets, is $6 with brush. 
Postpaid. Choice of scents for 

both items includes white lilac, carnation, 
gardenia or heliotrope. 

Mary Chess, 826 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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SHOPPER 


conviviality as the living room, dining room, kitchen and bar. Bedroom, 
bath, work room, child’s playroom and such usually end up on the de- 
pleted end of our budget. To do fuller justice to these rooms dedicated to 
the enjoyment of our owncompany, The Shopper this month has gathered 


below an assortment of unusual suggestions to brighten each of therm. 















Sweet Dreams 
Hand-screened floral prints in pink, 
blue or green on white percale 


with French “‘sweet dream’’ motto printed 
on hems. Twin sheet, 72”x108”, 

$12.95; double, 90”x108”, 

$16.95; case, 45” x 381%”, $4.50. 
Express collect. McCutcheon’s, Fifth 

at 49th St., 


Ave. N.Y.C. 17 





Penny Candy Jars 

Use these crystal-clear jars where 
you will, but they’re especially 
decorative in the bath- 

room for cotton puffs and bath salts. 
Cylinder jar, 12” high, 

$4.95. Thumb-print-and-diamond 
design, 12” high, $6.50. 

Swirl design, 11” high, $5.95. 
Postpaid. Jenifer House, New Marlboro 
Stage, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Sailboat Motif 


for playroom or man’s bedroom. 


Imported Italian pottery ashtray, 7” in 


diameter, glazed in full color, 

has natural rim that 

looks like cork. $4.50. One-pint 
Swedish crystal decanter has 
etched sailboat design and old coin 
for stopper top. $9.50. 


Postpaid. Seaport Store, Mystic, Conn. 


Palette Points 

Solid-walnut stand with thick 
bristles designed to keep pencils or 
an artist’s brushes at hand, 

makes a handsome bedroom-desk 
appointment. $1.50, 

postpaid. Salisbury Artisans, 
Salisbury, Conn. 








RECORD 


A full, Two-sided, 
10” vinyl plastic record 


to show you how easy it is to 






SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE! 


In general, what’s the easiest and best way 
to learn to speak a foreign language? By imi- 
tation, of course! Just the way you'd “plunge 
in” if you settled down in a foreign land. But 
you don’t need to go abroad to learn. You can 
start speaking right in the privacy of your 
own home... more easily, more effectively, 
and faster! 


Each Holt course on records is conducted 
by a native speaker. So you start speaking 
with the correct accent and inflection imme- 
diately. Youdon’t struggle to catch his words. 
They are spoken clearly and at the right 
speed. You learn by Guided Imitation...with 
pauses after phrases and sentences... pauses 
that give you plenty of time to repeat and 
learn. You practice by yourself without 
degre orself-consciousness. 

step in your learning is more effec- 
me = henaies Holt’s experts have planned it 
that way. 


The Pause with a Purpose. .. Exclusive with 
HOLT SPOKEN LANGUAGE COURSES! 
SEND COUPON TODAY 

Rush your coupon with 25¢* to cover cost of handling 
and mailing and we will send you a full 2-sided non- 
breakable sample record. You vill also get complete 
information on Holt courses, which includes a simple ref- 
erence book that allows you to follow the records. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
Dept. 7S1, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
Please send me the Holt sample record demonstrating 
actual conversations in (check record you wish to 
receive 

French Spanish 


| am enclosing 25¢ to cover cost of handling and 
mailing. No further obligation. 








“How | Became a 
Hotel Hostess’”’ 


Mary M. Benson Becomes 
Hostess-Housekeeper Though 
Without Hotel Experience 


“‘T answered a Lewis ad, and en- 
rolled for their course. Soon I was 
Hostess- Housekeeper of a beauti- 
ful Inn. I am independent, secure, 
earn three times my previous salary, and work 
amidst luxurious surroundings. All this despite 
the fact I knew nothing about hotel work Seleve 
taking the Lewis Course.” 








‘“‘How I Stepped 


into a BIG PAY 
Hotel Job” 


E. A. Kaler, Sr. Wins Success 
As Chief Steward of Top Hotel s 
Through Lewis Training ¢ 





**T answered a Lewis ad and en- 

rolled. After graduation, I held several good 
positions in hotels, but then came the greatest 
offer of my life. The position I now hold pays 
me an excellent salary plus a suite of rooms and 
meals for my family. fom grateful to Lewis!"’ 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Important positions, increasing opportunities 
await trained men and women in glamorous 
hotel, motel, club, and institutional field. Lewis 
graduates ‘‘making good” as hostesses, man- 
agers, executive housekeepers and in 55 other 
well-paid positions. Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. ‘‘Over 40” no obstacle. 
Lewis Training quickly qualifies you at home 
or through resident classes in Washington. 
FREE book describes this fascinating field. It 
tells how you are registered FREE in Lewis Na- 
tional Placement Service. Mail coupon today! 


Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


poco ce wwewo weno eeeese on 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 39x") 
Room AC-661, Washington 7, 0. C. 

Send me, without obligation, your Free Book. I want 


to know how to qualify for a well-paid position 
C) Home Study f") Resident Training 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 
Address 
City Zone State 
() Check here if eligible for Veteran Training 
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30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


Finest Precision Optics 







Money Back Guorantee 
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Free/ Cotolog & Book 
“How te Select Binoculars” 


Dept. Z3 43 E. Green 


Pasadena. Calif 
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$5. 9 way—the short cuts. Com t 
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1805-25 Kelse St., Flint, Mich. 


Guideway 
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WROUGHT IRON RECORD RACK 


Holds 200 LP's. Black finish with rubber tips. Size 1914” 
high, 25” long, 942” deep. Sturdy construction. Ten 
separate sections allow for ideal storage of music by 
style, composer, artist. Several racks moy be ploced side 
by side to form a complete library of records. Please re- 
mit with order. Satisfaction Guaranteed or $9 95 
Money Refunded. Shipped Express Collect. 7 

LESLIE CREATIONS © 2116 Robbins St. + Dept. 224 + Phila. 49, Pa. 
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All Purpose Aluminum 
FOLDING BED 















Chichicasten, 
GUATEMALA 


Bathroom Agenda r 
A perky kitten with rhinestone collar 

decorates this bathroom 

set of wastebasket, tissue box 

and drinking cup. 

All metal, handpainted 


The family prays 
for health and hap- 
piness with rose 
petals and lighted 
candles. 


Beautiful Color Slides 





You and your whole family will be so delighted with 
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who fly the whole world to capture these spar- more 3 ue x 28 J 36” requires such lew feom in pink and gray. Basket, $7; 
kling vistas for Pan American World Airways. than a bridge ta yet opens in a jiffy to a : 
© Thevsends te cheese from. luxurious 72 hee aa ‘28 wide! Take an Avra box, $4.50; cup, $1.50. 
. in 2x2 4 along on om moner trip—it +. a eos 541 
Mounted in standard frames. car trun Sturdi netruct eluxe j * 
: bowen pe in sets of 8 slides. potlehed. non-corrosive aluminum, but, ever so lig ti Postpaid. Woman's Exchange, 
description of each scene. only . ulti ai plast . 
FRE ed govere—weatiorerent, No aeieress needed for om Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
E! Complimentary slide of fortable sleeping. Ideal for indoor & $99 95 
PAA Clipper in every set. ONLY outdoor use. .Only 
Shpe. ches. collect. Sorry— no C.0.D.'s. Send check or 


FREDERICK F. WATSON ° Ask for list of other items “For Modern Living?” 
141 East 44th Street * New York 17, M. Y. per set AVRA INDUSTRIES ‘orsincc: 22" 5°" 


1 Oo Oo Oo Nursery Décor 
Handpainted wooden silhouettes 


NAME AND for children’s bedroom and 


playroom walls. 


ADDRESS Boy with horn, 18’x914”, $5.95; 


LABELS $] Mary, 18x14”, $5.95; 
Lamb, 10’x9!”, $3.50; Elephant, 








Write for list of countries now available $ | 9 5 M.O. Money back guarantee. 












































Your name and address printed on 1000 fine pality "yQly*” ; 
gun ‘labele PACKED IN PLA STIC BOX U Use 18x94”, $3.50. Postpaid. 
them on stationery, c % , greeting cards, ij 
ENDURING CHARM — etc. Your choice of oo. en o- fine Edith Chapman, 
Beautiful, sturdy Colonial »roductions quality gum . 1000 or on 1.00 i ¢ 
Beoutifel, eurdy Colonial reproductions a prmmed, paves. 4000 tebaie for coly £1 0 $0 Piermont Ave., Nyack, N.Y. 
wild cherry or solid walnut. Choice of satin BYPER. A sensational bargain. Ideal for gifts. 
amooth, hand rubbed finishes, highly re- Makes wonderful, useful present. Satisfaction \ | 


sistant to alcohol, water, heat. Graceful guaranteed. Handy Labels, 310 Jasperson Building, 


gateleg table $137 up. Colonial chairs 
$31.75 up. Ladderback chairs $29.75 up Sulver City, California. 
Also lazy susan, coffee and end tables, 




















hutch cupboards, chests, chairs, bedroom 
pieces. Open stock, guaranteed. Visitors 
welcome. Send 25c for pictures, wood MESS LESS { 
samples, descriptions, prices PET Tilt Chairs 
+] ‘ 
WINEMILLER'S “eam for floor-sitters who want 
me a ul rela coy 5 ee, * ° 
, so reall He's a finger the fun of tilting and rocking too. 
puppet, but don't tell! 
a a es ments make himappeat Frame is aluminum; 
VERY MUCHALIVE! 
Has soft white fur, beady eyes, The answer to anyone that washable canvas can be zipped off. 
ra a pet, 4° does n't we nibble. bother of a live one. More 
than a Ot « sit An nibble. “ . 
be YOUR co d. E each, ppc... In black, orange and white. 
SPANISH thsi cranran eit SS SOF Stor $1 pa: nae 
ote ees Send Check or M. O. No C.0.D:'s or stamps please. 30. s ) sizes ai 
wood Praolf FA LE $36.50 for set of three sizes, postpaid. : 
the Mexican Way SPENCER GIFTS, 322 Spencer Bldg, Atlantic City, N. J. Porcelain and Tweed, 








Inc., 89-08 Northern Blvd., 
Jackson Heights 72, N.Y. 


Mexico’s Gov’t-Approved, fascinating Study- 
at-Home Method for adults—personal serv- 
ice direct from Mexico City —attractive, il- 
lustrated lessons (all about Mexico—just as 


if you were in Mexico while learning this 
beautiful language), phonograph records ‘a N L A be G 6 MA t i | T S$ 


(men & women teachers). Grammar head- 
2x3 1% 244x3% [3x4 


aches overcome. Novel Rest Period Chats on 
20c | 25¢ |41¢50ci85cl1.85 


Mexico Art & Music (with music records). 
35mm. only | 35mm ‘only 


Every minute chuck full of interest. Special 
rates for schools & teachers. 
Free demonstration Booklet & Record COLOR DEVELOPING Handyman Set 
Stide Duplicates 
Prom ee Leg eg 5 for 1.00 & 00 2 & Metal box, with hammer, 
v. Juarez 117, “3, exice, D. F., Mex 12 for 2.25 : ; ; 
zig-zag rule, screw drivers, hand drill 
and points, brace and bits, level, 
chisels, plane, saw, nail set, 
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Your Personal 60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 











UMETIRICOIIN | VARARLe EYEMECE 20: 40x eox—OMnss Boum {== mF ea 
WINDOMETER saat 4 Sate, = for ultra-bright sandpaper and handyman s 
' “ =] d « ” y or € ong 
. range. Guaranteed to br distant 
Meets sc lentific accuracy re- objects, people, sports events, RY book. $26, express collect. 
quirements eliabie infor- SRO, MOG, ene, we 
mation instantly on wind aree Boy Bile ey yap Boast eS Hammacher Schlemmer, 
speed, wind direction, and chs Geman’ t Meciiaen, Clee z 
temperature. Windometer tot ft. tong. Contains 4 ground nad pol 145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 7 
om ws ‘ shed lenses. Also used as ful cx . 
WINDOMETER is a yw ee ge pound an... re ont Direc Slone tastoted. bi ass produc on 
wonderful GIFT too =| 20°F temperatures. Used by may ry *-- ~ =~ sy how! py Fg FAR 
yachtmen, airlines, etc Criterion Co.. "331 Church St. Dept. HBD10, Hartford 1, Conn. 
Beautiful natural finish blonde wood inside indi- : 
‘ 
Ponyshoe Bootscraper ! 


cator cabinet plus outside transmitter 
unit as shown, only $99.50 ES FOR BIRDS 
Get “inside’”’ information on the weather! Send check om HOM ; makes it fun for children to clean 


or money order for $99.50 or ask for free booklet. *For the patio, garden or under the 
"' Aviation's Leading Supply House" amen re a ones diam 
& AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC., os ‘teavidien b ‘ 
Benton Harbor 8&8 Mich. nviting homes or your avorite 
Wrens or Bluebirds (Specify). 
Complete and postpaid $3.95 


BIRD HOMES, Box 249, Austin, Texas 


muddy shoes. Scraper is of 
sturdy iron welded to two horseshoes. 





Real horsehair-tail brush 








is for cleaning uppers. 
10”x12”. $9.50 east, $11.50 west 
of the Mississippi, postpaid. 


MEN! WE FIT 
W-I-D-E FEET! 


E to EEEE Only—Sizes 5 to 13 



















Shop the easy way 


Real comfort at last for w-i-d-e feet! ea as 
We me jahze in wide size and of Horseshoe Forge, 10 Muzzey St., 
you styles you like to wear b 


can't find in the width you Ba 4, Consult the Lexington 73. Mass. 


Fine dress shoes, work shoe asuals, 
columns of 


emart hand-sewn genuine moccasins 
FREE Y 
CATALOG (Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered 


Top quality. Popular prices 
meninen for this column. Send only photographs and descriptions of items.) 





Guarantee 
Not sold in stores. Write for FREE 
catalog today. No obligation! No 
agent will call 
HITCHCOCK SHOES 
Hingham 6, Mass. 
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GARROWAY 
AT HOME 


Continued from Page 19 


like jazz, but I don’t get the chances 
I used to for going out on the town 
to listen to music. For one thing, 
the hours. Getting up at three or 
four, I can’t stay out till two or 
three. For another, I can’t just sit 
quietly at a table and have a drink 
and listen to the boys play Muskrat 
Ramble. 1 don’t mean I’m a big shot, 
but people will come over to my 
table and want to talk about the 
show and so on. It’s flattering, but 
it has its annoying side. 

“What I actually do sometimes is 
disguise myself. It works too. Only 
one time it failed. I was just wander- 
ing around Times Square, dropping 
into shooting galleries and having a 
great time. One Pokerino place I 
had a good run of luck. When I 
went up to collect my prizes the 
proprietor who hadn't let out a peep 
while I was playing said something 
like: “That’s good enough for one 
night, Dave.’”’ 


Garroway’s one marriage ended 
some years ago in an amicable di- 
vorce and his ex-wife has recently 
remarried. She and his daughter 
Paris live in St. Louis. 

“It’s good for Paris,” he says. 
““Now she has some other kids in 
the family.” He is deeply attached 
to her. 

Jazz is one of his relaxations; so 
are sports cars when he can get 
away to drive and play with them. 
In pre-New York days he had a 
stable of cars that was among the 
best in the country. Now he is down 
to one 1937 Jaguar and a Cadillac. 

Though the apartment may have 
some monastic feeling, Garroway is 
not antisocial. He likes people, off 
the show as well as on. 

“I have a wonderful idea for a 
party,” he says. “The kind where 
you have people who don’t all know 
each other. Little tapes with names 
on them that you can stick on your 
forehead, right above your nose. 
People can get your name right 
away. Not like convention buttons 
where you have to lean down to 
read them. Right on your forehead 
it would say who you were.” 

But I still don’t know what Dave 
Garroway’s tape would say. Would 
it read Today? Or Muskrat Ramble? 
Or Jaguar XK-120? Or Peace? Or 
safest of all, Garroway at Large ? 

This is an unanswerable question 
and I suspect it is partly Garroway’s 
very complexity, compressed into the 
disguise of Mr. Average Man, that 
makes him welcome in our homes 
five mornings a week. THE END 





New English-built Ford —ANGLIA 


Have more FUN abroad...SEE more...and SAVE 


Ride relaxed in an American-style car. We ship it home—no extra cost! 


WITHOUT A DOUBT—here'’s the aasiest, 
most enjoyable way to travel abroad. 
Simply order a new family-size ANGLIA 
through your nearest English Ford dealer 
at regular low U. S. A. prices (plus 
small delivery charge in England). 
HE DOES ALL THE REST! 


The car's delivered when you arrive 
abroad; and it's shipped home to the 
U. S. A. from England (after a won- 
derful sightseeing trip) at no extra cost. 

In Europe—$28 saved each day: You 


not only SEE more, you SAVE more, too. 
For example—the 290-mile trip from 


A FORD product 


Sold and serviced in U. S. 
through selected dealers of 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Paris to Lyons at 2nd class rail rates for a 
family of 4 costs $48. Compare that to the 
same family of 4 traveling in their own 
ANGLIA—$20 would more than cover 
running costs (7¢ a mile for gas, oil, 
depreciation). That's $28 saved in one day. 


Ride relaxed in an American-style 
car. English-built Fords are the only cars 
of their type that have familiar 3-speed 
gear shift and American-size fittings for 
easy servicing when you get home. 


FREE FOLDER 


Ford Motor Co., Foreign Products 

Harborside Bldg., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Please send name of nearest dealer. Also 
full details on Evrope-by-ANGLIA plan. 























for London, Paris, Rome, Oslo, Madrid, Bremen, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Gibraltar, etc 


FORD ABRO ° 154 W. Séth S 
i pevisien of Gine Cars, Iuc. New York 29 SY. 


you’._L NEED A CAR IN EUROPE ! ! Complete map service .. . Information on Foreign 


Touring Documents ... Rates on International 
| Insurance .. . Specifications on other Ford models abroad with prices ...Travel aids on motor- 
| ing in Europe... etc. ... all available at no charge. Write for our free 24 page book “FORD 
j ABROAD” and see the advantages of driving a new car abroad for the price of a used rental. Find out 

why wise travellers never bring US size cars abroad. ***ALL OVERSEAS DELIVEBY ARRANGE.- 
| MENTS COMPLETED TROUBLE-FREE AT NO EXTRA COST BY EXPERIENCED TRAVEL 
PERSONNEL AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. Tax-free deliveries for as low as $795.52 arranged 
| 
| 
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ALWAYS FIRST WITH WOLVERINE 


You'll get a real thrill in owning a Wolver- 
ine Boat, either molded ply wood, aluminum, 
or strip-built. Prices for every pocketbook, 
models for every boating need. See your 
Wolverine dealer or write for free literature. 


X 


ag eel tL 


WAGEMAKER CO. Dept. 66, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


IF YOU SUFFER 
PAIN © \eceascsu 


NEURITIS 


the way thousands of 

physicians and dentists recommend. 
HERE’S WHY ...Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not just one 
but a combination of medically proved active 
ingredients. No other product gives faster, longer- 
lasting relief from pain of headache, neuralgia, 
neuritis than Anacin tablets. Buy Anacin™ today! 














( cow’ FISHIN’ 2 


Record-Proved 


(NES - 
HAWAY & 
aS TL 


SPECIALIZED lines for every fishing pur- 
pose... for your greater fishing pleasure. 
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ADVENTURE 


f trips to every corner of the globe 
4 for the ‘young of all ages’ 
EUROPE $590 
MEXICO 150 
SOUTH AMERICA 690 
ORIENT 1298 
WEST 395 
MEDITERRANEAN 930 
ROUND THE WORLD 1390 
Minimum all-inclusive prices from U.$ 
goteway cities. 


YOU'LL SEE MORE, SPEND LESS! 


Your Travel Agent or 
Students 22nd Year 


= 4 ITA International 
Travel Assn. 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 « MU 2-6544 
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the Mighty 


csOLYMPIA 


Regular Sailings from New York 
March 26, April 22, May 20 
via LISBON * NAPLES * MESSINA 


Also Greek Line Service from 
New York, Boston and Quebec to 


EIRE * ENGLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY 


See Your Travel Agent or 


BOSTON + CLEVELAND * CHICAGO 
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New Service to the Sunkissed Mediterranean 
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Bring Legend to Life, visit Greece this 
Spring on the 23,000-ton, 21-knot 
ultra-modern “OLYMPIA.” Enjoy 22 


beautiful rooms... 16 reserved for Tourist 
passengers, including superb dining 
salon, air-conditioned theatre, pool, 
children's playroom, plus intimate bars 
and lounges. Almost half the Tourist 
cabins are 2-berth only with private 
shower and toilet... 

First Class like a luxurious club. 


G RE b K L| E Soneent Seem Rovigation Ce., Lid., of Greece 
8-10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


* LOS ANGELES * TORONTO * MONTREAL 
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The Holiday Shopper . 
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Places-to-Stay Directory ....... . 148, 149 
Holiday School and Camp Directory . . 26, 27 
Tours—Cruises—Travel Services. . . . 116, 117 
















Smooth 


Sailing 
with Old Town 






Act wanps from new sailor to old salt 
will take to Old Town’s swift-paced 
lapstrake sailboat. She’s 13% feet long, 
with 90 square feet of sail. An ample 
beam assures stability. Built by Down- 
Easters, easy to handle. Solid deck, 
full-length decking. Inexpensive upkeep. 
FREE CATALOG gives the facts on the sturdy 


lapstrake sailboat. Also shows caneoes, out- 
beard beats, dinghies, rowboats. 


OLD TOWN BOATS 


J ola Town Canoe Co., 273 Middle St., Old Town, Maine] 





sees habe 
today for illustrated, 
foider with facts about 
Name 
Addr 


City 
CLUB 
DOUGLAS CLIMATE i one 


531 Tenth St., Douglas, 


— ° 





| PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG | 
| Name ME it | 
| Address ee | 
L_ city pee ninmenties aa 
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DELAWARE 
Continued from Page 114 


directorial hand through his curator. 
For years he has operated his own 
line of trucks to take his treasures to 
and from seasonal reupholsterings 
and necessary repairs. He main- 
tains a staff of furniture repairmen 
and fabric workers in New York for 
this purpose. It all started with his 
rather meticulous bent for embel- 
lishing his own home. From that it 
has grown into a $20,000,000 semi- 
public museum and one of the ulti- 
mate shrines of Americana in the en- 
tire country. 


Delaware in a manner of speaking 
was a stepchild of the Colonies (but 
never of the Union) who from her 
earliest days took care of herself in 
her own forthright way. The state 
takes its name from one Thomas 
West, who, raised to the peerage as 
Lord de la Warr, was a onetime 
Royal Governor of Virginia, and 
under whom the area that is now 
Delaware became a part of Virginia 
in 1609. But at seven o’clock on the 
evening of August 28, 1609, one 
Henry Hudson, shipmaster in the 
employ of the Dutch East India 
Company, let go the Half Moon’s 
anchor in lower Delaware Bay, about 
a mile offshore of the present resort 
of Bethany Beach. On the strength of 
that anchoring, two things trans- 
pired—a Dutch colony of thirty- 
three souls was established at 
Zwaanendael (so called from the 
wild swans) in 1631, near the latter- 
day town of Lewes; and New York 
got a North River on the west side of 
Manhattan—a geographical mis- 
placement which has never seemed 
to bother New Yorkers one bit. 

Eighteen months later the Indians 
had massacred all but one Dutch- 
man and laid waste the stockade and 
stores. Nothing remains today ex- 
cept the Zwaanendael House in 
Lewes, built as a museum and library 
in 1931 and modeled after a wing of 
the Town Hall at Hoorn in Holland. 
It is a must for the traveler, as it is the 
sole repository of reliquary Dutch 
culture in America south of New 
York. 

The phrase “‘south of New York” 
gives the key to the river enigma. 
From Henry Hudson’s time on- 
ward, until the more modern times 
of great-circle navigation—the di- 
rect route from Europe was a de- 
parture from the Portuguese coast to 
the Canaries, passing to the east- 
ward of the Bahamas and to the 
westward of Bermuda. Your land- 
fall was therefore the bay shores of 
either the southern river (the Dela- 
ware) or the northern river (the 
Hudson). 


MARCH 


Swedes settled in Delaware in 
1638 and their colony remained un- 
der the Swedish flag for seventeen 
years until the Dutch took over for 
nine years again and the British 
from the Dutch for one hundred and 
twelve years until the colonists de- 
clared their independence from 
Britain. William Penn, to whom the 
Duke of York originally indentured 
the Three Lower Counties for 10,000 
years, for a fee of one rose a year, 
held the upper hand there only about 
long enough to grant them their de- 
manded autonomy. 

History in Delaware, as in Scot- 
land and Ireland, is a close-knit 
family affair. Touch a man in any 
of the three counties and you touch 
my brother. Kinship is ubiquitous 
and ramified. Cooches still live at 
Cooch’s Bridge where Cornwallis’ 
Hessians tarried five days—where 
the Stars and Stripes were first 
flown in combat. Simplers and 
McCabes still live in Selbyville. 
Tatnalls teach school or work in 
banks, close by their old houses near 
Wilmington that knew the spur 
chink of Washington, Lafayette and 
“Dandy” Wayne. Ridgelys still sleep 
in their ancestral beds at Dover. 
Judge Richard S. Rodney’s law 
offices overlook Caesar Rodney’s 
equestrian statue in Rodney Square, 
Wilmington. A Prettyman still keeps 
store in Milford—another in Wil- 


mington. The name of Bayard is of 


some continuing political signifi- 
cance in the land. Bancrofts are 
abroad in the state to this day, as are 
Deputys, Buckalews, Irons, Gilpins, 
Comegys, Richardsons, Brinkleys— 
and Warners. 

The pillory as an apparatus for 
punishment was not officially done 
away with in Delaware until 1905. 
You may still lay yourself open to 
strokes of the lash in Delaware for 
wife beating, burglary, attempted 
poisoning and horse stealing—a real 
enough threat to keep racketeers 
well beyond the state’s borders. For 
rape in Delaware, you will be im- 
prisoned for life, but only if you em- 
ploy the best trial lawyer in the 
state and the jury recommends 
clemency. Otherwise, you die for 
the transgression. 

I never cross the Christina River 
(the ““Christeen” still to the native 
tongue) to head for the southern 
part of the state but I see the flying 
curls of gallant Nancy Hanson once 
again. (Her hair must have been 
red.) After Brandywine Battle, Nancy 
so befuddled a British officer with 
blandishment and coquetry that he 
unwittingly got her a carriage and 
two long redingotes to cover the 
uniforms of two Continental officers 
in imminent danger of their lives. 

Continued on Page 148 
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Bedroom-living rooms are last word in luxury. Just as in a fine 
hotel, the California Zephyr’s spacious private rooms are designed to make 
your stay thoroughly enjoyable . . . room service, individual air conditioning 
and heating, radio reception, extra-wide, full-length beds, roomy closets, etc. 








Guests enjoy the genial informality of two lounges. In addition 
to a Vista-Dome Buffet Lounge, there is the three-level Vista-Dome Observa- 
tion Lounge Car (the only observation car between San Francisco and Chicago, 
incidentally), a popular rendezvous for Pullman passengers. 
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Glass-enclosed penthouses overlook mountains. As you travel 
through the very heart of the Colorado Rockies, across the high Sierra, and 
down the entire length of Feather River Canyon into California, you can ride 
upstairs in one of the streamliner’s five Vista-Domes. 

















Superb cuisine includes such delicacies as mountain trout for break- 
fast, a Crab Louie salad for lunch, and a tender, sizzling hot steak for dinner. 
Another reason there's so much talk about our Dining Car is the system of 
advance dinner reservations that eliminates waiting in line for a table. 


The only train to San Francisco with five Vista-Domes (af WDE, Li YL Va 


Chicago to San Francisco via Denver and Salt Lake City on the Burlington, Rio Grande and Western Pacific. 
(Pullmans...Chair Coaches...through Pullman New York-San Francisco...low-cost Family Fares) 
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STEP 
INTO THE 
AUTHENTIC 
WEST 


PARADISE RANCH 


18 MILES FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 
at the foot of PIKES PEAK 


Superbly appointed new 
lodge. Unexcelled cuisine. 
Rodeos, pack trips, chuck wagon 

dinners, stagecoach rides. Planned 


Entertainment. Reasonable rates. 





bg 
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$s 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OF 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


PARADISE RANCH 


WOODLAND PARK 13, COLORADO fe 
_ # Real Fun Vacation 
¥; — « 
ha, f ul 
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Come to S-Bar-V and really live. We 
saddle up your own horse for you every 
day...take you on gorgeous mountain 
trails... provide swimming, fishing in lake 
or stream, steak frys, campfire parties, 
hayrides, square dancing. All the fun you 
want...or just pure relaxation... with an 
attractive, comfortable room and all-you- 
can-eat meals you write home about. All 
this at the head of a cool, open valley sur- 
rounded by the majestic Rockies. Write 
for picture folder and full rates. SPORTS- 


LAND VALLEY RANCH, 
& SHV § Winter Park IM, Colorado, 
Phone Fraser 2303. 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, syaeve Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Swim- 
ming in Heated and Filtered Pool, Wonderful Meals. 
American Plan from $77.50 weekly. Pack Trips and 
Sightseeing Trips Available. See your Travel Agent 
or write for folder. May 15 to Oct. Ist 

HANK HODER Florissant, Colorado 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
miles—Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and 
cottages. Offering horseback riding, pack trips, dining, 
surf boarding, sailboating, swimming, fishing, canoeing. 


For reservations write Les V. Averill—Owner 


Hidden Valley Ranch 

Distinctive, colorful Adirondack Mt. Ranch Resort with 
exc eptional facilities for recreation, relaxation, entertain 
ment. 75 horses, lake, sand beach, all other sports. Resi 
dent Orchestra. Superior Cuisine. American Plan sensible 
rates. Free Catalogue Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 


ARIZONA 
Wild Horse Ranch (World Famous) 


For the best vacation you will ever have! Rates start at 
$72 weekly for everything. No extras. Horseback riding, 
heated swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its best. 
Write for illustrated folder 

Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 


Thunderhead Ranch, Tucson 

Famous for finest foods, beautiful swimming pool, golden 
Palomino horses and Western hospitality. Get away from 
icy winds, snow and slush, and “take in the slack" at 


Thunderhead Ranch, Box 1430, Tucson, Ariz. 


BAHAMAS 
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Visit quaint, 


smart cocktail lounge 
and dining room. 


Write NOW for 
free color folder. 


THE KEY WESTER 
So. Roosevelt Bivd., on the Ocean, 






fabulous Key West! 


~ Key Wester 


LUXURIOUS HOTEL & 
COTTAGE COLONY 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED ! 
116 rooms, private bath; efficiencies; 
ranch cottages * pool, cabanas, 
shuffleboard, excellent fishing ¢ 
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Key West, Fia. 


Charles Helberg, President 
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i Directly on ocean. Dress for 
/ beach in your room. European 


plon, serving breakfast, 


lunch. 


Choice reservations April. For book- £2 / 


o let, write Fred Wynn, Mgr. 


PY? LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
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STUART L. MOORE 
Managing Director 


AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE OCEAN * 31st To 32nd St., MIAMI BEACH 





CUBA 





Cuba’s most luxurious resort 





Color Booklets 


Superb hotel restaurant 


and 


room service. Casino, orchestras, 
theatrical stars, pools, cabafas and 
miles of white sand, blue sea. Each 


RADERO 


room with private balcony. 







Wd 
from Travel w g OF 
Agents or 


HOTEL VARADERO INTERNACIONAL 
270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. -EL 5-3325 
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The Caribbean Resort Club 
: Consult Your Travel Agent 
or Balmoral New York Office 
16 W. 55th Street, N. Y. 19—JU 6-3070 
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IN HAITI this year 


SIMBIE PALACE 


PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Right by the sea ... and ‘‘out of this world”! Rooms 
with bath, radio, telephone, air-conditioning, sun- 


deck or balcony. Swimming poo 
riding. See your TRAVEL AGEN 


it’s the 


-HOTEL 


ls, tennis, golf, 
. 














Ruiz Galindo, 


feet elevat 


sightseeing, 





good golfing, restful atmosphere, reason 


BEAUTIFUL FORTIN DE LAS FLORES, 
MEXICO 


Famous gardenia resort, Hotel 


in the beautiful 


state of Veracruz, ideal 3,000 


jon, picturesque 
snow-capped Mt 


Pico de Orizaba, swimming pool filled with gardenias, 


able rates. Write 


HOTEL RUIZ GALINDO .- 16 de Septiembre y Gante . MEXICO. D F 
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FOR RESERVATIONS ATLANTIC INTERNATIONAL HOTEL SERVICE © YORK - CHICAGO. miAM! 
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RAL MANAGER 
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the clean blue sea, golden 













e/ sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, \@ 
ta, / P!2y golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 3 
@/ relax in a story book setting on romantic wf 

= 










, directory listing |} 


Write for free color 
©| Write map 2S 


over 300 resorts; tell when coming, length 
ws\ of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
Y\_ guest house, housekeeping cottage 
o or motel is desired. Write: 
2 Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 

















VACATION DOLLARS buy MORE in the 


. 
Berkshire Hills | 
More relaxation! More recreation! More old-time 
New England cuisine and Yankee hospitality in the 
Berkshire Hills! Variety of quaint inns and hotels. 
For FREE COLOR GUIDE, write: WILLS CONFERENCE 
County Court House, Pittsfield 61, Massachusetts 

» 


CAPE CODDER HOTEL 














CABANAS 


Most romantic spot on Cape Cod, 
ideal for honeymooners. Private beach 
and swimming pool, = near-by, all 
sports. Dancing and cocktail bar. 
Famed Cape Cod food. $12 up, in- 
cluding meals. Special June rates for 
honey mooners. 

Celer Folder on request. 










DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN « P.O. BOX 632. FALMOUTH. MASS 


The Northfield 
Ideal for Honeymoon or Vacation. Your favorite sport on 
our scenic 250 acre estate. Complete comfort, delicious 
meals, informal social events, genuine hospitality. Near 
Northfield Schools. Open all year. Color folder. 

A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield, Mass. 


peewee’ 
\ 
in WE 


for fun and 
relaxation, at one 
of Maine's finest cot- 
tage resorts. Cookouts, 
square dancing, deli- 
cious ‘‘Down-East"’ food. 
















Write 
Phil and Polly 
Chute 


CHUTE HOMESTEAD 





Box 4, Naples, Maine 





. 
The Birches on Moosehead Lake 
Distinctive deep woods cabin resort. Famous cuisine and 
service. Rustic contemporary decor. Smart casual atmos- 
eer Recreation, shore dinners, entertainment, sports. 
fonderful fishing. Write or wire host-owner 


Ox Fahey, Rockwood, Maine. Tel 2151 





Twin Mountain Hotel, White Mts., N.H. 


Modernized mid-Victorian landmark of distinction— 
excellent cuisine—faultless service—fabulous mountain 
trails—daily motor sightseeing trips—heated pool—trout 
fishing —television—planned evenings—send for folder 


George Nichols, Twin Mountain, N. H. 





Lake Morey Inn and Cottages 
Beautifully situated on Lake Morey, our own vast estate, 
all sports facilities, including private 18-hole golf course. 
Lakeside dining room features superb New England meals. 
Cocktail lounge. Vermont's #1 Vacation Address 


Frank &.Ward, Mgr., Fairlee, Vt. Tel. 3-4309, 3-4311, 3-4312 


CALIFORNIA 














PENNSYLVANIA 








San Jose Del Tajo Rancho Courts 


Picturesque location, close mountains 
bath 


Excellent American style meals 


Rooms with tile 
Filtered swimming 


nen Golf, Horses, Dancing, Sightseeing tours. 10 miles to 


veautiful Guadalajara. Everything inch 


uded for $4.00 daily 


Kmt. 667 Guadalajara, Morelia, Mexico City Highway 


HOLIDAY 


Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


for Delightful Living. One of America’s finest hotels. 
Unique and Beautiful. 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round. 
European Plan. 


i » & ‘ M 5 
’ s s 





Director, Hershey, Pa. 
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Continued from Page 146 

But the ruse was discovered and a 
dozen British dragoons came gallop- 
ing in pursuit, with pistols blazing. 
The Americans had to return the 
fire—and family tradition has it that 
the comely Nancy did some very 
fancy shooting herself in close sup- 
port. One officer was Colonel Tilton. 
Had the escape not been successful 
these pages would not have been 
penned, for the other was my name- 
sake and progenitor, Captain James 
Bellach of Caesar Rodney’s Regi- 
ment. In which there is no simpering 
pride but quite an open boast, for, 
as it is said, ancestry is important 
not only in Dover but all over Del- 
aware. 


The Christina River which bor- 
ders the southern reaches of Wil- 
mington divides the two cultures of 
the state—the starkly industrial city 
and the agricultural lower counties. 

A detour to the right on the way 
south brings one into the town of 
Newark (accent on the final syllable) 
wherein Wilmington’s industrial over- 
flow encroaches on the academic 
precincts of the University of Dela- 
ware. A state university, Delaware 
however ranks very high among all 
state universities in the number of 
alumni who go on to graduate 
work—a large percentage in chem- 
istry and engineering—due to prac- 
tical Du Pont stimulus. 

Beyond Newark lie the five tracks 
of Delaware Park, home of the 
Delaware Steeplechase and Race 
Association. A total of fourteen 
fixture stakes are raced for annually 
here, ten flat and four between 
flags, and the track owners do not 
take a cent of profit. Whatever is 
made above expenses and taxes is 
invested in improvement of the in- 
stallation, so that it is one of the 
finest tracks in the United States. 

A detour to the left on the way 
south brings one into the ancient 
town of New Castle, the state’s first 
capital and a town still authentic in 
its colonial atmosphere. The sprawl- 
ing modern area encroaches upon 
the old in a dynamic continuity of 
history. The spot where William 
Penn first set foot on the continent, 
in 1682, is less than a mile from the 
Bellanca Aircraft Company. 

In May of each year, the residents 
of New Castle open a score or more 
of the old houses to the public, with 
guides and hostesses in colonial 
dress. The George Read house in the 
Strand is one of the finest examples 
extant of American Georgian. The 
Court House dates, in part, to 1682. 
Packet Alley at dark still whispers 
with the ghosts of other years— 
when the boats from Philadelphia 
connected with the cars of the old 





Frenchtown railroad to the Chesa- 
peake Bay, one of the first sieam 
railroads in America. The ticket 
office, about the size of a telephone 
booth, is still preserved. 

Immz uel Episcopal Church in 
New Castle, with parish records 
that date to 1689, together with Old 
Swedes Church in Wilmington, start 
a chain of significant church build- 
ings that runs southward through 
the state. Near Odessa, there is old 
Drawyers Presbyterian Church— 
one of the earliest in America— 
built in 1773 on the site of a wooden 
church built in 1711. At Frederica, 
there is Barratt’s Chapel, known as 
the “Cradle of Methodism in 
America.”’ At Broad Creek, there is 
Christ Episcopal Church, built in 
1771, with the original interior 
woodwork still preserved. And in 
Dover, the present capital, there is 
Christ Episcopal Church, dating 
from 1734, in the cemetery of which 
are buried Caesar Rodney, the 
Signer, and those two derring-do 
officers Miss Nancy Hanson snatched 
from British nooses so many years 
ago in Revolutionary Wilmington. 

Dover was laid out in 1717, and 
the old Green at moonrise still gives 
one the illusion of powdered wigs 
and crinolines, even though, as in 
New Castle, the new town grows 
directly from the old in present leaps 
and bounds that bid fair to make 
Dover one of the most important Air 
Force bases in the United States. 
The ancient houses are still lived in, 
in great part by the descendants of 
the builders, and the old buildings 
are still used—the State House since 
1722. There is no museum flavor, no 
dead aspect of history as something 
done with, to be kept apart from life 
in mothballs. It is all one in both 
Dover and New Castle, the whole 
American scene from the beginning, 
irrevocably intertwined from silver- 
handled dragoon pistols to Nikes. 

They still call in hats and gloves in 
Dover and drop cards—as they do 
in Wilmington, but, one thinks, in 
Wilmington merely to see how you 
live. When the telephone wires went 
underground in Dover, the com- 
pany was required to trench them 
down the middle of the streets, as 
side trenching would have damaged 
the roots of the ancient elms and 
sycamores—and the complete dis- 
ruption of traffic was a small price to 
pay for shade. Possibly ten thousand 
corporations have their home offices 
in Dover, for Delaware corporate 
law is facile and convenient. Law- 
yers prosper there on this account— 
in fact almost everyone but the post- 
men and the police force is a member 
of the bar. You will note that I have 
not included the fire department? 
Purposely. It is volunteer and, at 


WASHINGTON 


VIRGINIA 





LAKE QUINAULT LODGE 


Lake view rooms, steam heated. In 
Washington's famous Olympic Penin- 
sula. Shoot thrilling Quinault Rasié. 
Indian guides. Fish, canoe, swim, 


Olympic Natl. Park, “heed 
Rain pusoie. nearby. Eu- 
Excellent 

hey 15 re 

Write for bro- 


Claude G. & Terry |. Walker, Owners 
Box 7 Quinault, Washington 


For the Holiday 
of a Lifetime 


Visit the showplace 
of the Gulf Coast 


'LONGFELLOW HOUSE 


4 PASCAGOULA, MISS. 
Write for free four-color folder 








Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands— 


You can now enjoy a river vacation in this place of a thou- 
sand pleasures—formerly a millionaire’s estate. Private 
beach, sports, delux accommodations for 40 guests. Also pri- 
vate cottages for families. Open May to late November. 


A. Graham Thomson, PO Box 444, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 





Lake Placid Marcy 


Yfertt-temous | mountain 3: “se newest and finest hot: 
pa AR apeciative. native. food Spevial tee Ag datiy 
rate moon 
—y al te by Duncan Hines and AAA. Free 


Souvesir bockiet. Write. Hotel Marcy, Lake Placid, N. Y. 





CITY HOTELS 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





in CINCINNATI 
youll like the 


or TERRACE 


PLAZA 


HOTEL 


You'll feel “at home” at the friendly, 
air-conditioned Netherland or Terrace 
Plaza Hotel. Modern accommodations, 
excellent food and 

unexcelled facilities 

for gatherings 

of all kinds. 

Write for descriptive 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 





they come to the 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE-PARK 
from the , 4 corners 


of the 
earth- 


from 
$7 single 
from 
$10.50 double 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


Hou ric only Tay 
cottineTAl hotel 








visiting New York? 


ha “BUSY MEN AND WOMEN enjoy 
F ovr mid-Manhatten location over- 
looking Central Pork. Walk to 


Fifth Ave., theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, private bath, 

radio, $5.50 to $9; doubles $9 to 

$15.50; Many with television. 
For Teletype reservations 

NY 1-3949, Write for Booklet HM 


Please arrive by our beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON: PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 








SPRING 
FEVER? 


— Try a Sheraton 
Weekend 


Get out your glad rags! 
Enjoy a wonderful weekend 
fling at a Sheraton Hotel. 
Consider what it would mean 
to take a quick trip away from 
it all. To go dancing. To the 
theatre. To relax in the comfort 
and luxury of Sheraton service. 
Plan to spend next weekend 
at the Sheraton Hotel near you. 
No room charge for children 
under 14 (except New York). 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


HOTELS 


In 21 Cities in the U. S. A. and Canada 














MEXICO CITY, D.F. 





WORLD FAMED 


Hole MA, PRADO 


Me malt C%u A 
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SENN MRR 


Visit the craft shops in 


Hilbeamiburg 


VIRGINIA 


HE wigmaker still practices his 

skilled craft in the manner of 
his 18th century ancestors. A visit 
to all the craft shops and exhibition 
buildings is a rewarding trip into 
history. Attractive accommodations 
in modern hotels or colonial guest 
houses and taverns. 


Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 


Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


Write direct or contact Reservation Offices— 
New York: 630 Fijth Ave., Clrele 6-6800, 
Washington: 910 17th St., NW. Telephone 
Republic 7-8114, 








The 
Cavalier 
A RESORT CLUB 


Where Spring Lends Enchantment 
to both countryside and seashore . . . fa- 
mous nearby gardens are ablaze with color, 
golfing at its finest and the weather glorious 

for day trips to 
Williamsburg. Your 
inquiry is Invited. 





NEW JERSEY 





Visit scenic Princeton 


. . close to New York, but 
charmingly rural. See the beau- 
tiful Princeton University cam- 
pus and stop at the near-by Inn 
for a delicious meal in a gracious 
setting. 100 attractive rooms. 
Cocktail lounge. Special func- 
tion rooms. Recently refurbished. 

WRITE OR CALL PRINCETON 1-5200 


GLUON 
LT AY 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


VACATION FUN! 


Get the GIMLET 212 Pages 
For 26 Years Travel-wise TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


WHERE AND HOW TO GO. WHAT TO SEE, 
R2 LUDES SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
CANADA thru FLORIDA and 
ENROUTE’ EPNASSAU. CU CUBA JAMAICA, WEST INDIES. 
A Glance at MEXICO. Special Section on NEW YORK 
Cire th. hotels, restaurants, prices. Hiway 
data. Maps, Resorts, Cruises. Year's Su 


bscri y 
$3.00 Ceo Single Copy $2 Postpaid ORDER TO. 
DAY! A Fie Gimilet, 550 Fifth Ave., New 


York 36. Dept. B s 
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You alone, or as a member of a group, can 
help these children by becoming a Foster 
Parent. You will be sent the case history and 
photograph of “your” child upon receipt of 
BAT: with initial payment. Your 
child is told that you are his or her Foster 
Parent. All correspondence is through our 
office, and is ranclased and encouraged. We 
do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an 
individual, receives food, clothing, shelter, 
education and medical care ecomm Be to his 
or her needs. 


She never slept 


in a bed! 


This is Maria, aged 8. She lives in Kalavryta, the 
“Lidice” of Greece. Her father was killed by the 
rebels. Her mother wanders the countryside, 
weak in mind after years of suffering. Home is a 
cave dug out of a cliff. Bed is the earthen floor on 
which dirty rags are spread at night. Food is an 
occasional bowl of soup, a few greens or a piece 
of bread begged from a poor neighbor. Maria’s is 
the lost generation, lost from the want of love of 
fellow creatures and even the simple needs of 
food and shelter. How can she grow up .. . who 
will help her? 


The Plan is a non-political, non-profit, 
non-sectarian, independent relief organiza- 
tion, helping children in Greece, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Holland, England, Western 
Germany and Korea and is registered under 
No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United 
States Government and is filed with the 
National Information Bureau. Your help is 
vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you 
let some child love you‘ 


Foster Parents’ Plan 
For War Childeew, ta. 
43 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 


Arturo Toscanini, Mary Pickford, Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Sarnoff, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Jean Tennyson, Helen Hayes, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Edward R. Murrow, Bing Crosby, Mrs. 
Gardner Cowles, K. C. Gifford, Gov. and Mrs. Walter Kohler, Charles R. Hook 


©1955 FPP for WC Ine. 


Founded 1937 

PSS Se ee 1 
| FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. HOL—3-55 | 
| 43 W. 6let St., New York 23, N. Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. | 
| A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex I will pay $15 a month | 

for one year ($180). Payment will be made monthly ( ), quarterly (_ ), yearly ( ). I enclose herewith my 

| first payment $. | 
B. I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $............ | 
| PE, FUT U EN GUE 1 CCEU ROU VUE WUT EUUEUE SS o 0% CUS UUGeeweddcetepocccccersccerrcceeeeeeseeoereroeteees 
| ae eer Tt Fl Tor TT TELEPORT LCT. REL IT TTR EERE LEE | 
: Sn he Gaii ue ene chebechs ne ienendahshesdeenece +4 rs Th 956) sk webkasi eieetis ve | 














... then plan now to make Smith’s the 
headquarters for your Bermuda shopping. 
Here you will find a superb selection of 
the finest imports from Britain and the 
Continent. 

Among these carefully selected impor- 
tations are Bone China, British Woolens, 
Braemar Sweaters, Camelhair Coats, 
Cashmere Jackets and Sweaters, Doeskin 
Trousers and Gloves, French Perfumes, 
Irish Linens and Leather Goods. 

You are sure to find shopping at Smith’s 
an exciting and rewarding adventure. 






HAMILTON, BERMUDA / 


FREE — The “Key to Bermuda"—a colorful folder, 
with map of the Islands,to help you plan a more 
enjoyable visit. Write for folder H. 


| thal tin tht tn the Srna dee ei tat 
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see EVERYTHING 


on and off the 
beaten track in 


EUROPE 


ittle as $11 per JAY! 


including Transportation, 
Hotel Accommodations, and all Meals 


Visit the great cities—and all 
those fascinating towns and 
beauty spots in between! Travel 
by day in de luxe modern coach 
with English-speaking hostess- 
guide, snack bar, lavatory. Stop 
overnight at select hotels. Wide 
choice of all-expense tours, 7 to 30 
days, through Scandinavia, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain. Ask your Travel 
Agent for descriptive folder 
or write: 
A. Johnson & Co., Inc., General Agents 

Dept. H-3-55 ¢ 61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


LINJEBUSS 


SWEDISH TRANSEUROPEAN BUS LINES 








strength, composed of one hundred 
male citizens. Using the most 
modern equipment, it is still a 
gentleman’s club. The engine house 
has billiard tables and card rooms. 
Its lounge is comfortably appointed 
in overstuffed chairs and divans, 
with tapestried walls and curtains of 
heavy velvet. But Dover has never 
burned down yet. 


Sussex and Kent counties still 
hold to a certain Southern flavor of 
living to this day. If you want a tire 
changed, you may not get it changed, 
and the reason will be as valid as it 
would be in the Georgia hinterland. 
“Cain’t, suh. Ain’ got no tar arns.” 
In these two southern counties the 
spoken word is softer than in Wil- 
mington, and life is taken more 
slowly. There is more time for liv- 
ing—which is to say shooting, fish- 
ing, politics and conversation—and 
ancestry is more an accepted condi- 
tion than a belligerent major prem- 
ise, as it is in Wilmington. 

Kent and Sussex are largely agri- 
cultural, for their climate allows a 
growing season of about 185 days— 
a condition that challenges everyone 
to part-time farming at least. Farms 
run to between 125 and 150 acres 
and the most important farm prod- 
uct is broilers, better than 60,000,- 
000 being marketed each year, al- 
though 10,000 Southern Delaware 
acres are planted in fruit trees and 
40,000 in truck crops. 

A Chicken Festival is held in 
Harrington each June, with recipe 
prizes offered to “Chicken Cooks, 
U. S. A.” If you are under the im- 
pression that you have eaten chicken 
in its quintessential succulence, you 
are sadly mistaken—unless you have 
been to Harrington, the chicken 
ganglion of the known world. A re- 
cent first prize went to Mrs. Anne 
M. Barczewski for her “Delawine 
broiled chicken” done in white wine 
and apple jelly—but old-line Dela- 
wareans of Sussex and Kent counties 
are of the considered opinion that 
no matter how you try to “fancy the 
bird up” you cannot beat plain old 
Delaware fricasseed chicken. 

At Rehoboth and Bethany beaches 
there are simple and delightful shore 
resorts of unpretentious hotels and 
family cottages. Their flavor is 
reminiscent of the old Newport, in 
the days when old New Yorkers 
went there for the climate—not for 
the Vanderbilts and the flamboyant 
horde that followed in their train. 

The late Ben Albertson, of Lewes, 
once refused to sell me a musket 
that Abraham Lincoln was supposed 
to have carried as a captain in the 
Black Hawk War. Said he couldn’t 
in all honesty, because he wasn’t 
sure whether it had been carried by 
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Abe or just by one of the other men 
in Abe’s company. Said he’d still 
work on it and when he found out 
for sure, I could have it—because he 
wasn’t particularly a Lincoln man 
himself. I never got it, for Ben was 
still working on it when he died. 

The British Captain Beresford 
once tried to dust up Lewes during 
the War of 1812. He got the dusting 
himself instead at the hands of the 
citizenry and left for Bermuda with- 
out his fresh water. They had no 
ammunition, so they picked up the 
British cannonballs and fired them 
back. Casualties in Lewes: two 
chickens and a broken leg. 

Delaware has a stubborn, contin- 
uing record of producing fighting 
men that dates well back into the 
colonial Indian Wars. Always with a 
comparatively small population, she 
has invariably sent to the colors as 
large or larger a percentage of troops 
than any other state in the Union, 
whenever sovereignty was in jeop 
ardy. The Delaware regiment, which, 
with the gallant Marylanders, fought 
the bitter rear-guard action at Long 
Island and saved Washington’s army 
from threatened debacle, carried 
Delaware fighting cocks with them. 
A means, one supposes, of eking out 
their scant and uncertain pay by 
betting. The best of these game 
cocks were descended from a tradi- 
tional blue hen. From her, the Dela- 
ware troops were nicknamed the 
Blue Hen’s Chickens. Since that 
day, the Blue Hen’s Chickens have 
been stubbornly present on every 
American battlefield. Little men fo: 
the most part, but grown tall by cir- 
cumstances. 

Among them, some giants walked 
as well, nor does the breed die. Dela- 
ware’s James A. Bayard stands apart 
in the select company of bygone 
statesmen—among the Clays, Web- 
sters and Calhouns. And today, Sen. 
John J. Williams, of Millsboro, Del- 
aware, works quietly, without bene- 
fit of television or fanfare, to clean 
out financial chicanery from the 
inner workings of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. His unostentatious ap- 

Continued on Page 152 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 


Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 


B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 

23—The Hindles (Black Star); David 
Scherman 

30—Robert Doisneau (Rapho-Guillu- 
mette) 

31—Nick de Morgoli (Pix); Savitry 
(Rapho-Guillumette) 


55—Elliott Erwitt 

59— International News Photos (T) 
64—Abby Botroff (Abby Photographers) 
84— Hans Namuth 

98— Thomas Peters Lake 

104 & 105— Tom Hollyman 


106 & 107—Lawrence Lowry 

108 & 109—Arnold Newman 

110—Lawrence Lowry 

111—Arnold Newman 

142 & 143— Pagano 

144— Pagano; Zitso Studio, Lexington, 
Mass. (B) 














Where minutes fly by 
cycling, playing tennis, 
swimming, sailing, fishing. 


Every day became a happy 
memory...memories of blue sea, 
blue sky and brilliant flowers 
...memories of fun every minute. 
Fun...sailing, fishing, playing golf 
and tennis. Fun...sightseeing and 
shopping...cycling to a picnic cove. 
Fun...dining on a terrace and 


dancing and dancing. 


PLAN WISELY... 
PLAN WITH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Where the golfer plays his best. 


li 


% A 


7 


—_— 
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FREE—Write for beautifully illustrated, full-colour 16-page booklet. 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 
Dept. H-53, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


. Pr a . , 
Gentlemen: Please send me “Bermuda Welcomes You.” 


Name 





Address 





City — ae State_ 
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B.0. A.C. = 


_ BRITISH OVERSEA 
AIRWAYS CORPORATIO 


ONLY $o9 plus tax round trip on 
B.O.A.C. Bermudian from New York, 
Fly above the weather in pressurized 
Constellation comfort .. . with meals 
included at no added charge in yout 
tourist fare. Three flying hours. 


COLONIAL (J) 


AIRLINES 


Fast daily service to Bermuda via four- 
engine Skycruisers. For only $99 round 
trip plus 10% Federal Tax from New 
York. Complimentary meals aloft. Aly 
flights depart and arrive La Guardia 
Field, N. Y. C., N. Y. 


FURNESS 


BERMUDA LINE 


The Furness Way to Bermuda and re 
turn gives you four fun-packed days and 
nights aboard a luxurious ocean line# 

. either the “Queen of Bermuda” o 
the “Ocean Monarch” ... a wonderfu 
beginning and end to your Bermuda 
holiday. 


BELMONT MANOR 
HOTEL AND GOLF CLUB 
AND THE INVERURIE HOTEL 


The Belmont, with its own 18-hole gol 
course, and the water's edge Inverurie, 
| have pool or beach swimming, sailing, 
| tennis, fishing, cycling, dancing, and 
‘ entertainment. Both only ro minutes 

from Hamilton by Island ferry. 


THE BERMUDIANA 


The Island's most charming and gayest 


| hotel; set in landscaped acres right im 
the heart of Hamilton, Dining, dancing, 
professional Theatre. New Mayfair Cock- 
| tail Lounge, Garden dance terrace, luxe 
: urious pool. Private Beach Club. 


THE CASTLE HARBOUR 
HOTEL, GOLF, BEACH AND 
YACHT CLUB 


Bermuda’s largest seaside resort. 18 
landscaped acres, beautiful tropical gar 
dens. Outdoor swimming pool, privaté 
beach. Sailing and fishing from the dock, 
Tennis and golf. Dinghy “Rainbow 
Kleet.” Fresh water throughout. 


ELBOW BEACH 


SURF CLUE 


| Bermuda’s oceanside hotel, directly on 
private beach. Gay hub of the Island 


' social activities. Tennis and badmintowi 


courts, golf privileges, Games Roomy 


: Cocktail Lounge, outdoor dancing, 


' Dining room and most guest rooms air 


' conditioned. 


THE PRINCESS 


HOTEL AND COTTAGE COLONY 


| ONLY THE PRINCESS offers so much 
: pleasure so conveniently! Brilliant 
social activity. Private pool. Tennis 
| courts, Beach facilities. Superb food, 
| Cocktail Lounge. Dancing nightly. Al 
spacious rooms. Moderately priced an 
: super-luxury accommodations 








Don’t wonder! 
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If you’re thinking about somebody out 
of town or there’s something you want 
to get settled... don’t wonder, don’t 
worry. Call today and be sure. 


You'll find Long Distance is quick. 
Personal. Satisfying. And the cost is 
small wherever you call. 















LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Pittsburgh to Cleveland ........... 45¢ 
New York to Boston................ 55¢ 
Chicago to Buffalo ................. 95¢ 
Dallas to Denver ................ $1.10 
New Orleans to Los Angeles ...... $1.75 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes, 
after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. They do not in- 
clude the federal excise tax. Call by number. It's twice as fast 
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Bell Telephone System 
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Continued from Page 150 
proach, his inexorable methods, his 
stubborn Delaware zeal will be felt 
in the land long after Senator Wil- 
liams retires to his chicken farm. 
So then what have we really? A 
small but fiercely prideful state with 
the faint cavalier and bond-servant 
shadow of Virginia upon its begin- 
nings, a kinship with Maryland’s de- 


a lacing of Scandinavian, a broad 
overlay of Scotch, Irish and English, 
and a self-determined independence 
of thought and political entity that 
has given Delaware character and 
its people individuality for almost 
three centuries. And still does, in 
three small counties a hundred and 
ten miles in over-all length, by nine 
miles wide at its narrowest and thirty- 





lightful Eastern Shore, the ponder- _ five at its widest. 
ous heritage of Penn’s hardheaded So possibly you have come to 
Roundheads—a touch of the Dutch, know my Uncle Edward. THE END 





COMING NEXT MONTH 


Next month Ho ipay will devote an entire issue to the glorious land of 
Italy, with these brilliantly written and superbly illustrated articles: 


The story of the Italian people, 
a tender, perceptive and moving portrait 
that takes you behind the scenes of Italian life. 


ITALY—HER WONDERFUL PEOPLE, by Sean O’Faolain 


The amazing tale of the Renaissance, 
the most exciting period in Italian history, or indeed, 
in the history of civilized man: 


ITALY—HER GOLDEN HOUR, by Alan Moorehead 


The true drama of the art of Italy and how it has 
become one with the life of the people. 


ITALY—WHERE ART IS LIFE, by Carlo Levi 


A delightful ambling tour along 
the sun-drenched shores of antique Italy, 
recapturing the charm and wonder of ancient days. 


ITALY—A CLASSICAL TOUR, by Aubrey Menen 


A tour through the best of Italy, highlighting its great attractions, 
its most renowned cities. An exciting adventure that 
is packed with important travel information. 


ITALY—A MODERN GRAND TOUR, by Paul Deutschman 


A fascinating article on the Italian language, 
designed especially for American travelers. 


ITALY—THE LANGUAGE, by Mario Pei 


The wonder and the magic 
of Italian food—a rollicking tale. 


ITALY—THE JOY OF EATING, by Harry Kurnitz 


An eyewitness account of the 
breath-taking, death-defying Mille Miglia. 


ITALY—EUROPE’S WILDEST ROAD RACE, by Howard Young 


A lively, glamorous picture story on the whimsies 
and the pleasures of rich and titled Italians. 


ITALY—THE HIGH LIFE 


Up-to-date, knowing information 


on where to shop and things to purchase. 
ITALY—THE BEST TO BUY 


Plus a calendar of Italian Events, Clifton Fadiman’s Party 
of One, and other lively features—all in your April HOLIDAY. 


DON’T MISS NEXT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Three's company 
for your crowd ! 


Creme de Menthe 
frappé 


town 
Sone Haller t boas’ tee Bure tem 
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BAKED HAM GOURMET 
Prepare a 10-12 pound smoked ham as usual. Roast in moderate oven 
(325° F.) 30 minutes per pound. An hour before done, take from oven, 
remove rind and trim excess fat. Spread fat with paste made of 1 cup 
brown sugar and Y% cup Hiram Walker's Apricot, Peach or Cherry 
Liqueur. Score fat in crisscross fashion, stud with cloves and return 
ham to oven for 45 minutes. Combine 4 cup of the same liqueur and 
2 tablespoons dry mustard and pour over ham. Increase oven to 425° F. 
and bake 15 minutes longer, basting frequently. (Tested in the kitchens 
of Gourmet Magazine.) 


You can count on a festive evening 9 
when Hiram Walker’s Cordials are 
part of the party. The deep-mint tang 


of Creme de Menthe frappé strikes a 
congenial note of icy warmth. Blended 
with the delicate taste of Anisette, 
after-dinner coffee becomes Coffee 
Royale, and reaches a new plane of 
pleasure. For the dinner itself, try the 
recipe for Baked Ham Gourmet, and 


learn how deliciously the choice fruit 


flavor of Apricot Liqueur can turn an A RAINBOW OF DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 
everyday entree into an event. No 
matter which cordial you try (and 
each has its own subtle fascination), ’ : 
you'll find that quality beyond com- 
pare is always assured by the label - 
“Hiram Walker's.” —_ = a 
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Orange Curacao, Creme de Cacao, Creme de Menthe, Apricot Liqueur, Anisette 60 proof . Rock and Rye, Black- 
berry Fruit Flavored Brandy, 70 proof + Triple Sec, Kiimmel, 80 proof + Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 


Coffee Royale 
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FLORIDA 


A S — A UJ ana the Bahama Isiands 


... for your vacation...for the rest of your life 


When you decide you’ve earned the right to take it easy—for a few weeks— 
or the rest of your life—only one spot in the world will give you all these things: A kindly climate 
4 the year around ... proximity to the mainland ... a gracious way of island life... 
authentic Old-World atmosphere . . . exhilarating sport . .. fine hotels and guest houses. 
You'll be impressed, too, by the practical aspects of living in the Bahamas, especially 
the highly advantageous tax situation. Come see for yourself what a wonderful, 


me | - . p 
wonderful life you can have in the Bahamas ... any month... every month. 


6 Convenient Gateways (Only an hour by air, overnight by sea, from Florida) 


ey MIAMI FORT LAUDERDALE WEST PALM BEACH 
NEW YORK (4% Hours by Air MONTREAL TORONTO 
Consult your Travel Agent 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Bay Street, Nassau, Bahamas—Cable: Devboard + 1633-34 duPont Bldg., Miami 
British Empire Bidg., 620 Fifth Ave., New York + 550 Grant St. (Suite 146), Pittsburgh 
1210 Palmolive Bldg., Chicago + 1214 Gulf States Bldg., Dallas « 80 Richmond St. W., Toronto 





